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lY. ADDRESS. 

*ible and arduous duties of the Conference, and came forward 
to ad(|ress the luemhers more anxious to establish the claim 
of the poor and the cause of the right than to gain reputation 
or applause. In no case did the momentary interests of 
party, or the claims of political leaders, divert the discussion 
from the mie question, A dignified and high moral bearing 
characterized the proceedings throughout The deputations 
who were admitted, whether from mechanics, hand-loom 
weavers, the Operative Anti-Corn-Law Association, or the 
Council of the League, seemed to feel that not only was the 
occasion important and the cause great, but that the assembly 
was alike worthy of the nation£il character it sustained, and 
the universal attention it had excited. No compromise of 
principle or sacrifice of duty was required throughout; but 
every one seemed to feel that in such a place and for such an 
object he was legitimately engaged. The doubtful were con- 
firmed, and those who had been sceptical eagerly associated 
themselves in the generous enterprise. 

The deliberations of the Conference have closed, and the 
result is before the world. We have now the pleasure to 
submit to our readers the report of proceedings, from which 
they will be able to judge both of the wisdom and seasonable 
character of the design, and the manner of its execution. 
The speeches and documents which are embodied are equally 
calculated to convey truth and instruction. The informa- 
tion whether statistical or philanthropic will meet and answer 
the inquiries of the statesman or the Christian minister, and 
may lead to the adoption of such measures as will ultimately 
effect the overthrow of every unrighteous monopoly that in- 
terferes with the provision of the poor or the employment of 
the industrious. A calm survey of the great principles in- 
volved in, or developed by this unique convention of benevo • 
lent men, will be more suitable when the excitement and 
commotion occasioned by such a phenomenon hare subsided. 
In the meantime we commend the following pag^ s to the 
thoughtful consideration of all who love their country and 
their fellow-men. 

THE COMMITTEE. 



NAMES OF MINISTERS 

WHO ATTENDED THE 

CONFERENCE. 



Abbott, R. Baptist Newport Fagnell 

Abram, K. Independent Martin Top 

Acw^orth, James, A. M. . . Baptist Bradford • 

Adey, Edward Baptist Leighion Bnzzaril 

AdMns, Thomas Independent Southampton 

Alexander, W Independent Churchtown, ur. Stockport 

AUin, Thomas Meth. New Con. . . Altringham 

Allison, John Baptist Ogden 

Alsop^ James Independent Birmingham 

Archer, Dr. J., P. P. ... . Roman Catholic . • Dublin 

Archer, Thomas Scotch Secession • . London 

Archer, F. J. Catholic Blessington 

Armitage, Josiah Independent Elswick 

Armstrong, George, A. B.Unitarian Bristol 

Ashworth, J Unitarian New Church, Roscndale 

Ashford, Joseph Baptist Burton Latimer 

Aspinall, R., Independent Cohie 

Aspland, R. B Unitarian Duckinfield 

Atkin, Daniel Independent Leigh 

At£in, Thomas Independent Glossop 

Atkinson, C. Meth. New Con. . . Leeds 

Atley, H Independent Frgme 

Auld, W Scotch Relief Greenock 

Baggaly, William Meth. New Con. . . Longtown 

Baird, Archibald Scotch Secession . . Paisley 

Baker, Charles Baptist Stockport 

Baker, James Baptist Andover 

Baker, John Ind^>endent Brampton 

Bakewell, John Meth. New Con. . . Manchester 

Balfour, A Countess of Hun. . . Middleton 

Banks, James Scotch Relief Paisley 

Bannister, J. T Baptist Warwick 

Bartlett, Benjamin Baptist . . • .' Chenies, Bucks 

Barfett, J Independent • . • . /.Salisbury 

Barrett, .John Independent Lydiate, near Ormskirk 

Bamett, John Baptist . • •. Biaby 

Barton, Joseph Independent Ellesmere 

Battersby, M., Scotch Relief ..•«.. Hamilton 

Baxter; M. •>>, M^^ AfModation, . Northwich 
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Baylej, J. ••••••• Swedonborgian .... Accrington 

Ba\ ley, R. S Indepeudent Sheffield 

Beard, J. R., B.D.. • . . . . Unitarian Manchester 

Beardsall, Francis Baptist Manchester 

Bedford, 1^'ilUam Independent Narborough, nr. Leicester 

Belcher, Joseph Baptist Greenwich 

Bell, Robert Independent Sowerby Bridge 

Berry, Charles • . • • •Unitarian Leicester 

Beran, W. ^ • • Independent Lirerpool 

Bilson, James Baptist^ Whitehaven 

Birch, Henry Independent Fording Bridge, Hants 

Birt, Jt)hn Baptist .Manchester 

Bishop, A Independent ••••.. Beaminster 

Bishop, Francis Unitarian Warrington 

'Blakey, John # • . • • Baptist Haslingden 

Blackwood, William • • • • Scotch Relief. Dumfries 

Blair, James Baptist Dunfermline 

Bloodworth, J. Calrinist Leicester 

Boardman, W Unitarian Swlnton 

Booker, Alfred Scotch Baptist • « • . Nottingham 

Borland, J. W. Scotch Relief Lanark 

Bostcok, H Establishment .... A> lesbury 

Bowen, W Independent Cborley 

Bowen, S Independent Macclesfield 

Bottomley, J Independent Sowerby 

Boycott, Thomas Meth. New Con. . .Bamsley 

Boys, James . . . . • Swedenborgian .... PiUdngton 

Bonner, W. H Baptist Bilston 

Bradley, James ..••••.. New Church • • . • . • Manchester 

Bramall, John Independent Stainland, near Halifax 

Breeden, H Methodist Asso Manchester 

Brewster, Patrick Ch. of Scotland .... Paisley 

Brian, J. F Independent Stalybridge 

Broadbent, F. B Independent Belper 

Broadbent, Isaac Prim. Methodist . .Barnard Castle 

Brooks, J Presbyterian Hyde 

Brown, J. T Baptist Oakham 

Brown, Richard Independent Wrexham * 

Brown, John Independent Wareham, Dorset 

Browu, J. Scotch Relief. Campsie 

Brown, A. Morton ....*.. Independent Poole, Dorset 

Buck, William Foster . . Independent Burton-on-Tnent 

Buckley, James Independent Peniston, near Bamsle^ 

Buckley, W. E Meth. Association. .Cheltenham 

Buckpitt, James Independent Castle Donington 

Buckingham, T. P. .... Independent I<ye 

Buckley • Baptist Stand 

Bulgin, Samuel Baptist ...« Poole 

Bull, Josiah, M. A. ....... Independent Newport Pagnell 

Bunoe, John S • • • ^Baptist Devizes 

Bunbridge, James Town Missionary . . Manchester 

Bunn, H.J Independent Abergavenny 

Burchell, W. F. E Baptist Rochdale 

Burnett, N.T Baptist Lockerby 

""urdett, A. Baptist Long Buckley 

lett, C Baptist Broughton AsUey 

n^T. B Independent ...••, Hyson Green 



Borke, John, P.F Roman Catholie . . Castle Pollard 

Bariler,'John Independent Stroud 

BuUer, W. Baptist Heptonstall Slack 

Butler, Mark Independent • •• • «»Stone 

Byrne, P., P. P. Roman CathoUc ..Castletown 

Cairns, Robert ....... .Scotch Secession . ..Paisley 

Casewell, J. D Baptist • • • • Oldham 

CalTert, R. . « Independent ••••.. Hyde 

Calvert, D Independent Sandysyke 

Calvert, J Independent • • • • • .Morley 

Campbell, Alexander. . . .Independent Greenock 

Campbell, George O....Scotdi Relief. Strathaven 

Carlisle, James ..•••••• Independent Hackney, London 

Carr, Robert Baptist • . . . . Ossett Conunon 

Carruihers, P Scotch Secession . . Longtown, Comberkand 

Cater, Philip Baptist •.. Bath 

Chaplin, W Independent Bishop's Stortford 

Chapman, William • • • • Meth. New Con • • • • Manchester 

Cheatle, George Baptist Birmingham 

Cheetham, H Independent ...... Calderbrook 

Chester, R. • Meth. Association. .Sheffield 

Clarke, William • • • Independent Sutton 

Clarkson, Abraham ••••Independent ••••••Bailey 

Clapp, Jerome ., . Independent •••••• Appledore 

Claypole, Ed. Baptist • .Ross 

Clunf e, J<rim, L.L.D Independent .••«.. Manchester 

Cocker, W. •••••• Meth. New Con. . • .Brighonse 

Colcroft, W. Baptist Golcar, near Huddersiield 

Colston, John Unitarian ••••••• • Wilmslow 

Collins, J. J. Roman Catholic . . New Mills, Derbyshire. 

Cooke, J. H Independent , Gomersal 

Cooper, James ,.,,. Independent Middlewicb 

Cox, F. A., D.D.. Baptist • Hackney 

Crabtree, William Baptist • • Lineholme, Todmorden 

Crichton, Hugh, A.M. . . .Scotch Secession . .Liverpool 

Crook, J Baptist Hebden Bridge 

Crumpton, B • .•Baptist '• Henley in Ardeii 

Cross, W.J Baptist •• •Thombury ' 

Crosaley, J Independent •..«•• Horwich 

Cumming, J. T. ••••••• • Independent Hammersmith 

Cummins, J. Independent ...•••• Leeds 

Currie, William Baptist ••««•• ••• .Lockwood 

Curtis, James Meth. New Con. . . Huddersfield 

Curwen, S. ..«•«•••• •••Independent •••••.Reading- 

Darke, £ ••••• Wesleyan Asso • • • • Manchester 

Davies, Thomas J Independent Tintwistle, Cheshire 

Davies,J ....Baptist Sheffield 

Davies, Thomas Baptist Merth3^ Tidvyl 

Davies, W. P. Independent Ashburton 

Davies, Daniel ........ Independent Ilkeston, Derbyshire 

Davies, Ebenezer Baptist Lewes, Sussex 

Davies, Jonathan •••••• Independent Penuel 

Davies, Joseph Baptist Willenhall, Stafford 

Davies, J Independent ...... Daventry, Northampton 

Davies, Stephen. •.•.... Independent Rhyl 

Davies, T • Independent ...... Glastonbury 

Dawsop, William Meth. Association. . Heywood 
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Dawson, James Independent •••••• Dudley 

Deakin, James Independent Stand, nr. Manchester 

De Fraine, R Bs^tist Lutterworth 

Dean, Henry Baptist « • • • • Colne 

Dean, James • • • • Independent •••••• Topsham 

Dickiiison, J Independent Kilmarnock 

• Dobbie, James Scotch Secession • • Annan 

Domey, T. Baptist Falfield 

Dowling, Cornelius .... Roman Catholic « . Stradbally 

Downing, John Independent Buxton 

Dowson, Henry Baptist Bradford, Yerkshire 

Dawson, Thomas ^ ••<>• .Baptist •••••••.••Bacup 

Driver, Henry ••••••.. Independent Holden, nr. CUtberoe 

Driver, John Baptist « • .Water 

Drummond, William .... Meth. Association. . Oldham 

Dubourg, S. A Independent Clapham 

Dunn, J ••••••.. Independent Nottingham 

Dyson, Joseph ........ Independent Halshaw Moot 

East, T Independent Birmingham 

Eamshaw, J Independent ••.... Altringham 

Edgar, James Wesleyaai A«so Hebden Bridge 

Edmonds, J Independent . • • • • • St Helens 

Edwards, Edward Independent • • • . • .Hatherlow 

Edwards, James Independent Brighton 

Edwards, James Baptist • • . . Nottingham 

Edwards, C y Wesleyan Atso Nantwich 

Edwards, W. • .• . . Independent Brecon College 

Ellery, Thomas ••••••.. Meth. Association. . Manchester 

Elliot, J Independent Bury St. Edmunds 

Ellisy M Indepen&nt . • • • • .Mynyddyslwjn 

Ellis, S Independent Bolton 

Elliott, J. . • . • ^Unitarian Prescot 

Evans, D • • • • Independent Metii. . Manchester 

Evans, D.D • Baptist Pontehydyryn 

Ewing, Alexander, M. A. .Independent Halifax 

Ferguson, W •••••• Independent •»...• Bicester, Oxfordshire 

Femie, W Independent ..•••• Frome 

Flnlayson, Thomas . • • .Scotch Secession . . Greenock 

Firth, B ■. • • Independent Wyke, near Halifax 

Fletcher Joseph* • • Independent Hanley 

Fletcher, Richard • Independent Manchester. 

Foster, Jonas . . • • • Baptist Farsley 

Fogg, John »• Independent ...... Elswick 

Ford, William Meth. New Con. . . Hanley 

Ford, W. S • Independent Alresford . 

Fox, John Independent ••.... Oldham 

Fox, Joseph • . . . . Independent Morley 

Frazer, Alex. . • Independent Edinburgh 

Eraser, William . • Baptist Bolton 

Freeman, J. J. •••••••• Independent • • • • • • Walthamstow 

Gadsby, William ...•.-• Baptist • • • Manchester 

Galland, Joseph .' Independent . • • • • .GreenacreR 

Galloway, J. C. Independent West Bromwich 

Gamer, James Baptist Dunham, Cheshire 

Gamer, James • ' . . Primitive Meth .... Manchester 

r^o^^ey, M. A. .••••...• Independent • London 

'\ William Unitarian Maachester 



Garrard, William Baptist Blaclibuiti 

Gibbons, S Independent Wairington 

Giles, William Baptist Preston 

Giles, J. £ Baptist Leeds 

Giles, W. Baptist Liveipool 

Gill, J Independent Walmsley 

Gill, Thomas Baptist Burnley 

Gillxnan, Thomas Independent ...... Newport 

Glanrille, John Independent Bristol 

Glendenning, John Independent Hnddersfield 

Goadby, Joseph Baptist Leicester 

Good, J. E Independent ...... Gosport 

Gould, Daniel Baptist Dunstable 

Goulty, J. N Independent Brighton 

Grarestock, J Independent Old 

Graham, John Scotch Secession • • Giasgoir 

Gray, William Baptist ...Northampton 

Green, J Independent Uppingham 

Green, James Baptist • • . .Bamoldswick 

Greenall, T Independent Burnley 

Greenway, Josh Baptist Netherton 

Gregory, James Independent Thornton, near Bradford 

Griffiths, Henry Independent • Siroudwater 

Griffiths, J. P Baptist FendlehiU 

Griffith,D Baptist Accrington 

Griffith, John . . . • Independent .Llanharmon 

Griffiths, R. N Independent •,•••• Kirkham 

Griffith, D Independent Rhuabon 

Griffin, James Independent • • • • • .Manchester 

Guest, W Independent Southport 

Guenett, J. F. Independent Weymouth 

Guthrie, John Presbyterian Kendal 

Guthridge, J Meth& Association. . Frodsham 

Gunn, P., P. P Roman Catholic • . Fermanagh 

Owyther, James Independent. ••...Holme, Manchester 

Hague, William Independent Guisborough 

Halley, Robert, D.D. • • Independent Manchester 

Hamer, Richard Independent •••••• Spetisburg 

Hamer, Thomas ......... Independent • Rotherlu^ College 

Hamilton, R. W -Independent Leeds 

Hammond, John Indepiendent ••.... Handfworth 

Harbottle, Joseph Baptist .Accrington 

Hardacre, Samuel Baptist Long Preston 

Hardy, R. Baptist Queenshead 

Hardy, James Independent Wednesbury 

Harper, Humphrey Independent •••••• Manchester 

Harper, Thomas S Independent Ormsldrk 

Hairisy G Independent Ringwood 

Harrison, James Prim. Methodist. . . . Staley Bridge 

Harrison, John Unitarian «ChowbeBt 

Harrison, Joseph Baptist Stockport 

Harrison, Jas Independent Bamard Casttt 

Harrison, Richard B^>tist MelbouKoe 

Harrison,. William Unitarian BlaeUey 

Harrison, J «Meth. New Con ••••Manehester 

Harvey, Alexander .... Scoteh ReKef Glasgow 

Harry, N. M.*.** Independent- •••...London 

Ad 
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ttAtrlres, James Eng. Presbyterian, • Nantwich 

if bworth, D S wedenborgian .•••%! ar.chester 

Hayden, J « .Independent High Wycombe 

Haynes, J Meth. N. Con. Batley 

Heale^, Samuel Independent Hazelgrove 

Heame, Daniel Roman Catholic. Manchester 

Hellings, N Independent Exeter 

Hewitt, David independent Rochdale 

Hewlett, J. G Independent Coventry 

Hibbert, Randal ........ Presbyterian Godby 

Higson, John Baptist West Clayton 

Hill, Robert Primitive Meth .... Manchest^ 

Hill, VV. •••«,. • •Swedenborgian • • • .Hull 

Hilfon, John Meth. New Con. . . . Manchester 

Hinton, J. Hon ard, M.A.Baptist London 

Hollgate, John Independent Orrell, near Wigan 

HoUinrake, Henry • • . • Baptist Briercliffe 

Holroyd, John ••••••.. Independent Delph 

Hopwood, J Independent Lutterworth 

Home, R Primitive Meth. . . . Newcastle -under* Lynci 

Horsley, John Meth. Association . • Appleby 

Howorth, Franklin Presbyterian Bury 

Howe, J ^Baptist Macclesfield 

Hoyle, G Independent ...••• Staley Bridge 

Hudson, T. H. ••••....Baptist Leeds 

Hughes, E Independent •••.•• Holywell 

Hull, Edmund Baptist Watford 

Hunter, Hugh Baptist Nott'ngham 

Humdall, L. L Independent • • • • • Berkeley 

Humdall, W. A. Independent • • • • • •Huddersfield 

Hutton, Hugh •••••••.. Unitarian .•••••• .Birmingham 

Hutton, Thomas Independent Allerton 

Hyatt, Joseph • . • . . Independent ••..•• Gloucester 

Ingham, R ..•••••Baptist Bradford 

Inghamt, Richard , Baptist Belper 

Inglis, John Scotch Secession . . Hamilton 

Isaac, D. L Baptist Trosant, Poutyp'ool 

Ivy, Robert Independent Dukinfield 

Jack, A «•••••• Scotch Secession . . Dunbar 

Jackson, W. E Baptist . • , 9ey wood 

Jackson, S Independent • Waisall 

Jackson,. Joseph • • • Baptist Knutsford 

Jacksod, William Independent .••.•• Rotherham College 

Jackson, William . . * t * . Baptist . . • Manchester 

James, William . • Unitarian • • Bridgewater 

Jeffreys, T. • • . • .Independent • • . • • .Ebber Yale 

.Tenkins, E. C. ........ Independent Bedwelldy 

Jenkins, William Baptist • Dolio 

Jenkinson, John ...... Baptist • • • • Kettering 

Jessop, Richard . » Independent GreenacreB Moor 

Jones, John .......... Independent Horwich 

Jones, William Independent Bolton 

Jolies, C « Independent . . • • • .Dolgelly 

Jones, William « ...Baptist ....•.•;..• Reuben 

^ones; ThomaB • • * Calvi^tic Metho . . Wrexham 

W •• . . . ^Baptist ••••**•• ••Carmarthen 

• •«•«■••*• .Baptist •• • • r««» ••IilTOipool* 
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Jooes, Hugh Iiid«pendent « Tredegar 

Jones, Samuel Meth. New Cou. . . Oldham 

Jones, Noah Unitarian Derby 

Jones, £ .Independent Oxford 

Jones, Richard Independent Sirhowy Iron Works 

Jones, Samnel ..••.... Independent Lane End 

Jordan, John ...Baptist Stanningley 

J^oseph, William Independent Earl Shelton 

Jukes, Edward . • Independent Leeds 

Kattems, D. n Baptist Hammersmith 

Keay, WOliam. . .\ Baptist Wellington, Salop 

Kelly, John. ,%.^i Independent ....•• Liverpool 

Kennedy, James. . . .\ . . . Independent Bury 

Kennedy, C, J Congregatn. Meth.. . Paisley 

Kenney, Richard .• Baptist . . • • • Macclesfield 

Kent, Samuel . . • • • Baptist •• Biggleswade 

Kent, M.. . .« Baptist .......... Shrewsbury 

Kirkus, Robert Independent Marple Bridge 

Kershaw, John Baptist .Rochdale 

Kirk, John Independent Hamilton 

Kirtland, Charles Baptist Newark-upon^Trenit 

Kluht, William •••••••• Independent Melbourne 

Knowles, F. Unitarian Near Wigan 

Lace, Charles Primitive Metho. . .Leicester 

Laidler, Stephen Independent ••••.. Harleston, Norfolk 

Laing, James Byres • « • •Independent Aberdeen 

Lamb, William ........ Independent •/.... Norihwich 

Langridge, John •••••• Countess of Hunt . • Tyldesley Banks 

Larom, C Baptist Sheffield 

Layhe, J. •.• Uzdtarian Manchester 

Lee, Thomas 6. •« .Independent ...•• ...Manchester 

Legg, William • • • Independent Reading 

Leicester, R % • • • .Independent Chipping, near Prestov 

Leigh, Thomas Baptist 6utton-in- 4shfield 

Leighton, £ Independent ....... Loughborough 

Leslie, ^exander Scotch Secession . . Near Wigan 

Lewis, J. Independent ..•••• Wootton-under^Edge 

Lewis, £. C. ••••••.••• Countess of Hunt • • Rochdale 

Lindsay, J...,« S<»>tch Secession . . Kilmarnock 

Lord, Thomas •«•• .Baptist •••..Oldham 

Lorraine, John D Independent Wakefield 

Lucy, Williun . , « Countess of Hunt . . Br^tol 

Machray, Robert. . . ^« . • . Independent ..*.•• Dumfries 

Maqpherson, James • • • .Baptist . . . . • Salendine Nook 

Maiden, W. . '• Independent Chichester 

Manderson, J. F Unitarian Newcastle, Potteries 

Mann, Thomas Independent Trowbridge . 

Marshall, W • Independent Wigan 

Marshall, William Scotch Secession • . Leith 

Martin, Robert ....••• •Independent Heckmondwicke 

Martin, Samuel Unitarian Baptist . .Trowbridge 

Massie, J. W., M.R. I.A.Iudependent Manchester 

Massie, Robert Independent Peterhead 

Mather, Joseph .•••••.. Baptist Sbrewton, Wilta 

Matthews, Daniel • Baptist Rowley 

Maond, Thomas •••'••• Independent Sibnehouse 

May, Richard .•..,•.. Baptist • . . . . Barnstaple 
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Mays, Tbomas «•»••••• ladependent Wigston Magna 

M'Dougall, W Scotch Relief* Kilmarnock 

M'Farlane, John Scotch Secession . • Glasgow 

M'Farlane, Andrew ••• .Scotch Secession ••Edinburgh 
M'Gilchriflrt^ John ••«••. Scotch Secession . . . Edinbai*gh 

M'Gill, M Scotch Secession . . Bigg of Gretna 

M'Fhail, Archibald .... Baptist . . , ,, Huucoat, Accrington 

M'Kean, W Unitarian Walsall 

M'Kerrow, W Scotch Secession • • Manchester 

MXary, Walter • • Scotch Relief. Strathaven 

Melson, Robert Wesleyan Metho. . . Birmingham 

Mellor, Thomas Baptist Rnshford, neaT Hali£uc 

Mellor, S. C Mefh. New Connex .Nottingham 

Merchant, J Metfa. New Con. . . Ashton-iinder-Lyna 

Miall, G. R .Independent ...... Ullesthorpe 

Miall, J. G Independent Bradford 

Middleditch, C.J Baptist Frome 

Middleditch, Thomas • • . • Baptist • • Ipswich 

Midgley, John ........ Baptist Shore 

Milne, R. G. Independent • Whitehayen 

Milner, Thomas Independent • • • • • .Northampton 

Mills, William .••..... Meth. New Con . • • •Manchester 

Moase, C^harles Independent. •••*.. Bassingbovume 

Monteith, John Scotch Secesaion • . Moffatt 

Moore, Hagh Presbyterian Newtownards 

Morrell, C Baptist Stalybridge ' 

Morgan, Thomas Baptist Birmingham 

Morgan, D Independent . • .. • .Llanfyllin 

Morris, Edward Independent .•«... Stretford 

Morris, John Independent ...... Springhead, Saddlewortb 

Morris, Richard Baptist • • ...«••. .Burton-on:Trent 

Morris, A. G Independent Salford 

Morris, J. W. Presbyterian Wilm^low 

Mouutford. William .... Unitarian ..•••••. Manchester 

Muir, J. H Independent Sheffield 

Muir, F .Scotch Relief^ Leilh, Edinburghtbiftf 

Mnrsell, J, P Baptist • • Leicester 

Murphy, Patrick. ...... .Roman Catholic. • • .Dublin 

Murtigh, Dr., P. P. Roman Catholic. . . . Dublin 

Muscutt, Edward .Independent St Neots, Hunts 

Nisbet, William ........ Scotch Secession . . Paisley 

Newlyn, Peter Independent Chalfont, St. Giles^ Bucks 

Newton, John. .••••..*• .Wesley an MethodistStock^rt 

Nichols, Samuel Indt pendent ...... Over Darwen 

Nichols, Abraham Baptist Goodshaw, Rawtenstall 

Nicholson, William Baptist Halifax 

Nolan, E. H. ^•••. Independent « Manchester 

Normanton, James .... Baptist Great Driffiekt 

Obery, J. Meeson, M.A. Independent Halifax 

O'Connor, N« . • Roman Catholic . • Maryborough 

Oddie, Samuel. Independent •.•••• Ellaud 

O'Hanlon, W. M Independent ...... Chorlej 

Orme, G.........r Meth. New Con. . . StalybridgiB 

Owen, D. A Independent ..... .Smethwiok 

Owen, J. J... Baptist Castle Doninglon 

Piirrv. John ••»*•.••• .independent ..... . Weme, near Wrexham 

"^ , • • • .Countess of Hunt «• £bley, Stroud 
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Payne, George, D.D Independent Exeter 

Peacock, D Baptist Rotherham 

Pearson, Ewan Wesley an Assoc. . . London 

Peddle, William Scotch Secession . • Edinborgfa 

Penkethman, John Independent Tockfaoles 

Percy, J. W. Independent Warwick 

Perrey, A. • Baptist Reading 

Peters, J • Metb. Association. . Rochdale 

Phillips, S. J. Reman Catholic ' . .Woolton 

Philips, Peter ••••• Independent Meth. • Warrington 

Pickles, J. Inghamite Winewall, Celne 

Pierce, Thomas Independent' ..••.. layerpool 

Pike, J. G Baptist Derby 

Poore, J. L. *• Independent Salford 

Pope, J. W. Independent • Exeter 

Pottenger, Thomas Baptist Bradford 

Preston, J. .••••• Independent Warley, near Halifax 

Price, DaTid ....••••.. Independent RbosUanerchmgog 

Price, Stephen Baptist AbersychaW| Pontypool 

Pridie, James ••••••••• .Independent Halifax 

Priestley, J Independent •••••• SmaUbridge 

Probert, William Presbyterian Walmstej 

Pulling, John ....••... .Independent • • • . • .Deptford 

Puller, T •••• •••Congregational Cb«« Glasgow 

Ramsay, P Independent HasUngden 

Ragland, John H Unitarian ••••••••Hindley 

Redford, G., D.D., LL.D.Independent • • • • • .Worcester 

Rees, W Independent Denbigh 

Rees, David Bi^tiat Sheffield 

Reston, David*. • Scotch Relief Cupar Angus 

Rhodes, H. G Independent Fuliwood 

Richards, John Ind^ndent Stourbridge 

Ridley, T. W Meth. New Con. . .Stockport 

Ritchie, J., VJ),, ...... .Scotch Secession . . Edinburgh 

Roaf, William. • • Independent ..... . Wigan 

Robberds,C. W. Unitarian Mansfield 

Roberts, J • Baptist Liverpool 

Robertson, John.*.*** • . Independent Knaresbro' 

Robertson, James ....•• Scotdi Secessicm . . Edinburgh 

Robinson, W. ••..•.••• .Independent Westhoughton 

Robinson, Edwin Independent ...... .Park, Bury 

Robinson, J. H • . • Meth. New Con. • • Halifax 

Robinson, Thomas Baptist Basford 

Robinson William Biqptist Kettering 

Rogers, T. ....•••«•• • .Independent Prescot 

Rogers, W Baptist Dudley 

Ronald, D United Secession ..Saltcoats 

Roper, H. Isaac. . • Independent Bristol 

Rose, William... .Baptist Slimbridge 

Roseman, W ..••. Independent Buiy 

Russell, Thomas Primitive Method . . Middlewkh 

Rutherford, Alex. C Scotch Secession • .Falkirk 

Salt, William Independent ...... Hinckley 

Sannders, M • ... ..Baptist Haworth 

Savage, J. A. Independent •.r.. .. Wilsden 

Sttxion, G . P. • • Independent Honlton 

SaxtoDyU ...••.....^ ...Meth. New Con. ..Stalybridge 
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Sayee, George • . Baptist •Wrexham 

Scalen, Thomas IndepemleDt Leeds • 

8cholefield, J. ••••••... . Bible Christian . • . • Manchester - 

Scott, James , • • • » Independent Cleekheaton 

Scott, Walter, S. T. P. . .Independent Airdale College 

Scott, W. P.. . • • Baptist Loughborong^ 

Seavill, Thomas .•...••• Independent Wareham 

Sedgwick^ Joseph Baptist Brighton 

Senior, Amos ..•••••• • .Baptist Shelly 

Serier, C. T • • •• • Independent Warringtcm 

Sbadrach, E. L .Independent Dorsley 

Shanks, William Baptist .Paisley 

Shuttleworth, W. .••.•• Meth. New Con. . • • Manchester 

Si bree, Peter Independent Birmingham 

Sibree, John • • • • . Independent Coventry 

Simon, Samuel Independent New Mills 

Simmons, James, A.M. . . Baptist Leicester . 

Simpson, J. P • • Countess of Hunt. • Preston 

Skinner, Francis • • • • • .Evan. Presbyterian Blackbbum 
Slack, James ••...•..•• Meth. Association. . Bradford 

Slate, Richard. « • • • Independent ...... Preston 

Slater, George • • • Wesleyan Asso. .... Stalybridge 

Smethhurst, R Unitarian •• • Monton 

Smith, J. Pye, D. D Independent London 

Smith, Thomas •••••.. .Baptist Stalybridge 

Smith, T. H. • • Independent Denton 

Smith, F. ••.. Baptist •• Beeston 

Smith, William ..••••. .£ng. Presbyterian. .Stockport 

Smith, John • • • • . Ind 'pendent ....•«. Manchester 

Smith, John • Baptist • Ashton-under-Lyne 

Smith, Thomas, A.M.. • • « Independent • Sheffield 

Smith, George Wesleyan Asso. • . .Manchester 

Smithson, John H Swedenborgian Manchester 

Solly,H Unitarian Yeovil 

Somerville, Andrew •••. Scotch Secession ..Dumbarton 
Speakman, Joseph • . • • • .Independent . • • • . .Sheffield 

Sptmcer, Thomas Establishment .... Hinton, near Bath 

Spencer, G. S Independent Ashton-in-Mackorfield 

Spurden, Charles Baptist • • • • Hereford 

Stacey, James ....•••.•• Meth. New Con. • . London 

Stanion, R. Baptist Melbourne 

Starlde, John •• Nazarene Church • . Stockport 

Start, J. ••• .Primitive Meth. . . . Oldham 

Statham, John Baptist ..•••••.. .Reading 

Steele, William ........ Scotch Secession • • Falkirk 

Steven, William .•••.. Scotch Relief I.args 

Stevens, George • . .Independent Totton 

Stewart, James Independent ...... near Bolton 

Stirling, James Scotch Relief. . • • . .Kirriemuir 

Stephen, D. ^ ••..... .Baptist Newport . 

Stevenson, Thomas .... Baptist Leicester 

Strettles, J. B Bible Christian . . • .Salford 

Stoddart, G. H • • • Independent Sheffield 

Stokes, William Baptist West Bromwich 

Stone, Alfred ••••Independent Wickwar 

Stonehouse, G. ••••.... Baptist Chipping Norton 

Strachan, J. Y. •••#.. • .Church of Scotland .Forfar . 
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Stnithers, Thomas ..•••• Scotch Secessioii • • Hamilton 

Stuart, W.J Baptist Imkip 

Sturges, Thomas .Chrittian Charoh • • Motiram 

Swan, Thqmas ....••••Baptist Birmingham 

Tarrant, Henry .*••••. • Wesleyan Asso* . . • • Birmingham 

'I aylor, James •••••••• Independent Airdrie 

Taylor, E Preshyteiian Rawtenstall 

Thomas, D Independent Wootton-mider-Sdge 

Thomas, Thomas Uapdst College . • . .Fontypool 

Thomas, William Baptist Maiseyhampton 

Thomas, Thomas •••••• Baptist •••••• ••••Meltham 

Thomas, W. Independent Daygyfylch 

Thomas, William Baptist Eairford, Glouoeetershiro 

Thomson, D. M. N Baptist Hull 

Thompson, P., A. M.« •• • Independent Chatham 

Thompson, David •••••. Baptist .•••...... Chowbent 

Thompson, Charles • • • • Baptist Swansea 

I'hompson, D Baptist Foulsham 

Thomson, J. M. • • Scotch Secession • • May bole 

Thorbum, W. R., A-M.. .Erang. Pk^sbyierian Hallfold 

Thomber, J..... ...••.. Inghamite WhsUey 

Thomber, John .••••• • .Baptist Sabden 

Thornton, John • • Independent Stockport 

Tidswell, Jabez ..•••••• Meth. Association. . (josport 

TUer, William • . .Independent Oasett 

Tilly, Thomas. Baptist Forton, HaaU 

Tod, Andrew ••..••..•• United Secession . . Ballino 

Todd, Simpson ••••••• .Baptist ••••••.... Ashton*underLyne 

Tooke, T. H • .Independent Clifton 

Todd, John •••••Baptist ...Carwent 

To wnend, Joseph •••••• MeUi. Association . . New Mills 

Townend, Thomas •••••• Wesleyan Asso Leeds 

Townley, H Independent Finsbury Circiis, I^ondon 

Tunnictiffe, T ••• • .Baptist Longford 

Tunstall, J Independent ..,.:, Liverpool 

Turner, James • . ... • Independent Knutsford 

Turner, W. .....•..••. . Independent . . . •^. Hindley 

Underhill, John . Baptist .T. Liveq>ool 

Yardy, Charles F Independent Hounslow 

Yaughan, R., D,D. ... Independent . . .... Kensington, London 

Yerrall, George •••«.... Independent Bromley, Kent 

Wadswortii, J. . • Independent Clitheroe 

Waite, Richard PrimitiTe Meth . . • .Bamoldswick 

Walker, J. W Christian Church ..Hyde 

Ward, Richard ...•••..Baptist Clough Fold, Rawtenstall 

Ward, John f • • . • Independent Hexham 

Ward, Samuel Baptist Calverton 

WasscU, D Baptist Bath 

Watts, J Baptist Coventry 

Watts, J. * Baptist Wootton-under Ed^a 

Watts, H ' Meth. New Con... • . Macclesfield 

Watson, G.N Independent Belfast 

Watson, J. S Independent Westbnry 

Watkins, Wi%im ..••.. Independent Ryhmney Iron Works 

Watmough, Edwin ••••Methodist Asso. ... Manchester 
Waterhouse, Thomas . • Meth. New Con .... Dewsbmry 
We«Ter,R.. ••#..., ••••Independent ••••••Mansfield * 
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WAb, Samuel Baptist .Oadby 

Webb, J ..Baptist Anmby, near Leioettar 

Wells, G. H ••..Unitarian .•« Gorton 

West, John •••••••.. .Independent London 

Wessley, George . . • • • .Baptist Devizes 

Wheeldon, Jolm • Independent ••••.. Manchester 

Whittenbury, John Independent , • • • • .Liverpool 

Whitewood, Samuel •• • . Baptist Halifax 

White, Robert ••••....Baptist Hillsby, Gloucestenliire 

Whitehead, James ••••Unitarian Aiusworth- 

Whitworih, €.•••••••• • .Independent • • • • • .Manchester 

Wigg, S. Biq»tist' Leicester 

Williams, D. ••.••••••• Independent JBangswood 

Williams, Edward • Welsh Baptist • • • .Manchester 

WiUiams,J. E Unitarian Belper 

Williams, David ••••••Independent .•••••Kingswood 

Williams, William. •••••Baptist • Weston 

Williams, Robert Calvinistic Metho . . Manchester 

Williamson, Joseph . . • • Independent Horton-in- Craven 

Wilson, S. Sheridan . • • . Independent •••••• Shepton Mallet 

Wilson, James Meth. New Con .... Stockport 

Wilson, Alexander Baptist Sunderland 

Winder, John Independent Edgworth 

Winterbottom, J .Baptist Haworth 

Wiseman, J Independent ...... Wick, N. B. 

Wood, John ..A. Bi^tist Mansfield 

Wolfenden, Richard • • • • Ingharaite Todmorden 

Wolstenholrae, Joseph . • Meth. Association . . Sunderland 

Wolstenholme, Robert • •Independent .Carlisle 

Worrall, J •••• Meth. Association. . Blackburn 

Wright, Edvraxd Wesleyaa Asso Clitheroe 

Wright, D Baptist Coseley 

Yates, W. ..• Baptist ••••..••••Stroud 

Young, John Baptist • . Andover, Hampshire 

Young, D.' •Scotch Secession . . Liverpool 

Yofmg, John ••••••..•• Scotch Secession • . Catrine 



The following Ministers signified their intention to attend, 

but were, /row various causes, prevented. 

Adams, H. L Independent Newark-upon-Trent 

Austin, James Bradford 

Adamso% J Independent Charlesworth 

Blow, — Baptist Brecon 

Bams, R., D.D Scotch Church .... Piusley 

Burke, T. V., D.S.D Catholic '.Drogheda 

Blyth,A.T Bristol 

Bateman, C. H Methodist Kendal ^ 

Bond, James Marsden 

fiac^r, Thomas Ecdeshill 

BeM^ Henry Independent Heckmendwicke 

CocMn, John .Independent Holmfirth 

Cunningham, M Chedworth * 

"^ausley, Stephen Allerton 

amberlain, R. • • • • ^. ^ • Independent •••.•• Swimage 
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Campbell, Joluii D J>. . .Independent London 

Cousins, T Independent King's Stanley 

Dallas, John Establishment .... Manchester 

Davies, T Baptist Stockpori 

Davies, S. A Independent ...... Enfield 

Dalton, T Addington 

Daries, D. W Darlsston 

Eckett, R. Methodist Asso London 

Ferguson, R. Sailor's Society .... London 

Gregory, S Baptist Bayswater 

GlauTille, J Prescot 

Griffiths, J. W Baptist Carnarvon 

Ginetty, W London 

Gallsworthy, T ' Roslewell 

Griffith, D Long Buckley 

Hewlett, A Establishment .... Astley 

Hughes, James Dowlas 

Harper, Josh Alston 

Hawkins, W. Baptist Shrewsbury 

Heugh, H., D.D Scotch Secession . . Glasgow 

Jackson, W H Macclesfield 

James, Thomas Independent Woolwich 

James, Robert Glastonbury 

Jones, J. A Baptist London 

Leifchild, J., D.D Independent London 

Lindsay, W Scotch Relief Perth 

MiaU, E Independent ...... London 

Martin, T Malmsbury 

M'Evoy, John Catholic Genshill 

M'Farlane, — London 

Murtagh, R. J : . . Catholic Kilcullen 

Morrell, S ^ . . . Independent Little Badow 

Mayer, Thomas Newcastle 

Marshall, A Scotch Secession . . Kirkintilloch 

Newnes, J. M Independent Matlock 

Powell, D Independent Nailsworth 

Porter, S. T Independent Darwen 

Pryce, — Baptist Abingdon 

Pearson, T. W Methodist Asso. .... Carlisle 

Pearce, — Wrexham 

Reed, A., D.D Independent London 

Robertson, J Wallsend 

Russell, W Primitiye Meih'odist.Slroud 

Rees, W Baptist Llanelly 

Swan, R Scotch Relief Bonhill, N. B. 

Smith, Thomas Baptist Staley Bridge 

Sheppard, J. B Bury 

Spiller, Charles Baptist Eccles 

Thomson, R. Baptist Perth 

Thomas, Micah Baptist Abergavenny 

Whitby, John Independent Ipswich 

Waddington, John Independent Stockport 

WMte, John Independent Northowram 

Worrall, M Meth. Association . . Blackburn 
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LIST OF THE OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE. 



PRESIDENTS OF THB FOVR DAYS. 

Tuesday. — Rev. Thomas Adkins, of Southampton. 

HW/i<'»(/tfy.— Rev. William Chaplin, of Bishop's Storlford, Hertfordshire*. 

Thursday. — Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D., D.D., of Hackney. 

Friday, — Rev. Thomas Spencer, A.M., of Hinton, Bath. 

SECRETARIES. 

Rev. J. W. Massie, M.R.I.A., Salford. 
Rev. William M'Kerrow, Manchester. 
Rev. Richard Fletcher, Manchester. 
Rev. William Bevan, Liverpool. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
SUB-COMMITTEES. 

'Sub- Committee of Resolutions, to prepare Propositions, Motions, Ad- 
dresses, Sfc. — The Revs. R. Fletcher, Manchester (secretary) j T. Scales, 
Leeds; J. Acworth, Bradford, Yorkshire ; J. Kelly, Liverpool. 

Suh-Committee to communicate with Gentlemen of the Press, to conduct 
the Publication, Sfc. — The Revs. J. W. Massie, Manchester (secretary) ; 
Dr. Clunie, Manchester ; J. M'Farlane, Glasgow; J. Carlisle, London; 
T, G. Lee, Manchester. 

Sub-Committee of Docunients, Statistics, (5rc.— The Revs. W. M*Kerrow, 
Manchester (secretary); J. Gwyther, ditto; Dr. Payne, Exeter; A. 
Harvey, Glasgow; J. Robertson, Edinburgh; A. Baird, Paisley; J. 
Burder, Stroud ; T. Thomas, Pontypool ; J. G. Miall, Bradford. 

Sub-Committee of Executive, to whom were referred all Matters of 
Difficulty arising during the Sittings of the ConferencC'^The Revs. J. W, 
Massie (secretary) ; W. Shuttleworth, J. L. Poore, J. Thornton, J. 
Griffin, F. Beardsall. 

STANDING COMMITTEE. 

To effect Resolutions of Conference and watch Proceedings, — 
The Presidents. — The Secretaries. 
The Revs. Robt. Yaughan, D.D., Kensington; J. H. Hinton, M.A., Lon- 
don^ J. Carlisle, Hackney; J. B(^.ard, D.D., Manchester; John M'Gilchrist^ 
Edinburgh; James Robertson, Edinburgh; Alex. Harvey, Glasgow; 
Thomas Pullar, Glasgow; James Gwyther, Manchester; F. Beardsall, 
Manchester; T. G. Lee, Manchester; and N. M. Harry, London. 



PEOCEEDINGS. 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 17, 



At about twenty minutts past ten, the Rey. Richard Fletcher, of 
Manchester, announced, that the order intended to be adopted with re- 
spect to their arrangements was, to appoint a provisional committee, who 
would select from the gentlemen present the different committees, the 
chairmen, and officers which would be required in the conference. He 
would then move, in the first instance, that Dr. Cox be called to the chair 
provijlonallj. 

The Rev. Francis Bbardsaix, of Manchestery seoonded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

The Rer. William M*Ksrrow, of Manchester, then read the names 
of the following ministers, which he moved as the provisional committees 
—The Revs. Thomas Spencer, A.M., Bath; Dr. Beard, Manchester; 
James Gwyther, Hulme; James Griffin, Manchester; J. Peters, 
Rochdale;* Dr. Halley, Manchester; William Fraser, Bolton; J. H. 
Hinton, London; R. W. Hamilton, Leeds; W. Bevan, Liverpool; 
William Shuttleworth, Manchester; D. Heame, Manchester; J. L. Poore, 
Salford; F. Beardsall, Manchester ; T.G.Lee, Manchester; John Thorn- 
ton, Stockport; Francis Sldnner, Blackburn; William Chaplin, Bishop's 
Stortford; Thomas Scales, Leeds; J. G. Pike, Derby; and John 
tKbree, Coventry. 

The Rev. J. Gwttheb seconded the motion. 

The Rev. P. Brewster, of Paisley, said, he was not aware that the 
list contained the name of any gentleman fiom Glasgow, a most impor- 
tcmt locality ; and therefore he would propose that the name of Mr. 
Harvey, of the Relief connection, be added to the provisional committee. 

Mr. M'Kerrow — Permit me to state, that this committee is to retire 
for the purpose of considering what committees are necessary, and who 
are to be the gentlemen to act on them. 

llie proposed list was then put from the chair, and adopted. 

The Rev. H. Townlby suggested that the provisional committee 
should be empowered to nominate themselves. 

The Rev. J. W. Massie said, the suggestion was not overlooked in 
the preliminary arrangements. 

The provisional committee having then retired. 

The Rev. William M'Kerrow, of Manchester, addressed the meet- 
ing as follows : — The Manchester committee of arrangements have done 
every thing they possibly could for the accommodation of their brethren 
and lathers assembled on the present occasion. (** Hear," and applause.) 
We are well aware, however, that in consequence of the rery great 
number who arrived at a late hour last night, there must have been some 
mistakes committed ; and I have now to announce, that we shall be mof* 
happy to remedy any mistakes which have occurred, and to make 
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friextds who are strangers here as comfortable as we can during the pe- 
riod of the Conference. Oat of about fifteen hundred replies we have 
receiyed to our invitations, there have been only six decidedly opposed to 
the object (Hear, and applause.) There have been about an equal 
number who have expressed hesitation with respect to the manner. 
(Hear, and applause.) But th« vast remainder have cordially agreed 
in the important objects, as we consider them to be, which we have in 
view, and in our proposed conference. We have been disappointed by 
the absence of some distinguished individuals whom we had expected, — 
gentlemen who had intimated to us their resolution to be present. They 
have uniformly said, however, that they should be with us in spirit 
Amongst those who cannot be present on account of ill health, are the 
Rev. J. Angel James, of Birmingham; Dr. Leifchild, of London; Dr. 
Heugh, of Glasgow ; Dr. Andrew Reed, of London ; and also Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Kirkintilloch. Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, has been detained 
in consequence of his son's indisposition. I have selected a few letters 
with which to occupy your time during the period the committee is 
engaged down stairs. The first is from Dr. Reed, Hackney: — 

^* Hackney, August 13th, 1841. 

" My dear Friend, — I deeply, deeply regret, that I cannot be with you. 
When I wrote you last, I expressed the fear of it» being out of my power to be 
present at the Conference ; but, on reflection, it appeared of flo much im* 
portanoe. that I resolved, if possible, to bend circumstances to the occaMon ; 
but Providence has crossed my path, and forbidden me. I have been con- 
fined to a sick chamber these four days ; and my surgeon says, that it is a 
physical impossibiUty for me to visit Manchester next week. 

' * Will you kindly explain the reason of my absence, as it may be necessary ? 
Will you be assured, and assure others, that I am entirely present with you 
in spirit ? Nothing, in my judgment, is so important at the present time aa 
a right movement, on the great subject before you, to the moral, religiona, 
and social interests of the whole people. Now that we are committed to a 
meeting, be sure to have a good one ; I mean good and efiicient in its results. 
In so ^eat a service, should not the first day be given to fasting and prayer ? 
May the hand of God be with you. — I am, my dear sir, yonrs most truly, 

*« ANDREW REED." 

We have already published a letter from Dr. Wardlaw; but it is 
more than probable that the great majority of our friends here may not 
have had an opportunity of reading that letter, (hear,) and therefore I 
beg leave to read it now :— 

'*Barlanark, August lOth, 1841. 

** My dear Sir, — I beg pardon of yourself and the committee, that even a 
second notice, which ought not to have been even required, should be still 
unanswered. The plain trutii is, that I was very reluctant to say no ; yet I 
could not, with any certainty, say yes. And now, I am sincerely sorry that 
the former monosyllable mnst be my answer. The answer should haive been 
given in the end of last week, but that I was then occupied with the monm- 
fully pleasing duty of preparing the funeral sermon for the late venerated and 
lamented Mr. Ewing. Not only do I feel duties of a public nature pressing 
i^)on me and demanding fulfilment — duties which I only can do, whUe there 
are multitudes to do the other, who may not happen at the time to be thus 
bound ; but circumstances of a domestic character, which you can partly 
guess, but which I need not now detail, seem to require my being at home. 

" I shonld deeply feel, however, that great injustice veas done me, were 
my absence , suspected to arise firom any indifference respecting the great 
object of tiie proposed convention. It is not so. It is for, very far otiier- 
wise. Some of my brethren call it a political question, and object to a 
ministerijBl convention respecting it on this ground. That should not frighten 

^ Adimitting it to be a question of politictd legislation, I cannot, on that 

-^unt, regard it as the less a question of hiunanity. Granting it to be a 

'em of political economy, I dare not allow myself to forget, to what a 
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vast extent it is a qnestion of domestic economy, most seriously tnd fear- 
fully affecting the condition of myriads of families, and the fMidUes too of 
those who must ever be the staple of a commercial nation's strength and 
prosperity. In such a view of it, it can never be out of the legitimate sphere 
of the servants of that Saviour who, while the great end of his mission was 
''to seek and to save the lost," manifested, in the fulfiUing of that commis- 
sion, so benevolent a concern for the temporal, as well as the spiritual in* 
terests of a sinful and suffering world; the one in such harmonious and 
beautiful keeping with the other. And why should the political aspect of 
the question overpower the interest which, as ministers of the gospel, we ought 
to feel in it as a question of humanity ? Politics themselves are a branch 
of ethics. Properly viewed, they are the morals of nations. They affect the 
character and uie well-being of the world. Indifference to politics, in this 
view of them, is indifference to their rtrsults — peace or war — plenty or star- 
vation — ^virtue or vice — ^prosperity or declension — security to person, pro- 
perty, and life, or the jeopardy of them all. Surely such indifference cannot 
be a feature of character which the Bible requires, either in Christian man 
or in Christian minister. I am no meddler with politics ; but my simple rea- 
son is, that, in doing what I can to diffuse the in6uence of Bible truth, and co- 
operating with fellow-christians and fellow-ministers in the endeavour to 
leaven the conununity with its influence, I am doing what I conceive to be 
my proper part in promoting and ensuring rectitude of principle in the man- 
agement of public affairs ; not that I regard the management of public affairs 
as a matter with which, as a minister of the cross, 1 have no concern. Al- 
though holding the essential distinction between the kingdom of Christ and 
the Idngdoms of this world, I yet believe and am sure, that the spread and 
prevalence of the principles of the one are the best security for the application 
of right principles in conducting the affairs of the other. 

" Your avowed object, moreover, is consultation ;-^the comparing of both 
sides ; — ^the hearing of the proa and cons. Attendance pledges no one to a side. 
This is fair play. Excuse all this prosing. I am anxious that my absence 
from the conference may not be misunderstood. May a right spirit pervade 
idl your deliberations, and divine wisdom and goodness grant a happy result 1 

** With best wishes to your associates, as well as to yourself, believe me, 
my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

" RALPH WARDLAW. " 

" To the Rev. J. W. Massie, &c. &c." 

The next letter is from Dr. Balmer, one of the professors of theology in 
the United Secession Church of Scotland ; — 

<* Berwick, July Slst, 184]. 

'' My dear Sir, — In reply to your circular, permit me to say, that I ap« 
prove most cordially of the olrject of the Convention of Ministers, to be hdd 
in Manchester, next month ; but that my official duties in Edinburgh at that 
time will prevent my attendance. Hoping that the proceedings of the Con- 
vention will be conducted with Christian wisdom and firmness, and will be 
productive of much good — I am, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 
- " ROBT. BALMER." 

He then said he would also read a portion of a letter from the Rev. W. 
M. Btmting. (" Read the whole.") He must call on gentlemen to en- 
trust him with a discretionary poff-er in this matter; and he read an 
extract, as follows : — 

'* I beg very respectfully to decline the invit^on with which you have 
honoured me to jom the ensuing Conference of Christian ministers on the 
subject of the corn laws. I hope I rightly estimate the pious and humane 
impulse which has led you to summon such a convention, and cordially sym- 
pathise in so much of your design as respects the relief of the suffiering poor 
of our counUy. You will permtt me to add, that the general princi]ues so 
admirably embodied in Dr. Wardlaw*s answer, of which I have been fiavoured 
vrith a copy, have long been, and will ever be, mine. But I am not 
able to bring within the range of those purely Christian politics, into which 
it is the peculiar duty of Christian ministers to interfere a mudi-disputed 
fiscal question." 
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There was alto, Mr. M'Kerrow continued, a long letter from Dr. 
Chalmers, of whdch he would read a portion, as the letter would be re- 
ferred to a committee, who would probably report upon it hereafter. He 
then read as follows :•— 

" I have read the various communications which you have done me the 
honour of sending, and deem them altogether worthy, not only of the most 
respectAil attention, but of a full and explicit reply. The proposal is, that 
the attention of the rdi^ous nuhlic should be immediately directed to the 
subject of the com laws ; and that, for the furtherance of this object, a con- 
vention should forthwith be held in Manchester of the ministers of all denomi- 
nations, from all parts of the United Kingdom. In your address to the 
moderator and other clergymen of the established Church of Scotland, among 
other arguments for tiieir consent and co-operation in the prosecution of this 
design, you have referred to my own views upon the question, and have re- 
ported, with perfect accuracy, a sentiment to which I gave utterance some 
ten years ago, and which is still unchanged, that, for the sake of its moral 
benefit, I know of no achievement more urgently desirable than that of a free 
com trade. This is the first sentence of an article on the com laws subjoined 
to my work on political economy. On the perasal of the whole article, it 
will become obvious that I place on the foreground the moral benefit wlddi 
would ensue firom their abolition, because I look on tiie material benefit of 
the measure as insignificant, or as but temporary in its duration, and Hmited 
in its amount.'' 

The Rev. W. Gadsbt said, he had felt a little astonished that, in an 
assembly of that nature, seeking the benefit of starving thousands, it 
should not be introduced by prayer. To him it seemed a shame, as 
professed ministers of the gospel, not to think it worth while to call 
upon God to bless them. 

A Minister said, he thought, as ministers, that on all questions that 
were deemed of importance to bring them together, they should acknow- 
ledge Gcd« 

The Rev. E. H. Nolan observed that, the importance of imploring the 
divine blessing was not overlooked. As one of the Manchester minis- 
ters, he felt it his duty to say, that, in previous meetings of the minis- 
tors, this subject had been considered; and that when the gentlemen 
composing the provisional committee had returned, and the meeting was 
regularly commenced, the proceedings would be introduced with prayer, 
or any other means they might think proper. The subject had bieen 
previously under the serious consideration of gentlemen in Manchester, 
and he had no doubt the gentlemen below were considering the matter 
while he was speaking. The subject would be decided when the tempo- 
rary committee came before the meeting. 

The Chairman said, in his mind the series of engagements to which 
they had devoted themselves should commence with prayer. He was 
told, however, that prayer wonld most likely be the course proceeded in, 
when the gentlemen who were appointed on the committee returned to the 
Conference. He confessed that this appeared to him a situation so serious, 
and the Conference, consisting of ministers of different denominations, 
so important, that it would be in perfect harmony with that meeting, 
and that preliminary meeting too, that they should engage in prayer. 
If it were important that they should present themselves before the 
throne of Divine Majesty, when, as it was said, they regularly com- 
menced their proceedings, he saw no reason, convened as they now were, 
and while their committee was sitting, they should not in tl^s instance, 
and while other business was preparing, fiitet begin their work in prayer to 
Ood in that feeling of harmony in this object, which he trusted pervaded 
assembly, for that blessing from on high without which nothing 
prosper. He then called upon the Rer. Dr. Yaughan to engage 
^r. 
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The Her. Dr. Vavobas tfaea engaged In prayer as follows:— Almigbtj 
God, we trust we feel it right to acknowledge Uiee in all our ways and 
proceedings, that wfthont thy blessing nothing can be done, without 
thee nothing can be strong, nothing can be holy. We desire to thank 
then for the encouragement we have given unto us to look unto thee in 
all perplexity for guidance, in all difficulty for support; and we now cast 
ourselves upon thy promised help towards those who ask the accomplish- 
ment of thy will in the em|)loyment of means according to that will. 
In His name to whose ministry wo have been called, we bow in support 
of this faith. Through him we look also to thee for that help by means 
of which we may be enabled to argue the great questions that shall 
cooie under oar consideration, so as to feel towards them as we ought, 
and to come to such conclusions as shall be for happiness to our country, 
and for the honour of thy name. O God! deliver u^, we beseech thee, 
from all that disturbing influence of feeling that may not be in accord- 
ance with thy pleasure. Preserve to our minds calmness, bestow on us 
ability to look wisely on the matters that may come under our notice. 
May we be solicitous only for the light that may cause our views to be 
just and humane, and acceptable to thee, and to be the instruments In 
thy hands in removing somewhat of the misery pressing on thy people, 
and of securing to them the comforts which Uiou hast provided, but 
which, as we fear, man has intercepted ftrom his fellow man. O Ood! 
grant there may be shed upon us, indeed, that light in which we shall 
find safety; and may we and our children look back upon these solemn 
scenes as scenes in which thy hand was with us. We are nothing, lem 
than nothing. Make us, we beseech thee, wise to serve thee, strong to 
serve thee; and ^ that we have we cast at thy feet as the result of the 
influences which have descended from thee. We pray thee, O Godi 
for thy blessing on all the interests of our country. Look on the minds 
of onr people in all the classes and connections in which they exist 
before ttiee, and remove false conceptions; bestow right views upon those 
who may now be influenced by wrong views. Impart generosity of pur> 
pose where it may not now e:dst; and, amidst all the devices of man's 
heart, may we find that it is thy counsel, the counsel of the Lord, that 
^oes. indeed stand. Look on those especially who may have the control 
of our aflUrs, and impart to our senators wisdom. Bestow on them a 
generous patriotism, which may cause them to be mindful of the wants 
of their fellow*men; and may all that may come to pews, when they ga- 
ther together for deUberation, be found to work for our nation's welfare, 
and the honour of thy name. And we would desire to pour out the Ibr- 
▼ent sympathies of our hearts in prayer for thy blessing upon her mi^esty 
the Queen. O God! £hed upon her every good and proper gilt. Bestow 
upon her that goodness that may enable her to look upon the interests of 
her people, and bestow upen her heart all that generous solicitude that 
shall sustain her in her course, that may render her days memorable for 
the blessings which thy hand shall have connected with them, and which, 
by her instrumentality, may be transmitted to the ages to come. Forghre 
all our trespasses for the Redeemer's sake. Amen. 

The Rev. E. H. Nolan, of Manchester, thought it right to say, that, 
privileged as they were in the society of members of the Society of 
Friends, of Roman Catholic clergymen, and even, he believed, of digni. 
taries of that church, it might be that some held views diflerent to the 
rest in reference to the commencement with prayer. (Hear.) The 
Manchester ministers, feeling the responsibility resting with them, had 
not introduced this, lest even a slight difference of opinion should exist. 
They were all happy at what had taken place ; and confident that all 
would feel* it was no want of spirituality on their part, but a mere leeUr 
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of responsibility resting upon ihem previously to the meeting being ftdly 
constituted. 

The Rev. James Blaib, of Dnnfermline, thought what was juit said 
very excellent; but he would suggest that one hour be spent in prayer 
every morning. If it was agreed for the Conference to meet at ten, let 
the prayer meeting be at nine, or as the Conference might think proper. 

The Chairman said, that as no one seconded that suggestion, he might 
say that the general feeling around him appeared to be, that it was most 
desirable to wait the communication of the committee already appointed, 
who would probably take this amongat other subjects into con^deration. 

Thft Rev. B. Parsons, of Stroud water, suggested that those who 
wished to engage in prayer might do so previously to the meetings of 
Conference ; perhaps a chapel in the town might be obtained for the 
purpose, where those who agreed in sentiment might meet to pour forth 
prayers to the Almighty for his blessing to rest upon these meetings. 
No person who felt the least objection would attend, and thus it would 
meet the views of all parties. 

The Rev. D. Crumptok, of Henley -in- Arden : I think one -great 
mtMins of preventing discussion would be, if, during the sitting of the 
committee below, some of tiie brethren present would engage in prayer. 

Dr. Yaugiian suggested, that, instead of discussing the question, it 
was better to wait until the temporary committee had returned, and made 
their report ; after which it would be open to every gentieman to express 
an opinion on the subject. 
After the lapse of a few minutes the committee returned, and— ■ 
The Rev. T. Spencer, the chairman of the committee, said, they had 
mianimously resolved to elect the following gentiemen as chairmen 
successively during the following days of the meeting of conference : — 
Mr. Adkins, Mr. Chaplin, Dr. Cox, and Mr* Spencer. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Massib then read the following as the names of the 
committee: Mr. Be van, of Liverpool; Mr. Scales, of Leeds; Mr. 
Brown, of Wareham; Mr. Hamilton^ of Leeds; Mr. Acworth, 
of Bradford; Mr. Hinton, of London; Mr. James Carlisle, of 
London ; Mr. BeardsaU, of Manchester ; Mr. Shuttleworth, of Manches. 
ier; Mr. Jones, of Bolton; Mr. Gwjrther, of Hulme; Dr. Halley, of 
Manchester ; Dr. Payne, of £xeter ; Mr. Poore, of Salford; Mr. Barfett, 
of Salisbury ; Mr. SomerviUe, of Dumbarton ; Mr. Bowen, of Maeeks* 
field; Mr. Kelly, of Liverpool; Mr. Giles, ot Iieeds; Mr. Laidler, of 
Harleston ; Mr. Robinson, of Halifax ; Mr. Roaf, of Wigan ; Mr. Pike, of 
Derby ; Dr. Redfoid, of Worcester; Mr. Roper, of Bristol ; Profes. Walter 
Scott, of Airdale College; Mr. East, of Birmingham; Dr. Beard, of 
Manchester; Mr. Gadsby, of Manchester; Mr. Sp(>ncer, of Bath; Mr. 
Hearne, of Manchester; Mr. Nolan, of Manchester; Mr. Harvey, of 
Glasgow ; Mr. Hutton, of Birmingham ; and Mr. Baird, of Paisley, with 
power to add to their number. 

The Rev. Mr. Spencer: It was also resolved that the following gen- 
tlemen should be recommended as secretaries— Mr. Massie, Mr. M'Ker* 
row, Mr. Fletoher, and Mr. Bevan. I now beg to move, '< That the 
proceedings of the provisional committee be confirmed by the conference." 
Dr. Vavohan seconded the proposition. 

The Rev. W. Giles : Gentlemen, in the list of names that has been 

read, I have not perceived the name of any gentieman from Fkeeton. 

Ours is a large town, and there is a respectable independent minister 

present from that locality, the Rev. Mr. Slate, whose name I beg 

-'e to move be added to the list 

■e Rev. Mr. Massib : The committee appointed have power to add 

'' number. It has been arranged, that they should divide them* 

uto sub-committees,— one to be a committee of resolutions and 
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Addresses, anofher a eommittee of documents, another an ezecuUre 
committee, and the foorth a committee for publication. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Spbhcbe ; In consequence of an error in the writing^ 
one of title chairmen of the Conference has been announced as Mr. Fox, 
instead of Dr. Cox. (Applause, and some laughter.) 

The Chaibiian said, that the motion was, that the rep( ^^t presented 
by the prorisional committee be adopted. It passed uuauimuusly, on 
which Dr. Cox vacated the chair ; and — 

The Rev. Thos. Adkins, of Southampton, took the chair, when tha 
proceedings commenced seriatim. He said, in opening the business,—- 
Men, bre&ren, and fathers, accustomed as I am to meet the public eye, 
having often been placed, during the course of a public life that did not 
begin yesterday, in cirenmstances that have required nerves of firmer 
texture than my own to bear, yuu will allow roe to say, that at no period 
of my by-gone existence have I felt myself to be pla<-,e(l in a situation 
more tremendously responsible than that in which, by your un« 
merited, bat, at the same time, highly flattering suffrages, I am at this 
moment. (Applause.) Called upon most unexpectedly, and as you will 
allow me to say, most undeservedly, to fill this important situation ; 
bemg also fi*om that very circumstance thoroughly unprepared to ad- 
dress you in a clear consecutive manner, I can only throw myself upon 
your Christian kindness and forbearance, and, at the same time, I look 
up to Heaven for strength above my own. Gentlemen, tho history, the 
ecclesiastical history of the world, presents us with a numerous succes- 
sion of synods and of councils, assemblies of ministers of religion for 
varions purposes, with " all the pomp and circumstance " attending those 
events; but will you allow me to say, that the meeting of this morning 
is unprecedented and unparalleled ? (Hear.) What, when I look up, do 
I see ? I must confess that my heart thrills with unwonted feelings, as 
I see hundreds, many hundreds, of ministers of the religion of Christ, 
representing every section of the universal church ; many of them bear- 
ing names dear aHke to learning and to piety, all of whom have trod 
with a greater or less degree of success in that humble but most import- 
ant path of benefiting their fellow-creatures. I see them convened 
from every part of this extensive empire. And for what convened f 
Not to place themselves in hostile array, sect against sect, and party 
against party— (applause) — ^within the narrow lines of sectarian demar- 
eation; not to hurl at each other the (ru^umyii/men of excommunication, 
placing the unhappy delinquent under the ban of exclusion in this 
world, and consigning him to final perdition in the world to come; not 
to harmonize the jarring shibboleths of conflicting creeds ; but, men, 
brethren, and fathers, occupied and interested by an object greater 
than which can hardly enter into the mind of the most eminent 
Christians, but less than which cannot satisfy ours. (Loud applause.) 
.We are met together, then, brethren and fathers, at the call of suffering 
humanity; (applause;) and that call reaching us, not across the briny 
ocean, but through the green valleys and the populous streets of our own 
native land. We are, I admit, met at the very outset of our procedure 
by a query, ^What have Christians, and, more than all. Christian 
ministers, to do with temporal politics?" But I have yet to learn thatf 
when we become denizens of that kingdom which is not of this world, 
we are to forego the immunities and to forget the duties that relate to 
the present life. (Hear.) I have yet to learn how, when we begin to 
be Christians, we cease to be men. (Hear.) Admitting, as I oheerfuUy 
do, that Christianity, taking man in his actual condition, elevates him 
to a nobler sphere, and, in proportion to the vigour and intensi^ of iti 
0{»9Vittom WtoM Um«hl9iiiP8 to the counta^ iawhioh ho Utm 
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Jr«iigloiu cWactet, \n proteueSij fhe common bond 0/ our union, and 
the common centre of repose to our guilty and throbbing hearis,— in that 
name I do beseech you, that, in the conducting of the important, 
proceedings which concentrate in themselves the attention of the 
country in which we live— (for all eyes at this moment are fixed upon 
Mcmchester, and upon the scenes in which it is about to engage), — I say, 
then, in his name, and for his sake, I do entreat you to avoid, as much as 
possible, all that may commit you to a distinctive line of party politics, 
(hear, hear,) all that may compremise you in the eyes of the world, or 
discredit you as not being influenced by the unswerving principles of him 
whose gospel is peace — *' peace to him that is afar off, and to him that ia 
nigh." I do hope— and these are my concluding words, and they are the 
result of sober and earnest prayer— I do hope that such may be the case 
with respect to you. I do beseech you, men, brethren, and fatbera, (0 
blend in yourselves all that is intrepid and undinching in principle, with 
all that is bland in a conciliating spirit ; and to superadd to the conrage 
of a lion, also the gentleness of a lamb. (Loud applause.) 

Dr. Pye Smith then rose to address the meeting, but was intermpfed 
by— 

Dr. y AUG HAN, who wished to know if Dr. Smith intended to speak to 
the question as to the manner in which the proceedings should be opened. 

Dr. Smith said, he was sure there could be but one opinion on tliat 
subject, fie regretted to state that his hearing was so imperfect that 
(except through the kindness of a dear friend who wrote for him) he was 
perfectly incapable of understanding any thing that was said. He could 
not, consequently, take any part in the proceedings of a deliberatiTe as- 
aembly. But, as he was informed before he came to the meeting that he 
would be expected to say something at the commencement of the busi- 
ness on the propriety of such a meeting, he had arranged a few thoughts 
for the purpose. He felt, however, that he could not trust himself, were 
he to attempt to speak in his ordinary manner ; he feared his feelings 
would betray him, and that he should be in danger both of failing to say 
what he wished, and of becoming unduly prolix. He would, therefore, 
cast himself on, the candour and charity of his friends while he read a 
few words which he had prepared. (Cheers.) The venerable doctor then 
proceeded as follows:— I feel myself deeply obliged to those Christian 
ministers, and other friends to their country and to mankind, who de- 
vised and have convened this meeting. I am sure, also, that my breth- 
ren who have come from their homes, and intermitted their sacred 
labours upon this occasion of solemn and imperative demand, will unite 
with me in acknowledging the ready hospitality with which so large a 
number of honourable families have welcomed us. We have come toge- 
ther in no capacity, assumed or implied, expressed or imagined, of 
authority. We are not a conclave, nor a synod, nor a convocation. 
,We disclaim any pretension of a right to make laws or regulations, or 
any desire to bind the consciences of our fellow Christians, or to cotn- 
mand their practice. We disclaim and abhor everything that might 
savour of disaffection to our beloved sovereign and the constituted autho- 
rilies of her realm, or of dictating measures to the legislature, or of fo- 
menting discontent^ or exciting to turbulence. We want to sooUie, not to 
irritate ; we long, and seek, and pray to do good, and not evil ; to pro- 
mote harmony and beneficence, to invade no man's interest, to diminish 
no man's happiness, to *' follow tlie things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another." We have not assembled at 
the summons of any human authority. We are not here to do any m«&*s 
biddings. We are nut come to say with onr tongues, or subscrfbe witb 
^9X h^^dsy any. declaration or opinions with which our hoarti do not 
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accord. Our gathexing together is the unforced act of eaeb ttn*s owii 
will; and, so far from regarding this individual freeness of aetlon asm 
circumstance to be regretted, ve see in it an element of strength 
and success. We may apply to it, wiUi eminent reason, the noble 
declaralions of one of the most distingoisbed philosophers of our 
own or any other country, Pnifessor Whewell, in his presidential 
address to the British Association, delivered not three weeks ago, 
at Devonport, July 39th. Speaking of efforts, by voluntary asso- 
elation, ** to elevate and improve the condition of man," he recom- 
mended such efforts as ** of that use, which, if we disregard, the 
condition of man forthwith becomes degraded, and his prospects a 
blank; of use in raising our thoughts and stimulating oar exertions, so 
that we may become wiser, and better, and nobler, than we are. 
Is this a new doctrine ?" asked the professor. ** Ood be thanked," 
he replied, '* in this country at lea<«t, it has long been, familiar 
to men's minds, has been practically acted upon, and has been 
attended with the most blessed and glorious effects. Do we despair ot 
great and good objects, because we live in a state of society where men 
act each for himself, unforced by supreme power? Feeling that we are 
free, and that it is our glorious privilege to act as free men, we attempt 
to realize our ideas, not by the poiver of the state, but by that power 
which, in such a state, and on such subjects, represents the conviction 
of the nation, t/ie power of voluntary association." We are come 
together astxninisters and teachers of the Christian religion However 
diversely we may understand that religion, with respect to many, and 
those important points, of theological doctrine, and ecclesiastioal order, 
in this we are all agreed, that true religion requires of us, and of all 
men, '' to do jusUy and to love mercy," as well as '' to walk humbly 
with our God ;" we are all convinced that religion, virtue, and morality, 
cannot be separated from each other. We are drawn to this populous 
town, one of the most important in her majesty's dominions, one of the 
most vital and sensitive parts of the body politic, because we have heard 
** the voice of the cry of" — our country — " lamentation and bitter weep- 
ing ; the harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved !" 
The cry of distress has pierced our souls. The woes of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands have demanded our sympathy. The fear of 
still greater evils has filled us with intense anxiety. We come to give 
vent to our fellow-feeling with the destitute and the sorrowful, and 
those that have no comforter. We come to raise a protest and a prayer 
on their behalf; and not more on their behalf, as a class of men, than 
on behalf of the rich and gi-eut ; for we are convinced, that all the orders 
of society, however immeasurably diversified, have one common bond of 
interest; and that it is folly, as well as ii^uslice, for any class to attempt 
to raise itself upon the depression, or in anywise the ii\jury, of any 
other. But, wMle we disavow unfounded assumptions, we advance, in- 
deed, a claim, but of a very different kind; we elevate another kind of 
authoritf, — the claim of reason and love; the authority of the righteous 
Lord, who loveth righteousness," and whose servants we are, not for our 
own aggrandizement, but for the universal good of mankind. We are 
discharging an Important and necessary part of our function as men con- 
secrated to the teaching of religion, when we explain and enforce its 
nature and its obligations as demanding universal righteoitftiest. We 
take our stand upon the foundation of both the law and the gospel ; and 
we desire to impress every soul of man with the in<Uspensable obligation 
of honestly obeying the divine commands, ''That which is altogether 
just, thou shalt follow. All things whatsoever ye would that men shonl«^ 
do to you, do ye even to to them. Whatsoever thinn are tiue^ whelr 
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ever things are honest, whatsoever are just, whatsoever are pure, what- 
soever are lovely, whatsoever are of good report; if there be any yirtae 
and if there he any praise, think on these things;" so think on them, 
as the undeniable meaning of the passage is, (reu/ra Xoyf^M^e), as to 
reason upon Mem, understand them in their hill comprehension, apply 
them fairly, and practise them faithfully. But we are impressed with 
the conriction that this great law of righteousness is contradicted and 
violated, and rebellion is thus perpetrated against the Mi^esty of heaven 
by doctrines and practices, which for many centuries have been current 
among nations civilized, or professing to be so, with regard to trade ; that 
is, the interchange of commodities, Uie products of skill and industry, be- 
tween the different families and tribes of mankind. The com laws of our 
country have a deplorable pre-eminence in this class of unrighteons 
and suicidal legislation. They had their origin in the night of ignorant 
and barbarous ages ; when men were trampled down by absurd and 
wicked monopolies and other usages, the outbreaks and badges of that 
insolent feudal tyranny which oppressed both nations and princes ; 
and thus the human mind was abased to a low pitch of degradation ; 
education and mental culture were extremely rare, knowledge and 
improvement had only a very slow and limited diffusion, and men 
in general were accustomed to respect no argument but that of brute 
force. The principle upon which ^ those usages rested originally 
was merely the law of strength, the logic of the savage and the brute. 
Afterwards ingenious men set themselves to find out argument^ in their 
favour; and this was the case, especially with respect to the com laws, 
500 years ago. Their fundamental error was a mistaken idea of inde- 
pendence. The general ignorance, and the military spirit of the Ume, 
may justly account, and will apologize for the mistake, which was but a 
part of a gigantic system of prejudice and error. The advantages of any 
nation, tribe, or family, were viewed with jealousy and envy ; were sup- 
posed to be at variance with the prosperity of every other ; and rivalry, 
the most short-sighted and narrow-minded, was directed in all practicable 
ways, by each class of society against every other class. A candid apo- 
logy may be made for our ancestors ; but with us the case is different. 
Sound reasoning has long ago poured its light into this obscure region, 
especially from the time of the publication of Adam Smith's great work, 
" On the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations." But practice 
has not kept pace with theory in this matter, as in many others. Preju- 
dices of custom, ancient usages, and the blind alarm of misunderstood 
self-interest, have operated to this day to clog the wheels of improve- 
ment But now we have the evidence of bitter experience to aid our 
convictions that those are not the doctrines of reason and truth, but of 
superficial thinking, and of that blind selfishness which is the very es- 
sence of SIN. The providence of God, by establishing the vast divermty 
of climate, soil, atmosphere, products of all kinds, and national capabili- 
ties, has abundantly demonstrated the intention that all the divisions of 
the human race should be dependent on each other. This is a constitu- 
tion of the glorious Creator and Lord of all things, replete with wisdom 
and beneficence. In the giving and receiving of benefits, upon a system 
of unlimited progression, the e^'ils of a rivalry founded on jealousy a&d 
enmity are made glaringly evident by the mutually hurtful consequences 
which spring frova it ; and, on the opposite side, kind affections are che- 
rished, acts of firiend^ip are called forth and encouraged, mutual rights 
are respected, justice is maintained, peace is loved and preserved, and 
WAR, that greatest scourge of mankind, the most prolific cause of guilt 
id misery, is seen in its pernicious character, and is disliked and 
-ded from the dictates of rational self-interest — ^TMs course of senti- 
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ment and practice is moet bappily snbservient to the great design of the 
gospel of oar Lord Jesus Christ, which all real Christians belioTe and 
love, and whose first and indispensable lesson is, that we should <* not 
bite and devour /' but cordially love, and by love serve, one another : 
and this glorious gospel will not rest till it has shed its beams upon all 
nations ; '< and they shall beat their swords mto ploughshares, and iheir 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
and they shall learn war no more." Thus the doctrine and practice of 
free trade is in harmony with the essential principle and tlie benevolent 
design oi the gospel. '< Let nothing be done through strife or vain- 
glory ; but, in lowliness of mind, let each esteem other better than them- 
selves. Look not every man on his own things," his own selfish feelings 
and interests; <*but every man also on the things of others," with 
a generous and liberal consideration. ^ See that none render evil 
for evil to any man ; but ever follow that which is good, both among 
yourselves and to all men." To help forward this happy state of human 
relations, is the object for which we have here assembled. We do not 
flatter ourselves that our efforts can at once eradicate the prejudices 
and ^nox^ which are the grow& of ages, or that we unaided can effect 
this desirable conviction in minds reluctant and inveterate. But these 
principles of morality are a part of '* the whole counsel of God," which 
we are bound to teach, if we would be " faithful ministers of Christ." 
If we be supine and silent, we shall be partakers of the guilt of 
the evil that is so fearfully done ; and we shall be answerable at the 
tribunal ot God for its consequences. Some of those consequences, long 
foreseen and forewarned, have burst upon us in a manner, as to rapidity 
and extent, which may fill the stoutest heaii, with grief and fear. Are we 
not then called upon, by our most solemn obligations, to oppose tbe evil 
which threatens to destroy us, and to promote the good which is so 
instrumental of temporal and spiritual benefit ? Tbe feelings which are 
now awakened, the attention which is widely excited, encourage our 
hopes. An opportunity is given for enforcing this branch of evangelical 
morals, with prospects of attention and success, greater than we hare 
before possessed. What we have taught and inculcated in our own small 
circles, we hope, by means of this meeting, to lay before our countrymen 
in a way that will draw their more serious attention, and more effectually 
recommend the truth to their understandings and their hearts. Some 
personfe may object, that this and its allied subjects belong to the science 
of politics and political economy, and that it is not befitting to the 
ministers of religion to give opinions or advice upon them. Against the 
spirit of this objection, I enter my determined protest It can be ad- 
vanced by only ignorance or unfairness. What are politics, but the 
knowledge and practice of the claims of right and the obligations of duty 
which belong to men as members of society ? Is not this knowledge and 
practice an essential part of morality ? And is there, can there be, any 
religion without morality? As teachers of religion, therefore, we are 
bound to be teachera of politics, and to guard the important subject 
against errors and abuses. Our object is to teach the politics which flow 
from piety, the politics of equitable benevolence, the politics of the 
gospel, the politics of Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Lord. We are 
deeply concerned that we and those to whom we minister should " render 
to sJI their due ; putting to silence the ignorance of foolish men ; as free, 
and not using our liberty' for a cloak of maliciousuess, but as the servants 
of God." We are most earnest to guard all persons, to the utmost of our 
power, against sedition, treason, rebellion, in any manner of degree, 
approach, or tendency. Be it also considered, that, while the people 
have their duU^s, they have also their claims, just and honourable 
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claims ; and that, if these be neglected, '* the cries of the poor amend* 
to the Just and Almighy One, who *^ will plead their cause." Also, to 
borrow the memorable admonition of a lamented Christian states- 
man — "property and rank have their rights, but they have likewise 
their duties." To the higher classes, therefore, even to the 
highest, we " have a message from God." But few of them will 
give us the opportunity of deliveriug it. They come not to our places 
of Christian worship ; nor will they allow us to go to them, and tell them 
of " justice, temperance, and the judgment to come." Therefore, if we 
except writing and publishing, an extraordinary measure, like this as- 
sembly is the only method left for our endeavouring to make the word of 
the Lord be heard in high places, as well as in low ; in towers and pa- 
laces, and in the pits and cellars where want and woe, disease and 
death, and many a form of misery, have fixed their dwelling. It is the vio- 
lation of religious obligation, by our laws and law- makers, which, working 
through a course of years, has at length come to a term. Those laws 
have now reached to an amount of oppression, injury, and aggravated 
cruelty, which can no longer be endured. The alternative is the abroga- 
tion of the iniquity, or the ruin of the nation. Wise and honest men, 
versed in the inseparable means of public prosperity, agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce, have long foretold this crisis. It has arrived. 
It brings in its train of terror bodily diseases which will not be confined 
to the hovel, but will spread over the land, and will mount to the most 
splendid mansions. A state of freedom from the extreme of misery is 
ordinarily necessary for the calm reilections and the exercises of piety ; 
but that state is destioyed by hunger and destitution, winter*s keen cold, 
which soon will arrive, famished families, and " the first-bom of death." 
Desperation is engendered. The burning discontent cannot be always 
smothered. We are walldng on the fires below. They threaten erup- 
tions. Then will military execution renew its horrors ; and the terrible 
catastrophe wUl befall us of a revolutionaiy anarchy, or a stem, revenge- 
ful, and unsparing tyranny. Ah ! how little do the men reflect who 
have snatched the morsel of hope from the lips of the famishing millions, 
what retribution they have been prepaiing for themselves ! In the event 
of a national convulsion (which Almighty mercy avert !) they will be 
among the first victims of infuriated revenge. In the righteous judgment 
of God often one terrible form of sin is the instrument of punishment to 
another. Measures proposed in the late parliament raised our hope of 
a blessed relief. We caught with joy and gratitude the gleams of a 
brightening dawn. But darkness has returned. Our hopes are dashed 
to the ground. "We looked, for peace, but there is no good; for the 
time of healing, and behold, trouble." But, distressed as we are, and 
wounded to the heart, we would not yield to the sad forebodings which we 
cannot suppress : we would not, we will not, despair. We desire to show 
our brethi-en, our distressed and trembling countrymen, whose labours at 
the loom and in the factory are failing of their honest recompense, that 
there are some, there are many, who feel for them and with them, and would 
gladly employ any means in their power to administer encouragement 
and consolation. Our warm desire is, to see realized the beautiful 
passage of the book of Job, " So the poor hath hope, and iniquity 
stoppeth her mouth." We likewise indulge the hope, that the facts 
which will be detailed by the Christian ministers who can bear testimony 
to the state of the manufacturing and labouring poor, will, hy their 
statements, be presented to the public notice in a manner which will 
obtain, the merited attention of all classes, and in every pari of the 
r^untry. AVe cherish the hope that the evidence supplied by this meet- 
wUl avail to dissipate the pciiiicious errors which are current in 
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some inportoat eirelet, and wUcb led oat of the highest order of thto 
peerage to say in parliament, that the efforts to ohtain the abrogation of 
the com laws, proceeded only from a few rich mannflMJtarers, who 
wished to avoid giving just wages to their workmen. May the God of 
mercy grant, my honoured brethren, that your conversation, your reso- 
lutions, your holy example in the walks of daily life, yonr influence) 
and your prayers^ may be efficacious for the averting of evil, and the 
acquisition of blessing, above all that we ask or think. 

The Kev. J. W. Massie said, he had expected that the duty which 
he now rose to perform would have devolved upon another brother of the 
ministry in Manchester. He had consented to present himself on thia 
occasion with considerable reluctance, yet not with so much reluctance 
as to cause any interruption in the proceedings which had been arranged. 
It was designed by those who had laboured, and, blessed be God, with 
success, to convene the ministers of religion on this occasion, to pre- 
sent to them, when so convened, the reasons of the Manchester minis- 
ters who had taken the lead on this subject, for soliciting the attendance 
of gentlemen from such distances, and for such a purpose. They did not 
anticipate that their revered friend, who had now addressed them, would 
have spoken prior to the explanation now to be given ; but there was not 
one connected with the arrangements who did not rejoice that he (JDr. 
3. Pye Smith) had felt at liberty thus to address them, following up the 
eloquent and fervid appeal of iheir distinguished chairman by the clear- 
ness of his expositions, and the depth of his inquiries. He (Mr. 
Massie) had felt regret that, as be proceeded, it was not likely every 
person present heard all that Dr. Pye Smith said ; but he had this 
consolatory assurance, that, as it was in manuscript, every eye would 
see it, and every heart would feel it, and would echo it through the 
uttermost parts of our land, carrying truth and persuasion to the mind 
of the intelligent and the reflective in all classes of people in the country. 
It was felt that there was now a crisis in regard to the restrictions which 
exist by law on the food of the community, both as those restriotions 
operated to the destruction of our foreign commerce, and to the ii^ory 
of our home manufacture. The ministers who suggested the convocation 
of their brethren in this conference, were convinced that there was some- 
thing that became those who went in an^ out, not alone through the 
dweUings of the rich, but many times oftener among the abodes of the 
poor, to sympathize wiUi them in their poverty, and ask relief for them 
when they were oppressed; that it was not enough merely to say, *' Be 
ye warmed, and be ye clothed," and to neglect the means of enabling 
them to enjoy such comforts ; but that any thing which they could do, it 
was not only their duty to do, but that now was the time to do it. 
They said now, because, from circumstances to which he need not here 
refer, but^hich they would understand, the question of free trade had 
been made a subject of national consideration ; and because, through 
certain influences, there had not been that response from the country on 
the question which might have been anticipated, and which the bene- 
factors of their race had earnestly desired. The conclusion had b^en 
forcibly impressed on the minds of the movors in this conference, and had 
been by some of them anticipated for months and years, that it was 
necessary, before the settlement of the great questions inv<ilved in 
free trade in the article of food could be effected,— it was necessary that 
the sympathy of the religious world should be brought into co-operation 
with the mere political economist, or with those who were regarded as 
selfish in the question. They looked to tho effect of such an amal- 
j^^amation on the question of negro slavery, and in redeeming from 
bondage the myriads of the African race who had been unrighteous^' 
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enthralled. They reg&rded the proceediugft of these geaeroufi philan- 
thropists and enlightened Christians, so allied on that occasion, as 
AiUy compatible with their profession as ministers of religion j and, 
though now and then some of them vere evil spoken of through i^ 
and they vere asked what authority they had to interfere, their exertions 
had been blessed by millions of iheir brethren, and would be by gene- 
rations yet unborn. Feeling it was so in reference to that question, it 
might be so with reference to this. I'hey felt assured that, if the same 
energies were devoted to this cause, the same result would follow, if they 
only wrought juatice, if they only Uved mercy ^ and only desired to w<Uk 
humbly with their God, And it was on this ground, and Uiis ground alone, 
that they had been convened. An objection to interfere might have 
arisen in the minds of some, because they were ministers of religion. 
They knew that it had been a matter long debated, whether ministers of 
religion should enter into politics ; but, as had been said, poUtics were 
but the morals of nations i and those were only discharging a moral 
duty, who sought 1o understand and diffuse the knowledge of right 
principles in national politics, that the obligations which they in- 
Tolved might be discharged. It might be objected, that ministers of re- 
ligion were here alone assembled in this convocation; hut reasons were 
not wanting to authorise the experiment The apprehension was not 
without force that, if delegates, who were laymen, were invited from 
different communions, there would be introduced party polities, or the 
peculiar views of political economists ; and that there would not be that 
condensation, that concentration, and thorough singleness of object, 
sought for by those who invited this conference. They concluded still 
furUier, that ihe delegates from such a mixed convention would not have 
so much influence in this generous enterprise as was hoped for from 
a more unique and united assembly; but that, going forth in this divided 
character, the effect of the conference would be comparatively dimi- 
nished. (Hear hear.) Such were their considerations, and such were 
their reasons for calling them together. They had invited ministers 
of religion under every Christian name. They excluded none bearing 
that name. They had openly and distinctly invited all ; and, when they 
could not reach them by their circulars, they had sought to gain them by 
public advertisement They rejoiced to be able to testify, that not fewer 
tlian 650 ministers had responded with a generous warmth and a ready 
utterance to their invitation, to say they would come ; and, he believed, 
oome they had. They had also to announce, that they had received far 
more than an equal niunber of letters, approving of their object, from 
gentiemen who could not come. And thus they had, in 1 ,500 localities, 
excited the attention, occupied the minds, and enlisted the sympathies 
of men bound by the most sacred obligations to use their influence for 
their starving countrymen ; and they were convinced that if tills confer- 
ence were at that moment scattered to the winds, they had been ho- 
noured to excite or call forth an influence which would reach and rouse 
certain quarters they should like to see moved. There were ministers 
of religion present who had come, some 200, some 300, some near 500 
miles distance, at their own expense, some on foot, tiiat they might be here. 
Some ministers were present, whose incomes did not exceed £50 per 
annum, and whose congregations did not contain among them three 
persons whose incomes were more than Ss, a week. He should not do 
more than state, at this moment, what tiiey had contemplated. They anr 
ticipated that the conference would confine itself to the one single ques- 
tion involved in the laws which restricted commerce in the food of the 
people. On that ground, and that ground alone, had this conference 
been invited* A respected brotheri he anticipated, would speak after 
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him. Then a gentleman whose name was associated with tliat great 
question, the emandpation of the negro, who had lent his name and 
iiifluence as their honorary secretary, wonld be permitted to state what 
would acqnit him of presnmption. This having been done, they should 
be permitted to hear a delegate from the Anti-Corn -Law League, who 
would state clearly the questions on which they were met. He would 
be heard only as a counsel at the bar. After this, they desired that gen- 
tlemen who had come with information, should give it either by vivd voce 
statements or written documents. It would then remain for the com- 
mittee to state what they should think fit to recommend to the confer- 
ence. He then read the following portion of the address calling the 
conference together, showing the single object to which their attention 
was to be directed, as chosen by the conveners from among the causes 
of national distress : 

** We are brought to the conclusion that it is our duty^ and the duty of aU 
who fiU the sacred office of ministers of religion, to look into the causes of 
our national distress. The conviction has been forced upon our minds, that 
the sufferings we deplore, and the calamities we would avert, may be traced, 
in a great degree, to the operation of the laws which produce a scarcity of 
the necessaries of life, bv circumscribing the bounties of Divine Providence. 
But we need counsel and cooperation, that we may proceed wisely and ei&-> 
dently. We thereftnre earnestly invite you to a free and friendly conference 
on the subject of the laws whidi restrict the supply of food to the people of 
this country, and the principles upon which such laws are based — to the end 
that we may i^ee upon the adof^on of some Christian and constitutional 
measures for the removal of the ascertained causes of the increasing poverty 
and impending ruin of large classes of our fellow- citi2ens." 

Mr. Massie concluded by proposing << That this conference should con- 
fine its considerations exclusively to the laws affecting the food of our 
people." 

The Rev. Richard Fletchbr said, he had engaged to second the 
resolution without any observations. Indeed, he hardly thought such a 
resolotion necessary, and feared that the bringing of it forward was cal- 
culated to raise the question whether or not other topics than the com 
laws should be entertained, and that some who might have a wish to 
bring forward other questions might avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity for doing so. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Massib : Then I withdraw the motion, and leave the business 
of the meeting to be ascertained from the terras of the inviting letter. 
(Cheers.) 

The Chairman : I am sure that those who have had the benevolence 
to assemble on this occasion, will have the discretion to confine their 
attention exclusively to the eom-law question ; and, therefore, such a 
resolution is not necesssary. 

Mr. Fletcher then announced, that a list of queries had been ex- 
tensirely circaiated, and requested that any gentlemen who had pre- 
pared answers to them, would send them for examination to the 
committee sitting below stairs, as soon as possible. The committee 
thought it desinu)le that the meetings should commence each day at 
nine o'clock^ and continue till one, at which hour they were to adjourn 
for dinner. He did not know whether those present were aware of the 
Manchester habit of dining at one o'clock. (Hear, hear ) A great 
ioconvenience would be sustained by those families who had invited 
ministers to their houses, unless a punctual attendance at that hour 
was observed. Those gentlemen who wished for tea or coffee should 
get it immediately after dinner, in order to be at the meeting again at 
four o'clock, where they would sit till nine in the evening. The com- 
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raittee were to meet immediately after the adjournment for the amage* 
ment of the subsequent proceedings of the conference. He was a&i 
present when the discussion took place respecting the deTotional pro- 
ceedings of the conference ; but he was desired to state, that it was 
thought advisable that some devotional engagements might be attended 
to each day in sach a manner as not to compromise the principles of 
any gentleman present. It was thought better not to make such 
engagements the act of the body, but the voluntary act of those minis- 
ters who wished to join in them. Arrangements could be made for 
prayer meetings in Lloyd-street Chapel each morning and evening. He 
thought it light to mention the matter, that it might be talked over in 
the interval. He fully concurred in the greater part of the statements 
made by Mr. Massie respecting the getting up of the meeting, and 
could only say, that the wisdom or folly of such a course could only be 
judged of by its results. It was one of that class of experiments which 
might be regarded either as a complete failure or a glorious revolution, 
just as it turned out. Considering the character of the auditory, and 
the class of gentlemen of whom it was composed, many of whom were 
well known to him, he had full confidence in the wisdom, prudence, 
and the religious tone which would pervade their discussions. He 
trusted that party politics, and every thing of a partizan nature, would 
be wholly excluded from their deliberations. 

Dr. Yaughan rose to order. He did not intend to make a speech, and 
hoped he would have the attention of the meeting. He could fully ap- 
preciate the difficulties which the Manchester committee had to contend 
against relative to the opening of the meetings by prayer. He thought 
he could see a mode by which any difficulty might be obviated, and which 
made no invasion on the religious feelings or opinions of any party. 
The chair might be taJcen at nine o'clock, and the first half hour appro- 
priated to devotional exercises. It would then be q[)tional with those 
wbo could not conscientiously join in those exercises, to stay away until 
hal^past nine. The reverend gentleman then moved a resolution to that 
effect. 

The Rev. Mr. Fletcher suggested that the matter might be left to 
the decision of the committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox considered the subject of such paramount import- 
ance, that he was unwilling to have it thrown back on the condderaXion 
of the committee. He felt as much respect as any man in the room for 
gentlemen composing the committee ; but to no committee on earth should 
the meeting deleg^ the power of determining whether they should pre- 
sent their united supplications to the throne of Heaven. He would 
warmly second the motion of Dr. Yaughan, for he thought prayer to God 
should precede every other consideration. 

The Rev. Timothy East supported the motion. He thought that 
those Christian friends who could not unite in those exercises of prayer, 
might not come at the commencement of the proceedings. If they met 
as a body without prayer, he was of opinion that they would be held up 
to public disgrace. 

The Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, said there was a simple method 
of reconciling the opinions of all— namely, by opening their proceedings 
with the Lord's prayer ; in which a petition would arise very much in con- 
gruity with tlie object and feelings of the meeting'^*' Give us this day'* (or 
" day by day," if you please) " our daily bread." (Applause.) Nobody eoold 
see any invasion of religious or political feeling in that prayer; but he 
was very much afraid, that, if they were left to the outpourings of eoLtem- 
~>ueous devotion, some prayers, not very consistent with the feelings of 
parties, might be oft'ered — prayers which would be something like 
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a politioal ladicUnent (0!Mppn>bAtion.) He would therefore suggest 
that they would open their meetings with that form of prajer which our 
Lord haud taught his diedples. 

The HeY. Dr. Ritchie, of Edinburgh, thought the question Rhould not 
have been mooted at alL He could not understand what that gospel 
minister was made of^ who would reftise to unite with his brethren in 
the ministry u( Christ in supplication to the throne of grace. He would, 
therefore, support the motion of Dr. Yaughan. He disagreed with the 
prerious speaker respecting the character of the extemporaneous pray- 
ers which might be offered up. The meeting was not composed of such 
discordant elements, that no one could be found in it capable of making 
a suitable extemporaneous prayer. (Hear, hear.) He (Dr. Ritchie) also 
deprecated the drawing of a line of demarcation between those who could 
jein in prayer, and those who could not. He wished it, therefore, to be 
understood, that the first exercise in which they should engage when 
they met was prayer; and that if, from any cause, any gentleman could 
not join with Uiem, no distinction should be drawn — ^''To his own master 
he standeth or falleth." (Approbation.) 

The Chairman then rose to put the question, but was interrupted by-— 

Dr. Halley, who objected on the ground that the meeting was com- 
posed of persons of different religious denominations, some of whom could 
not conscientiously join with others in such a sacred exercise. He was 
surrounded by several Roman Catholic priests ; and he thought that, in 
fairness to litem, if gentlemen of other denominations were allowed to offer 
up extemporaneous prayers, they (the priests) should be allowed to com- 
mence by the celebration of the mass. Before he would join in such aprayer- 
meeting himself, he would like to know who were the parties uniting with 
him. If, for instance, Mr. Beard, who was an unitarian minister, should be 
called on to pray, he (Dr. Halley) would not think it right to unite with 
him. But why should he be excluded more than him (Dr. Halley) ? Why 
should those who agreed with him arrogate to themselyes any right to 
conduct the religious services ? Was it because they constituted a mino- 
rity ? He trusted the meeting would nut be influenced by any such reason. 
They had met to consider the wants of the poor; and he hoped the apple 
of religious discerd would not be thrown in to mar their efforts at removing 
them. Those who desired to pray might do so at their homes and re- 
spective chapels ; and by this means ministers of different denominations 
might for once come together on common grounds, without having their 
harmony interrupted by the introduction of topics on which they could 
not agree. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Fbancis J. Abchbr, P.P., of Hillsborough Hall, Blesssing- 
tooy aaid he had attended the meeting on the invitation of Mr. George 
Thompson, and begged to put his decided negative on a resolution which 
h«d a tendency to turn the attention of that great meetiog from the question 
they had met to consider, by involving them iu a religious warfare. As a 
Catholic clergyman) he acknowledged that prayer was good; but as the 
meeting was neither of a political nor religious nature, he thought it 
better to confine their attention* to the question they had met to dis- 
C1I99 — a question .on which the happiness of so many thousands of their 
feUoW'Oreatures depended. The object of the meeting was to consider 
a^rx ^ discuss the necessity and utility of the total repeal of those oppres- 
srre laws which grind down the poor by enhancing the price of bread. 
He was of opinion that God, the great Creator, who created man in his 
own living image and likeness, and who, as the word of God said, 
*^ created the earth and the goodness of it, that man might eat bread to 
satiety,'* never sanctioned tiie present com lawst A more iireliglowi 
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enactment, or one more at variance with the law of God^ never was 
passed than the com law. ('' Question, question.") 

The Chairman expressed his pleasure in finding such gentlemen aa 
the last speaker associating with clergymen of other denominations in the 
conference, andthatthe subject of opening the meeting by prayer had come 
imder discussion. If that discussion had not taken place, it might have 
been said by certain parties out of doors, who watched their proceedings 
with a cautious eye, that prayer was practically excluded from the meet« 
ing. As that was not the only place in which the divine blessing could 
be supplicated, and as certain difficulties attending devotional exercises 
in the meeting could not well be got rid of, he hoped the resolution would 
be withdrawn. Gentlemen might meet in their respective coteries for 
social worship, and thus have all the advantages which might be ex- 
pected to arise from prayer, without any of the evils that would result 
from its introduction into such a mixed assembly. He hoped they would 
all be united to advocate the cause of suffering humanity, and endeavour 
to carry out their benevolent objects without any compromise of principle. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr. Yaughan said, he would not have proposed the resolution, if he 
had thought it would have met with so much opposition. The resolution 
was then withdrawn. 

Mr. M'Kebbow said, that during the interval, between one and four 
o'clock, arrangements would be made for the increased accommodation 
of the assembly. Gentlemen wishing to communicate with each other, 
could leave notice on the table at the top of the first stairs. If any gentle- 
men who arrived that morning had not found their way to residences, he 
would recommend them to proceed to them without delay, as they might 
find it difficult to discover them in the darkness of the evening. Those 
who had not made arrangements with regard to dining, were requested 
to apply to Mr. Massie, in the borooghreeve's room, who. had cards of 
invitation for fifty gentlemen. 

Mr. Massie hoped that those hospitable friends who wished to open 
their houses to particular gentlemen, would not feel slighted if others 
were sent them by mistake. 

fhe meeting was then declared by the Chaibman to be adjourned to 
four o'clock; and the gentlemen named on the committee were requested 
to remain a short time, and assemble in the boroughreeve's room. 



AFTERNOON MEETING. 

During the adjournment of the meeting, the seats in the body of the 
hall had been turned so as to enable their occupants, the members of 
the conference generally, to face the platform at the upper end. The 
space for the public at the lower end of the hall, next Cheapside, bad 
been contracted, so as to afford more room for the numerous ministers ; 
the barrier being placed further back, and up to the columns, so as to 
reserve for the members of conference exclusively the whole space be- 
tween the two ranges of columns in the room. The morning being 
gloomy, there was but a feeble light in some parts of the room ; but 
in the afternoon the sun shone bright, and the large meeting bad a 
very striking appearance when the spacious hall was illuminated by 
the sun's rays. About twenty minutes past four, the Rev. Thomas 
Adkins, of Southampton, resumed the chair, and said that the com- 
mittee were making arrangements for the subsequent proceedings as 
'^'ipidly as possible ; and he expected them every moment to lay the 
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programme of the future proceedings before the meeting. Shortly 
afterwards, the Cbaibm an called upon — 

Tlie Rev. Thomas Sfencrr, of Hintoa Charter-boase,'who said, ha 
was not about to make a speech on the com laws, but merely to state 
a matter of business. We are assembled here (said the rev. gentleman) 
from all parts of England, as a jury, to try a particular question. We 
hear that trade is dead *, we are coming to hold a coroner's inquest 
(Hear.) We shall to-morrow, the next day, and the day after, delifer 
our opiaions, and also give such evidence as we have collected from 
our own parts of England ; but in the meantime it is very desirable 
ia call a layman to our bar, and to give him permission to bring a wit- 
ness, if he has one« from foreign parts ; we think it desirable to hear a 
merchant at home, and also a person from abroad ; and, therefore, I 
have to propose that conference do allow Mr. Cobden to address them 
on this particular question ; (applause ;) and, if necessary, in his de- 
fence of the cause, to produce a gentleman from America, to speak as to 
the state of things there, that conference should permit him so to do. 
I think DO layman ought to be allowed to address the ministers pre- 
sent, unless with the express permission of conference. I believe in 
the House of Commons they would not allow ministers to be present ; 
then surely in this house, which consists of d50 members, not of 668, 
we should' keep the privileges of our house, and only allow laymen to 
speak at our bar bv permission. (Laughter.) I beg to propose that 
Richard Cobden, Esq., the able advocate of the repeal of the com 
laws, be permitted to address this conference. (Applause.) 

The motion having been seconded by Dr. Payne, and passed unani- 
mously, amidst much applause,— 

Richard Cobden, Esq. M.P., came forward, warmly welcomed by 
plaudits, and said, — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, although it has 
often been my fate to address a public meeting in this Town Hall, I 
must conscientiously declare, that on no former occasion have I ad- 
dressed an assembly here with the same emotions which I now expe- 
rience, because on no former occasion have I seen an assembly in 
this Town Hall, the result of whose deliberations, I believe, mav be 
of such vast importance to the great question which I have so mucn at 
heart — the repeal of the com laws. I appear before you, not as an 
individual, but as a representative, on this occasion, of a numerous and 
tolerably influential body, designated *^The Anti-(3om-Law League." 
I am deputed by that body to explain to you the grounds on which 
we advocate the repeal of the com and provision laws. And, in 
doing so, do not expect from me any appeals whatever to your 
feelings or your sympathies. I am come, as Mr. Spencer has 
well observed, to give evidence in this cause, and my eyidenee 
must be facts. (Hear, hear.) When, about two years and a half ago, a 
large number of individuals, from all parts of the kingdom, assembled 
in Manchester, to take into consideration the question of the corn and 
provision monopolies, they entered upon a discussion of the question 
with no other view but to arrive at a true and just conclusion, without 
respect to party considerations, to expediency, or to class interests, or 
any other inferior considerations whatever. They tested the question, 
as far as they were enabled to do so, by the unalterable principles of 
truth and justice; and they came to the conclusion, that no tax what* 
ever upon ihe bread of the people was just. (^* Hear." and applause.) 
It is estimated, that every family in the kingdom, of the same number, 
will consume about an equal quantity of bread. I think, it might be 
said, that the poorer thp family, tlie greater amount of bread will 
that family consume. It has been further Estimated, by a ytry import 
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tant body, the hand-loom commission inqairens that the arenge of the 
worktDg-class. families of the kingdom earn 10s. a- week ; and of that 
10s. these gentlemen are of opinion, after very wide and careful con* 
siderations, of this lOs- every working man's family spends 5s. upon 
bread. CHear.) Now, it mast be computed, that, at the very lowest, 
our bread tax has raised the price of bread in this country from the 
time it has passed, full 40 per cent, above the price of the bread which 
would have been eaten by the poor without a tax at all. 40 per cent, 
then, is the amount of the tax paid upon bread ; 40 per cent upon 5s. 
which the labouring man spends for his family on bread, or 28. ont of 
5s. ; 2s. out of 10s. a-week, is the income tax which the labouring man 
pays for his bread. 2s out of 10s., or 20 per cent income tax, is the 
amount which the labouring community pay for a tax on their bread. 
Ascending a little higher in the social scale, the better-paid mecfaanic* 
with 20s. a week, spends no more for bread than the humblest hand- 
loom weaver with 10s., or 2s. a week, which, upon his earnings, was an 
income tax of 10 per cent. The man receiving 40s. a week paid 2s. 
for bread, or five per cent, income tax ; and, ascending to the middle 
class with an income of £5 per week, the income tax they paid was 
only two per cent. But, ascending higher, till yon come to the income 
of a nobleman, or mUlionaire, he spends no more in bread than the 
poor hand- loom weaver; and, to estimate the amount of tax he pays 
for bread, you mnst go to a fractional coin less than we can compute 
in this country. (Applause.) Thus, while the bread tax levies a tax 
of 20 percent on an average, on the income of all the unskilful labourers 
in this country, the duke with his £15,000 a year dues npt pay a 
thousandth part of one per cent, per annum. (Hear.) If it were pro- 
posed to lay a tax in these proportions, and so graduated, for the par- 
poses of revenue, would not a righteous burst of indignation be raised 
through the land a^^ainst such a proposition ? But the bread tax is 
that, and a great deal worse ; for it is just that amount of income tax 
which I have described, and, instead of going to the revenue, it is a 
tax levied upon the poor man's cupboard for the benefit of the rich 
man. (Applause.) I know of no country where a tax has ever been 
directly levied upon the bread of the people. I have travelled in the 
dominions of Mehemet Ali himself; and I can bear testimony to the 
fact, that there is no bread tax in Egypt, and T know of no worse go- 
vernment than that. We know of the extremities to which some des- 
potic governments are rednced for revenues ; we know of the yearly 
•borrowing of Austria: it has abundance of corn; but, in all the 
abundance of Austria, no despot has yet dared to levy a tax upon the 
bread of the people. Nor would you have a tax upon bread in thisconntry, 
if it had been levied directly, and if it had been nnderstoodby the people 
who pay it. (Hear.) These, and such as these, were our reasons why the 
Anti-Corn- Law League founded itself upon the principle of a total repeal 
of ihe corn and provision laws. But they did more. We had amongst 
our body a few of those philanthropic members of the society of 
Friends, who had belonged to the anti-slavery party, (hear,) and they 
raised anotlier question. It might have been felt inconvenient at the 
time this question was raised ; but these sturdy sticklers for principle 
raised the question, *^ If the total repeal of the corn laws be just, is 
not the immediate repeal of the corn laws just V* (Hear, hear.) These 
gentlemen arcrned, and I think fairly, that, acknowledging the bread 
tax to be unjust, and that it was an injustice of such a magnitude, 
and bearing upon the great mass of the people, that there were no con- 
-^derations that could justify the continuance of such a tax for a dsv, 
t might Bot justify it for a hundred years. It was^ therefore, T . 
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bringing-tbeqTiestioii to the principles of truth and jostice, and set- 
ting aside all other considerations, — it was, therefore, on those grounds 
that the fundamental principle of the Anti-Com-Law League has been 
the advocacy of the total repeal of the corn laws, and no other ques- 
tion can be entertained by the Anti-Corn-Ldw League. I apprehend, 
at all events, that the circumstances to which I hare directed your 
attention, are circumstances to which you will look in order to come 
to a just conclusion on the subject- You will recollect Uiat the bread 
tax affects the great body of the people. We are told, indeed, that the 
com law has a tendency to keep up wages. It has been, 1 believe, an 
error on the part of those who passed the law ; it has been a funda- 
mental error on the part of many of them — and that error has become 
wide^spread, and exists at the present day — that by some means or 
other, the putting of a tax on the food of the people was a bar against 
a fall in the rate of wages. A more mistaken, a more monstrous idea, 
could never be entertained. The idea that the shutting out of foreign 
commerce would have a tendency to increase the rate of wages, and 
the amount of employment, must appear, on the first view of the 
question, to every enlightened mind, the most monstrous fallacy that 
could possibly be conceived. But we are told, when we advocate the 
repeal t>f the corn laws, that the object of that repeal is to enable the 
manufacturing capitalists to compete with foreigners in the prices of 
their productions. Why, gentlemen, we compete with foreigners now, 
even with the bread tax on our shoulders; or how could we export to 
every corner of the globe forty or fifty millions' worth of the pro- 
ducts of this country ? When these productions go abroad, do the 
inhabitants of New York or China make any allowance to us on ac- 
count of the bread tax ? Bo they make any allowance to our manu- 
facturers on account of the burdens borne by the people? No: we 
must put our ^oods alongside of the productions or the Swiss or 
American; and, if not sold in competition with them, they will not 
besold at all. (Hear, hear.) And the price at which they will sell 
in China or New York is precisely the same as that in this country ; 
fot think you any capitalist would send his goods to the Antipodes 
for sale, if he could find a better price for them in this market ? so 
that, with respect to competition, perhaps we have it now to the 
fullest and completest degree. The master manufacturer must sell 
bis productions as cheap as the manufacturer abroad, or his labour 
will not be called for. We are told that the price of labour here is 
higher than abroad. I deny it : if our labour here was dearer than 
abrqad, how could we sell our productions cheaper? I have tra- 
velled in most civilized countries, and in some barbarous ; and I 
think that a fallacious mode of comparing the price of labour in 
foreign countries, with its price at home, has been adopted. They 
take the labour of a day, or of a week, and compare its price with 
the labour performed in the same time at home ; but they do not take 
tlie quantity of that labour. You have here a fine full-blooded racer, 
that will do twice the quantity of work that could be done in the same 
time by the steed of another country, and then you clap on him double 
weight; you make him carry fourteen stone against seven. (Loud 
cheers.) Why, gentlemen, if any other fact were necessary to show 
that labour in this country has no protection against labour abroad, I 
need not go further than to state, that thirty or forty thousand 
pairs of arms are going abroad every year to find that employment 
which they cannot procure at home. Think you they would trans- 
port themselves— think yon they would subject themselves to the second 
pezuiltjr in our primim^ cod^, if they found better emplojm^Ot at home 
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or any employment at all? But, though tliese fallacies are daily 
refuted, they daily sprout up again. We are constantly told, that the 
bread tax is a protection of the labour of this country against the 
labour of the continent ; but this has not been proved. This assertion 
has been reiterated in the teeth of facts and the most conclusive rea- 
soning. (Hear, hear.) But do not you think, that, before a Christian 
legislator sits down to pass a law, to raise artificially and legally the 
price of food sold to the labouring man, he should first of all settle by 
what means he would raise in proportion the price of the man's labour ? 
(Hear, hear.) I have lately been in Nottinghamshire, for the express 
purpose of ascertaining tne rata of wages and the condition of the 
frame-work knitters there. There are gentlemen here present who 
will be able to know whether I am telling you the facts truly. I found 
men employed in the stocking frame-work for 8s. a week ; and they 
told me, that, in 1816 and 1817, immediately after the corn law came 
into operation, they had 18s. a week with less labour. And mark this : 
the stocking-frame is not, like the hand-loom, subject to interference 
from the power-loom and the steam-engine: it is the same now as it was 
one hundred years ago. There are stocking-frames now at work nearly 
a hundred years old. The stocking-frame is subject to no disturbing 
causes like other machinery. But if you go from the poor man^s 
hovel to the rich man's demesne, there you will find a class in Notting- 
hamshire, on the borders of a young nobleman's estate (I will not per- 
sonally allude to him by name) ; but, at the last election, he declared 
that the legislature must keep up the price of com to S6s. or 588. 
These men, who were fed from the productions of those fields at a price 
raised by act of parliament, presented a petition to parliament on be- 
half of their families who were famishing far want of bread. In that 
petition they said, ** Give us a law which will keep up the price of 
labour ;" but they are answered in this manner :— *' Oh ! these men 
are ignorant of political economy. It is quite impossible to keep up 
the rate of wages by legislative enactment ; that is all settled by 
a law over which we have no control-— the law of supply and demand." 
Is it not almost incredible that men should be found in this Christian 
country— ay, men who are themselves individually disposed to be 
amiable and excellent — to pass a law which would compel the poor 
man to pay a double price for his food, and at the same time not to 
pass a law which would give that man a double price for his labour ? 
But we hqjve a law in existence nominally for the purpose of pro- 
tecting, as it is called, the labour of this country. We have a fiscal 
system which imposes a duty on foreign cotton goods coming into this 
country, and also on woollens, silks, iron, and the like. But, gentle- 
men, I should tell you that the people of Manchester, representing 
every staple in the country, have unanimously petitioned parliament 
that those protective laws, as they are called, should be abolished. 
They feel and know that those laws are no protection to them. If we 
can send our goods to China, and sell them cheaper there than the 
French or Germans, what have we to fear from the invasion of foreign 
manufactures ? Besides, those protective laws, as tliey are called, are 
made the pretence for otlier protective laws, which, as I have shown 
you, are calculated grievously to injure every class of trade. To give 
you a specimen of the extent to which this kind of pretences is ccu'ried, 
there is an act on the statute-book making a duty of 40s. a ton payable 
for coals brought to Newcastle ! (Cheers and laughter.) We have, gen- 
tlemen, viewed this question as one affecting the rights of labour, be» 
^use there are 20,000,000 of people in this country who subsist on the 
^ of labour, and which sheuld have our primary consideratioD, even 
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if they liad not the additional claim whieh their poverty gives them. 
It is with regard to their interests, and not those of the capitalists, that 
the anti-com-law leaguers advocate the total repeal of those laws. I am 
now departing from that ground which I would exhort you to make the 
primary and principal ground of your consideration, to consider a ques- 
tion of a commercial character. You are told, that the repeal of the 
com laws would cause a consequent drain of gold to pay for wheat 
There is no difficulty in answering this question, by referring to our 
trade in other commodities. We are importing from £40,000,000 to 
£50,000,000 of goods every year, consisting of silk, cotton, coffee, and 
the like, and yet we never heard of a drain of gold to pay for these com 
modities. During the last twenty-fi^e years, you will be startled when I 
tell you that we have imported £1,000,000,000 of commodities, and that 
we have exported the same amount of commodities in exchange. But 
durii^ that time we have had to import some twenty or thirty millions of 
com, and then you have heard of those mighty perturbations of our 
exchange, and those fearful drains of specie to pay for it. And why ? 
Because you have a law applicable to com different form all other fiscal 
laws ; because you have a law which shuts out from the honest merchant, 
who can deal in all the other commodities of the earth, the power of 
dealing in com, and confines to a class of jobbers and gamblers, who 
make this articte for the food of the people an article for Jobbing and 
gambling, just as they do at Ascot or Crockford's. Make Uie law so as 
the merchant importing com should know what he would have to pay 
for it, and you would have this country the granary of Europe. Why, 
you hear of statesmen and ministers going to the weather-glass; they 
talk of the moon's changes, and speculate on what kind of weather we 
should have; and why ? Besause there was only three weeks' consump- 
tion in the north. We are on the edge of a precipice. But what have we 
of cotton ? At the present moment there is lying at Liverpool 30 weeks' 
conavmption of cotton. But we are told that it is dangerous, it is not 
proper that we should be dependent on foreigners for the food we eat. 
I see in the law of nature, and the arrangements of Providence, that 
which would forbid us to be independent. I see in this arrangement 
the best guarantee for peace. I see in this arrangement, on the grandest 
possible scale, the means of carrying out that golden rule of doing to 
all men as we wish them to do unto us. But if this dread of indepen- 
dence be so great in the article of wheat, how is it that we find these 
men so willing to be the vassals of other nations for other things? I 
have not travelled in any country that 1 have not made it my business 
to inquire where their best commodities were sent to- In the Levant, 
in Arabia, in China, ask where the prime commodities — take any thing 
you please— and you will be told, that the best of every thing is going 
to England. And how is it, if you go to the pl|iins of Poland or the 
prairies of America, and see the pigs sent into the corn-fields, and ask, 
why is that wheat not sent to England ? you are told, there is a law in 
England which prohibits the introduction of corn. KecoUect, that the 
productions we send abroad are the work of our operatives : what you 
export is chiefly the manipulation on raw materials brought from fo- 
reign countries. The value given to them is given by the labouring 
classes ; and is it not a mighty injustice to the working classes, that 
when their productions are sent abroad, they should be told that not 
one ounce of these productions that they and their families most stand 
in need of should be given to them ? No, say they, we shall have them 
to onrselves ; and when we have surrounded ourselves with foreign 
luxuries, with Persian carpets— drinking their sherry, and sucking the 
Inseions grapes— and then^ when we are doing that, we will sermoni^" 
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on the propriety of beings independent of foreigners. (Lftogliter.) 
Gentlemen, you faare heard much said with reg^ard to the effects which 
would be produced on the agricultural labourers by the repeal of the 
corn laws. I see before me many gentlemen who, much to their 
honour, have broken through the trammels of old prejudices, and hare 
come from agricultural counties : I ask those gentlemen in the coarse 
of this conference to supply facts bearing on the amount of wages in 
agricultural districts ; and if it can be found that agricultural labour- 
ers are receiving as much wages as unskilled labourers in my employ^ 
twenty miles from here, then I will give up the question. But what 
is the fact ? The classes which, according to the arguments of the 
corn-law men, the corn laws are for, are at the lowest state of wages ; 
and, more than that, they would be reduced still lower were it not that 
the manufacturers and the commercial interests absorb the increase of 
population, and that the agriculturist goes into the neighbouring towns 
for subsistence. What better proof need you have that the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers is not good? Then we are 
told of the lamentable employment cif these immigrrants. 
Why, have not those who speak of that established an emigration 
agent, Mr- Muggeridge, for the very purpose of bringing here 
the surplus labour of the agricultural districts ? I do not stand here 
to defend the manufacturing class. I do not say that they are better 
than they ought to be, or so good ; but, if they are what they are repre- 
sented to be, what must they be who established an agent in Manches- 
ter to send their own population there ? (Loud applause.) But, gen- 
tlemen, you have heard, and you will hear, much of the enormity of 
the manufacturing and trading class of capitalists. I hope that yon, 
while you are staying here, will avail yourselves of those opportnnities 
which, I am sure, the manufacturers of Manchester will afford you of 
seeing for yourselves. But, gentlemen, let us go on, and suppose that 
these classes of people are as bad as they are represented by those who 
wish to make their crimes an argument for the corn laws, what con- 
solation can that be to the poor labourer, who is badly worked and 
badly paid, and has to submit to the bread taxer into the bargain ? If 
the corn law is a protection to the labourer, I ask, what has become of 
that protection when we are told that the masters in the mannfacturing 
districts are grinding the faces of the poor? Should it be felt that the 
com law regulates wages, I would say that the corn law has no ten- 
dency to keep up the rate of wages. Then I will say every argument 
will show the injustice of that law which, in addition, takes away one- 
third of their food. I was alluding to the agricultural labourers, and 
will glance at that argument which says that the land of this country 
will be taken out of cultivation unless it be protected by the com 
laws. Why, that means that the land is not cultivated at the expense 
of the landlords there, but at the expense of the people here/ It is 
quite clear that we are paying an enormous sum of money, and in the 
most extravagant way, to keep up the cultivation of their land. And 
if it is come to that, if we must pay for the cultivation of their 
land, let it be done by a tax, and not by a circumvention. But I be- 
lieve that the agricultural hibourers have no fear of the land going out 
of cultivation. 1 know :hat some of our lecturers have found some of 
the labourers very apt in rebutting this fallacy. One of them was 
lecturing in Buckinghamshire. He spoke of com being imported at 
50s. a quarter ; and one of the farmers said, '* What will you do with 
our labourers ? our land will be thrown out of cultivation." ** Oh," 
^id the labourers, " we will cultivate it ourselres " (Laughter.) Let 
lot be supposed thi^f we are met here to adTocatethe agrariatf isys- 
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tern ; this is onlv escaping out of that awful dilemma into which out 
opponents would bring themselves. If it be said, bow are the agrlcul* 
tural labourers to be fed ? the peasantry say, <' Never mind us ; we 
will cultivate the land for ourselves. " One of our friends, travelling in 
Devonshire, said to a peasant who was carrying his carpet bag, ** Well, 
my friend, what will become of you when these Manchester people 
have repealed the corn law ? They are going to admit foreign corn, 
and then you will be thrown out of employroent." The peasant, 
with a significant twinkle of his eye, said, ^* They beant a-going to 
carry away the land, be em ?" (Laughter.) Many of you who 
come from agricultural districts are much better acquainted with 
these things than X am, though I am a farmer's son, and from the 
south myself. I know they will bear me out in saying, that there is 
a strain put upon all the land by the corn monopoly. 'Ilie enclosures 
acts grew out of these corn laws, and were always unpopular with 
the labouring classes. One of the friends of the labourers, JMr. Fyshe 
Palmer, one of the members for Berkshire, who was always opposed 
to these enclosures acts, used to quote some lines which I will repeat : 

•• The fault is great in man or woman. 
Who steals a goose from off a common; 
But vbo shall plead that man's excuse 
Who steals the common from the goose ?" 

(Laughter.) Mr. Cobden then said, that, though he ought to be in 
another place on Thursday next, he felt this conference of far too 
much importance to be limited by any consideration whatever to in- 
duce him to leave Manchester as long as the conference honoured us 
with their presence. He was sure his friends in Stockport would 
agree with him in his resolution to remain here ; and he must hope, 
if at any time the conference wished him to renew the subject, they 
would call upon him to address himself to any part of the subject, 
to answer any inquiries, and to put at the disposal of conference a!l 
the information upon the subject which the League had at its com- 
mand. He believed the oldest inhabitant of this district never knew 
so great or long-continued distress as now existed. It was a state of 
things which, had it come suddenly, would inevitably have led to 
convulsions ; but the people had been gradually brought down from 
the palmy condition of five years ago, by slow stages, and so seemed 
to have lost all hope and all energy in their present prostrate condi- 
tion. If any thing could revive their hopes, and give them a glenm 
of comfort, he believed it was such a meeting as the present. The 
conference was looked upon as the last resort of a suffering people ; 
and he believed the labouring population of the country were look- 
ing with the deepest interest at every word and act of this conference. 
He felt confident, from what he had witnessed, that its proceedings 
would be of a nature, from their calmness, gravity, and Christian 
charity and decorum, to give greater influence to the cause than all 
the labours to which its advocates had been devoted for the last two 
years. He entreated the conference to look at this question as one of 
paramount importance to the highest moral and religious welfare of 
the state. Thev were accustomed to meet with the poor, and must 
be well aware that it is vain to try to instruct, to train, to evangelize 
them, while their minds were brooding over their distress. It had 
been somewhere saitl, that, put a boat-load of philosophers upon the 
Atlantic, without food, and, in six days, they will become a body of 
Tftging cannibals. So, if you put a community upon a stinted allow- 
ance of food, you beget, in the first place, brooding rese^* 
wh«^ oUMrv^ sf9mi hfiv«L axisi^d th« moit g«iikl imd 
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feelings; you set neigffabour against neighbour, and even husband 
against wife, and wife against child ; for they were contesting, at 
every addition to their family, for the pittance of food allotted them. 
This state of things could never co-exist with high moral or religious 
comfort* (Hear.) These were the interests committed to the charge 
of the meeting on this occasion ; there wanted but the impulse which 
they could give by the decision of tlie meeting, to aid the convictioDs 
spread through the country by the appeals made to the reason and 
judgment of the country ; there wanted bat the mighty impulse this 
conference could give, the greatest impulse that could affect the 
human mind in any country, and infinitely the greatest that can move 
a religious country such as this; there wanted but that this con- 
ference, at the conclusion of its meetings, would declare that this 
bread tax, which was systematically contrived, and cunningly framed, 
to put the whole country in want of the first necessaries of life,— to 
declare that this law was opposed to the law of God, was anti-scrip- 
tural, anti -christian; and the corn laws would be from that mMnent 
virtually abolished. (Loud applause.) 

The Key. T. East, of Birmingham, then came forward and said,— 
Gentlemen, I am requested to move a vote of thanks to Richard Cc^bden, 
Esq., M.F., for the address which he has just delivered. (Cheers.) As 
I cannot attend any other evening but the present, this must be mv 
apology for stating a few facts which have fallen under my notice. This 
day week I travelled with a brother minister, to attend an anniversan'. 
He has been a labourer for many years in Suffolk, an agricultural 
county ; and he stated to me, that upwards of 700 of his hearers were 
incapable of paying one penny a week to any religious institution — -these 
700 vrere all depending on the proceeds of agricultural labour. (Hear.) 
He also informed me, that Us. per week is the largest amount of 
income supplied to the best hands in Suffolk, while the arerage in* 
come does not exceed 7s. 6d. per week. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Churman, 
since 1 first heard of this most important meeting, I went from 
house to house in the neighbourhood of Birmingham — I went from 
one cottage on the roadside to another, and I did not meet with one 
single poor person who could tell me the price of animal food per pound. 
I did not meet a single individual of the labouring classes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham, within the last month, who had tasted animal 
food for many, many mouths. On Thursday last, on my way from Bir- 
mingham to Shrewsbury, I stopped at diffei*ent places, and conversed 
with several agricultural labourers employed on the roadside ; and I 
learned from them, that they had not tasted one bit of animal food for 
two years. One of them said he had six in family, and they lived upon 
potatoes with their own fat "I suppose, sir," said he, '*you know 
what that means ?" I confessed 'my ignorance. He said, " we eat the 
potatoes with some of the water they are boiled in." I give it as my 
decided opinion, formed from having been brought into accidental 
contact with the unemployed labourers in the vicinity of Birmingham, 
that, tmless something is done promptly before the winter sets' in. It will 
be hazardous for any human being tO' dwell near the large half-fed 
population of this country. (Cheers.) They express their feelings very 
calmly, but with great firmness. " Sir," they have said to me, ** do you 
wish us to be starved to death in the land of plenty?" (Hear, hear.) I 
can assure you, tliat the houses in tho neighbburhood of Birmingham 
are nearly exhausted of their famitore, the people having been obliged 
to pawn one article ait^ another to keep themselves irom starving. 

>ieir extreme distress surpasses all my powers of description. The 
ment given us this evening by Mr. Cobden, by no means went to 
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the fall extent of the truth. Mr. Cobden said» that the man who earned 
20s. per Teeek was paying 10 per cent of a bread tax; and the man who 
earned 10s. per week was paying 20 per cent The proportion is not 
coirectly stated, becanse, in proportion to the paucity of the man's in- 
come is the proportion of bread he consumes. For, as his wages rise, he 
purchases a little meat, and other gratifications, and the use of these 
diminish his consumption of bread. The reverend gentteman concluded 
by obserring, that a large number of his congregation were unable to 
attend to Christian ordinances from want of clothing, having been obliged 
to pawn their raiment to provide themselves with food. (Shame.) 

The Rev. Mr. Hinton, of London, seconded the resolution, which 
was then put in a very complimentary manner from the chair, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. CoBDBN said he felt himself by no means entitied to the flattering 
compliment which had been paid to him, or to the very kind bat too 
handsome encomiums which his execellent friend the chairman had 
passed upon him. Having thanked the meeting for the kind manner in 
which they received the resolution, he expressed a willingness to endea- 
vour to remove any doubts or scruples that any of the audience might 
entertain on the corn-law question. He entreated those who might have 
doubts en the subject not to go away without hearing the information 
which two or three years' attention to the subject had given to some in 
Manchester. He would be deeply indebted to any gentieman who would 
give him an opportunity of explaining any difficiUties, as he was sa- 
.tiafied that such explanations would contain more information than a long 
speech delivered on points on which perhaps there might be no differ- 
ence of opinion. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman then announced Mr. Curtis, from Ohio, in America, 
as the next speaker, but was informed by Mr. Cobden that it was not 
that gentieman's intention to address the meeting until next day. 

The Rev. Thomas Spbncrr, of Hinton Charter-house, near Bath, 
said, to-night was a night of facts and of documents. They had been 
invited by ministers of religion, in co-operation with the Anti-Corn 
Law League, to come to Manchester, to see whether their state- 
ments were correct; and they were expected to tell what was 
the state of the people in their own neighbourhood. It had been 
■tated, that the agricultural labourers would suffer by the repeal 
of the corn laws. He never knew one who said so. 7t was quite 
plain, and there was no mystification until legislators made it so. 
When Jacob and his family wanted corn, there was no difficulty in 
knowing that it could be got from Egypt. But there had been so much 
mystification, that one could hardly believe one's own common sense ; 
and, therefore, he had tiken the trouble of sending the parish clerk, 
where he lived, to every house in the parish. He gave him the names 
of every householder, and drew up several colnmus. One was, whether 
they were for free trade and cheap bread. One was, what was their 
occupation ; and another was as to their wages. Another was, what 
were their wages in 1835 ; another, do their wages rise or fall with the 
price of food ? These were agricultural labourers chiefly. However, 
they bad some farmers, some clothiers ; for there was a cloth manu- 
factory in their parish, and there was a sprinkling of artizans, as in 
other towns. Out of 144 householders in his parish, there were 126 
entirely for the repeal of the com laws. (Applause ) Of sixty agri- 
cultural labourers, there was only one that was for ihe corn-laws; and 
that one man said, at the same time that he was for dear bread, he did 
not wish to hart the mannfacturers, and that he shoald like free trade. 
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And Uierefore he had entered him as for free trade and dear bread. 
(Laughter.) There were in his parish 14 farmers ; and, notwithstand- 
ing what was commonly said in the house of commons where men could 
not contradict them, and before great men where people dare not con- 
tradict, out of 14 farmers six were for free trade, three were for the 
corn-laws, and five had so much doubt on their minds, that they would 
not give an opinion. He did not go round himself: he asked no man 
his opinion, lest it might be said that to please him they had stated 
what they did not think. There were, besides, 17 cloth workers and 
4 weavers, and, as might be expected, they were all for free trade. 
Then, at Frome, eight miles from where he lived, he had the authority 
of a guardian of the poor, that, to his certain knowledge, from the 
operation of the corn laws, 50 clothiers had failed during the last 20 
years, and he had actually seen some of these men apply for parish pay 
who were formerly master manufacturers. He had also made inquiries 
in the town of Bradford. He sent the same parish clerk : and, cs no 
man should work for nothing, he paid him for his trouble ; but he also 
knew, from personal observation, the state of that neighbourhood. In 
Bradford, in Wiltshire, the poor-rates had doubled, and the greater 
part of the people were out of work. It was expected that they wonld 
increase from 7s in the pound, which they now were, to 14s.; yes, and 
a gentleman had assured him that they would be 20s. before the winter 
was over. (Hear.) And mark this, that while some people thought 
the poor-rates were an inexhaustible fund, all the ratepayers were 
becoming paupers. He had also made inquiry respecting the Vale of 
Rodborough, and he heard that 2s. 6d. a week for the support of a 
family was a common thing in that neighbourhood, and that l|d. 
a day was the average income of all the people in that neighbourhood. 
He imderstood also, that there had been three rates of 3s. in the pound, 
each made within a quarter of a year, wbieh made 9s. in thepouBd; and 
a gentleman who came from that neighbourhood had told him, that it 
would be at the rate of 36s. in the pound, if this state of things were to 
continue. Now, there were gentlemen who held large possesaions of 
land, who knew nothing of this. They lived in palaces, and drove about 
in carriages, but knew nothing of the poor ; they could not believe in 
this state of things. Qut there were some honourable exceptions. There 
was the Earl of Radnor, who actually gave out of his own pockety in dif- 
ferent ways, for charitable purposes, £7,000 a year. (Hear, hear.) 
That was not commonly known ; but he (Mr. Spencer) took this oppor- 
tunity of making It known, because, if a man did not let his left hand 
know what his right hand did, it was right that his light should shine he- 
fore men. He also knew that the Earl of Ducie w^ould make his farmers 
improve themselves, as manufacturers had had to do. Let the farmer 
not spend his ten shillings a day in drink (as he had known some of them 
do) : let him look after his farm; let not the cattle and sheep, through 
neglect, tread down the com, and he should prosper; and if they did not 
prosper, he knew many who, if the farmers would not take the land, would 
he glad to get it. He loiew there were some who had allotments for which 
tht y paid 30s. an acre, including rates and taxes; whereas, while the 
farmers had that land, they paid a pound an acre for it, and charged the 
labourers £8. He was saying that the Earl of Dacie was going the way to 
make the farmers prosperous. He was the first agriculturist in this country^ 
and had laid out £20,000, without getting any profit from it, in a manu- 
factory of agricultural implements, where a farmer could go and buy an 
implement for £ 1 5, which would cost him £25, elsewhere. This was the 
^ay to keep np the agricultural interest. He kneir a geatlemaa in tbt 
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FoUeries, who had told him two oases of the strongest possible kind ; and 
as that gentleman was a tory or oonservatiTe, perhaps the evidence would 
be of more importance. He said there had been a gentleman from 
America, who wanted to purchase 500 packages of earthenware^ «t £30 
a package, if they would take com in exchange ; (hear;) " for/' said he, **w& 
cannot get money ; " and this gentleman told him, that he was obliged to 
refuse the offer, because the com laws would not let them take their 
wheat ; and another gentleman near him had a permanent offer made to 
him, which he also was obliged to refuse. He could not see that any 
thing could be clearer than this ; and if after that they made a difficulty 
of the (question, the fault was widi themselves. There were persons who 
said that wages rose when bread rose,andyetthese persons were silent upon 
that subject now when bread had been raised. (Hear, hear.) In answer to 
all the inquiries which he had made, he was informed that wages did not 
rise with bread. They said that they had the same wages as in 1835. There 
waa not a man among them who had the slightest idea that their wages 
would rise with the price of bread. He had had a good deal to do with 
the poor laws, and was instrumental in his own parish in reducing the 
poor-rate from £700 a year to £200 a year ; and he was glad to see men 
turn from a state of idleness to industry. He was opposed at first by the 
farmers, because under the old system they had their labourers paid out 
of the rates; but, when they saw that this should be no longer, they all 
came round to him. And these farmers invariably, in 1835, said to the 
men, ** Times are better with you now than they used to be ; bread is 
cheaper, and therefore yon ought to lay something by now." These were 
their own arguments then, and he did not see how they could back out 
of them now. The rev. gentleman said, he would read a statement drawn 
up by a worthy individual ; one whom he knew so thoroughly, that he 
could say he scarcely knew a better man in the working classes. This 
statement was in the following words : — ( t 

I am by trade a weaver. I was brought up in a populous village in the 
county of Somerset, situate about five miles from Frome, five from Brad- 
ford, and five from Trowbridge, in Wiltshire. Before the corn l^w was in 
existence, this was one of the most prosperous villages in Engl^fid. The 
trade consisted principally in fine woollen cloth and cassimeres..|It was 
every way well situated for trade. There was a fine stream of Ji^mfir run- 
ning by it ; and very commodious dye-bouses, and ey^ry accomnbaation 
for the convenience of trade, and four respectable clothiers, men of good 
capital, and that bad been Drought up in the business from their youth. 
About thirty years ago, there were three new factories erected, and pro- 
pelled by water ; and, since tlien, one has been erected, and propelled by 
steam. Before the corn law was introduced, I think there never could be a 
village in greater prosperity. I suppose there were nearly a hundred pieces 
i)er week made in the village ana its suburbs. When the corn bill was 
Drought before parliament, we got up a petition against it. I, for one, 
signed it, as did nearly the whole village ; but our petition was not beard ; 
the com Dill passed, our trade began to decline, our operatives were out of 
employ, distress and pauperism was the consequence, our manufacturei^s sunlc 
in capital; one of them, that could not keep up his esfablisliment, was 
driven to the desperate act of suicide ; another onheni failed, about forty 
thousand jpounds m debt, and was supposed to die of a broken heart ; an- 
other declined business, and embarked into agriculture ; and tlie other was 
obliged to leave off trade, after sacrificing thirty or forty thousaud pounds, 
and is since dead, and his son is gone to America, and there Is not a single 
end of doth made in the village j the factories are all shut up, and the ma- 
chinery utterly spoiled, and an industrious people in a state of starvation. 
One of them told me, that he and his family had not had a pound of meat, 
butter, or cheese in his house, for the last two years.. It is my decided opi- 
nion, that, had it not been for the corn laws, Road would still have been in 
a state of prosperity. I wonder how so wise a man as Sir Robert Peel can 
consider the present distress as only a temporary depression of trade, t 
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cannot conceive a thing to be very temporary that has been so painfully felt 
for more than a quarter of a century. I can truly say. I have felt it acutely 
for more than tventy-five years. In 1815 I got settled in life, and Ithea 
Md very fatterinr Dopes of prosperity ; 1 was young, actlte, and In^hittH- 
Mf ; I Md nred by my Industry a niee little sum of mottey 9 I laid tt out hi 
l^ttiebafling furniture, and in things necessary for my trede. I then IuhI 
ptentypf work for myself and two or three journeymen, and had worlc not 
only from my native villai^e, but from one of tue first manufacturers ia 
Trowbridge ; and I verily thought, as peace was restored to us, we never 
should know the want ofwork again ; but the corn bill passed, and before I 
had been married one year, I began to find the snd efiects of it. In the 
spring of 181d, our trade was almost at a stand ; and where I placed my 
ehiefaependence, I had but one piece for four monttii ; and from thai ttme 
totibe present, I have been involved in difficulty ; and from my heart I tbink 
I can truly say, corn laws have been the greatest source of ray ml^jor- 
tunes. I nave been driven about the country to get labouring worK ; I have 
w^ked twelve or fourteen miles a day, besiues working, in order to maintain 
my family, and have had no more tban Is. 6d. per day to maintain a wife 
and sixcbildren. Before the corn bill passed, 1 had Is. Id. per yard for 
weaTing, but, for many years past, I have had only 8d. I then couM mirii 4a. 
per day, and now I find it difficult to earn Ids. per day. My prayer to God 
ky timtwe may have free trade onoe more restored to U8» tnat the indiis^- 
ous may be enabled to procure the necessaries of lii'e, and provide things 
honest In the sight of all men. 

Before I sit down, (continued Mr. Spencer,) I will just state what the 
agricultural labourers will teU you. They would not allow you to be 
deceived by the cries in parliament, that the com laws are good for the 
Sigrioultnral labourers. I never saw the labouier, and I have lived fif- 
teen years in an agricultural village, who would stand up for the com 
laws; but they would tell you that the stagnation of trade is doing them 
» great deal' of injury. A factory near Bath lately stopped, and the 
800 men thus thrown out of employment went to seek employment in 
the fields, by underselling the poor agricultural labourers; and thus the 
poor agricultural labourer, the pet of the landlords, was almoat broof^t 
to ruin by those com laws. One poor men, who had been long «ttt of 
yfoiky and who had walked sixteen miles to a factory in vain search of 
work, said he was determined to revenge himself on the first rich op- 
pressor he met. Mr. Spencer said, he reaaoned with him, and relieved 
him; and he said that there were 800 like himself ready to go in a body 
to revenge themselves, many of them armed. He showed that he him- 
self was armed, by producing a knife with a blade rine inches long. 
This man laid the whole blame of his condition on the com laws. He 
was for tree trade, because he thought it would bring work; he did not 
want to do mischief; but he said, << What can we do, if we are compelled 
to starve?" He afterwards came to Mr. Spencer, and confessed he had 
been wrong in his thoughts of vengeance; but he had been driven to 
them by extreme distress. He (Mr. Spencer) was a great opponent of 
physical force; but we could not keep these things back. Distress 
would lead men to do horrible things. It had been said, what would 
l^ecome of a company of philosophers, without food, on the ocean f and 
we all well knew that it was difficult to make ''an empty bag atand 
nppght" (Applause.) 

The Chairman then read a resolution submitted by the committee of 
management, — ** That the meeting of this evening be set apart for the 
speciid purpose of hearing members of conference iVom manufacturing 
and agricultural districts, to make whatever statements they have to 
make, simply and shortly, relative to the state of trade and the circum- 
stances of the working classes in their respective neighbourhoods.** He 
called on 

The Bevt Jobjx Colston, of Wimslow, who stated that in the 
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nutll Tillage where he resided, hi which were only 1096 indivi- 
duals, with most of whom he was thoroughly intimate, there was a 
Mtmftuittiritig mill which had existed there for upwards of sUty years, 
aad dwliig the whole of that period, till within the last four years, that 
millhad nererworked shorttime, with one single exception. Formorethan 
half a century that establishment had been able to gWe ftiU employment 
to the people, with that one exception, and the change was attributed to 
tiie com laws, for now numbers had been out ef work for months, and 
seeking it in various neighbouring towns without success, their famiUea 
meanwhile left at home depending for subsistenee on the chapter of aom- 
dents and flie tender mercies of their neighbours. 

The Rev. Mr. Sibrbe, of Coventry, said ; I trust, Mr. Chairman and 
Christnin brethren, that I shall not be charged with arrogance or pre- 
sumption in attempting to address you on the present momentous occa- 
sion, as I do it in compliance with the urgent request of our esteemed 
brethren who have so zealously undertaken the work of convening this 
aeaainbly. I oast myself, therefore, on your candomr while I advance a 
fair plain remarks on tiie important subject now under consideration. 
Wb have met here to-day as ministers of various religious denomink- 
tions. We ' are agreed to sheathe the sword of theological controversy, 
and to tmit» ^ promoting an object worthy of our best energies, and 
dear to eve* * Briton, but especially so to every British Christian,-— tha 
welfare of e\ r country and the happiness of our feUow men. T^et *< the 
pviest and the Letite," the selfish and the inhumane, ** pass by on the 
other side ;" bdt let us, as *^ good Samaritans," gather around the 
wounded, woe-begone traveller, and " pour in oil and wine," and thus 
inostrate and answer the inquiry, " Who is my neighbour V* In many 
points of theology we may differ, but there is one doctrine we all believe 
— <me principle we all support— one creed to which we all subscribe— it 
is ^at contained in the " golden rule," " Whatsoever ye would that men 
shetM do unto you, do ye even so to them." The subject which has 
oal!ed us together is of no sectarian character. The groan and lament 
of starving millions is not the cry of a seet or party. Catholic and Pro- 
testant, Churchman, Dissenter, and Wesleyan, feel alike the iron hand of 
the oppressive bread tax, which, in Ihe infiiction of its tortures, at least, 
is ** no respecter of persons." The cry of the widow and the fatherless is 
not the cry of a sect, unless it be of that " sect," wbich, among their op- 
pressors, has been always ** speken against," that of the injured and the 
oppressed. In the support and defence of this sect, at least, I hope we 
may all be sectarians, and we would glory in the name. May it be the 
object of the members of this conference to accomplish that for which, 
** when the ear hears them it shall bless them, and when the eye sees 
thetn it shall give witness to them; because they delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help 
him." We are called to express our deep conviction of the sinftil- 
nesl^ of those laws that restrict the food of the community. Tt Is not 
req«fred of me to argue the question whether the com laws do, or do not 
ii^re and oppress the mass of the population. Every day's observation 
proves to us, that in our laws exists some deep-rooted evil that affects 
the natioii ai large; an evil that deprives flie artisan of employment^ and 
at the same time cuts off the supply of bread. This evil, whose moral 
charflbter we Shall now more especially consider, has been proved again 
aAd agatn, even to the conviction, if not the conversion of most of Its 
supporters, to be, the restriction of the food of the people. This, we 
mwmtaiti, fs a,criuie against Ood as well as against man. "By the 
law," sajrs an inspired. apostle, ** is the imowledge of sin;" and "liis is 
the first and gr^at commailduient) Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
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tritli all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. And 
the second is like unto it, Thoa shalt love thy neighbour as tkyself." 
Let the existing com law, which prohibits the importation ot Ibod to a 
Buffering, starving people, be tried by that standard, and it must certainly 
be '* found wanting ;" — ^wanting in justice, in humanity, in mercy. No 
each divine precept, as love to God and our > neighbour, could ever have 
entered into the minds or counsels of the men who suggested, framed, 
and carried that anti-scriptural, anti-christiaD, uqjust, inhuman law. 
Selfishness, of the meanest and most unworthy kind, dictated and de- 
creed the enactment. The authority of the Supreme Being was set at 
defiance, his sceptre was trampled under foot ; and the men who passed 
that law, and the monarch who affixed to it the royal signature, said in 
effect, " Who is the Lord, that we should obey him V I was lately con- 
versing with a gentleman, who appeared to be an advocate for the com 
laws, and after he had attempted to parry off all my other arguments 
against the monopoly, I made this appeal to him : '^ Well, sir, yon are 
a professing Christian, and you must confess that the word of God con> 
demns the system of withholding the c«m." He at once. replied, *< There, 
sir, is your strong-hold, I confess I cannot defend the monopoly from 
the Bible." << Well, then," said I, << that consideration ought to settle 
the question." It reminded me ef the story of the witness, in a court of 
justice, who said he had a dozen reasons to assign for the non-appear- 
ance of a certain individual at the trial; and being requested to mention 
some of them, replied, << Why, then, my lord, in the first place, the man 
is dead** So in reference to the com monopoly; we have a thousand 
arguments to plead against it; but, in the first place, it is a crime ; 
and to any Christian man, need we say any thing more? Let us, 
for a moment, refer to ** the law and to the testimony." ^ What 
saith the Scripture ? How readest thou ?" The divine purpose in 
creation is unfolded in these words ; '< And God said. Behold, I have 
given you every herb bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it 
shall be for meat." *' Moreover, the profit of the earth is for all: the 
king himself is served by the field." But the passage of sacred Scrip- 
ture which more directly bears upon the question, and which is as good as 
a thousand, is that well-known and oft-recited verse in the book of Frov., 
'^ He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him ; but blessings 
shall be upon the head of him that selleth it" I will here cite the com- 
mentaries on that passage of three distinguished expositors ; one an In- 
dependent, the other a Churchman, and the other a Wesleyan. Let my 
Independent brethren hear what good Matthew Henry says ; '^ See here, 
1 St, What use we are to make of ^e gifts of God's bounty ; we must not 
hoard them up merely for our own advantage, that we might be enriched 
by them, but we must bring them forth for the benefit of others, that 
they may be supported and maintained by them. It is a sin, when cchu 
is dear and scarce, to withhold* it, in hopes that it will still grow dearer, 
so to keep up and advance the market when it is already so high that the 
poor suffer by it; and at such a time it is the duty of those that have 
stocks of com by them to consider the poor, and to be willing to sell it 
at the market price, to be content with moderate profit, and not cum to 
make a gain of God*s judgments. It is a noble and extensive piece of 
charity, for those who have stores wherewithal to do it, to help to keep 
the markets low when the price of our commodilies grows excessive.— 
See here, 2nd, What regard we are to have to the voice of the people ; 
^re not to think it an indifferent thing, and not worth heeding, whe- 
? have the ill-will and word, or tiie good- will and word of our 
'irs, their prayers or their ciurses ; for here we are taught to 
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AreaA their curses, and forego onr , own profits rather than incur them, 
and to court their hlesslngs, and he at some expense to purchase them. 
Sometimes ' Vox pt^puli, vox Deiy the voice of Uie people is the voice of 
God.'* Now let my Episcopalian brethren hear what their judicious 
commentator, Thomas Scott, says on the subject ; " When the poor are 
pinched through the dearness of provisions many will not sell in hopes 
that it will be still dearer, preferring their gain to the relief of their per- 
ishing neighbours; but such mercenary wretches will be justly exe- 
crated; they wUl generally be losers by their avarice ; they will be liable 
to the condemnation of God, whereas he who sells at a moderate price, 
will be commended and prayed for by those who are relieved, and will 
best consult his own benefit as well as the public good.** And now, 
finally, let some one convey to ourabsentf alas ! absent Wesley an brethren, 
the following brief commentary of their learned Adam Clarke ; '' He 
who«refttses to sell com because he hopes for a dearth, and then can 
make his own price, the people shall curse him ; yes, and God shall 
curse him also ; and if he do not then turn and repent, he will get God's 
curse, and the curse of the poor, which will be a canker in his monty 
during timey and a canker in his soul throughout eternity'* Onr Wes- 
leyan brethren prove both by their doctrines and their practice that they 
are no monopolists of the bread of life. They have opened ports on 
almost every shore for the importation of that food, and they sing, 

« Eoongb for eaob, enough for all. 
Enough for evermore." 

And surely they can never, either collectively or individually, sanction 
a monopoly of the bread that perisheth ! They know, as well as our- 
selves, that both in a temporal and a spiritual sense, '* In our Father's 
house there is bread enough, and to spare ;" and why should any of his 
children '* perish with hunger?" That it is a crime to restrict the food 
of the community is evident from the anger which good men in 
all ages have felt at such practices. It appears that in the days 
of Nehemiah there existed a corn monopoly, and ^ there was a greut 
cry oi the people and of their wives" against the monopolists. And the 
anger of that '* faithful man, who feared God above many," was excited, 
and he " rebuked the nobles and the rulers," and compelled them to 
remove the restrictions, and to supply the people with com. We may 
learn a lesson on this subject from the example of our blessed Lord. 
He saw the multitudes destitute of food ; he had compassion on them ; 
and instead of monopolizing the '* five barley loaves and the two small 
fishes," he multiplied them. We cannot, it is true, perform such mira- 
cles, nor need we desire the power. We have mercies, and we need not 
miracles. Let us only open our ports, and remove all commercial re- 
strictions, and then heaven's bounty shall fiow in, and again it shall be 
said of the famishing multitudes, ** they did all eat, and were filled." 
Brethren, if the com monopoly be not a sin, it is a virtue; if it be not 
an evil, it is a good. We should, therefore, pray for a conUnnance and 
an increase of that good. What, then, would be a suitable prayer for a com 
monopolist ? '' O thou Father of mercies, keep up and Increase the price 
of food ! Let our ' barns be filled with plenty and our pressss.burst out 
with new wine,' but regard not the cry of the poor and destitute ! Let 
our horses be fed with the best of our corn, and let oiu: ' dogs eat of the 
crumbs that fall from our table,' but let our fellow-men, our fellow* 
countrymen, our neighbours, pine in their misery, and die for 
want !" Oh, how awful do men's principles and practices . sometimes . 
appear, when they iare formed into prayers! The com monopo< 
list, we know, justifies himself by an appeal to the existing laws; 
but ire cite him before a higher tribunal than the British senate 
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And ccfndemn him \>j a liiglier autfaoritj. In vain does he tell me of 
laws that sanction monopoly. There is a law above all the fenactmenti 
of human codes, the same throughout the world, the same In all times; 
it is the law written in the Volume of Inspiration; the law written by 
the finger of God on the heart of man. ** To human laws," said a cele- 
brated living orator in the senate, <<did they of old refer, who maintained 
the African slave trade j yet, in despite of law and of treaty, that infernal 
traffic is now destroyed, and its votaries put to death, like other piimtes. 
How came this change to pass ? Not, assuredly, by parliament leading 
the W9y; but the country at length awoke; the indignation of the people 
was kindled; it descended in thunder, and smote the traffic, and scattered 
its guilty profits to the winds. Kow, then," mutato nomine, *^let the 
com monopolists beware; let their assemblies beware; let the government 
beware; let the parliament beware! The same country is once more 
awake— awake to the condition of starving thoasands; tiie same indig- 
nation kindles in the bosom of the same people; the same cloud is 
gathering that annihilated the slave trade; and, if it shall descend, they 
on whom its crash may fall will not be destro^red before we have warned 
them; but we pray that their destruction may turn away firom us the 
more terrible judgments of God!" 1 have been compelled to take 
an interest in the subject which has convened us together on the 
present occasien, from viritnessing the sorrows and sufferings which have 
long been endured by a large portion of the inhabitants of the city 
where, for the last twenty-one years, my lot has been cast. And, O ! 
brethren, I could • 

" A tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up your souls; " 

I could open a scroll which, Uke that of Ezekiel, is '^ written within 
and witiiout with mourning, lamentation, and woe;" I could relate 
scenes of misery sufficient to call forth the exclamation from every 
patriot breast in this assembly, "O that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes fountains of tears, that I might weep day and night for Uie slain of 
the daughters of my people!" In reply to the inquiries which have been 
forwarded to me in common with my brethren, I beg to state, 

1st. That the ribbon and watch trades are the principal manufactories of 
C!oventry. The working classes are generally very inadequately employed; 
for a long time past a great number have been absolutely destitute. Wages 
of employed persons in the ribbon trade, for the most part, are not more 
than 7s. or 8s. per week, and in very many instances, not more than 48. or 
6s. per week; few earn more than l28. In the watch trade wages are 
somewhat higher, but full employment is by no means regular. 

Sud. Within the last 20 years, wages in the silk trade, on which the 
bulk of the population depend, have diminished, directly and indirectly, full 
50 per cent. The system of employment has entirely changed. 

3rd. Dear food has never increased the demand for labour. On the other 
hand, employment ha» uniformly been most plentiful when bread has. been 
cheapest. 

4tn. There has never existed any S3rmptom of wages being influenced by 
the price of food. Wages have always been considered least in danger of 
falltng when bread has been cheapest, because the demand for goods is 
greater when food is okeap. 

6th. The condition of Uie lid)ouring population was never so bad as at Ike 
picseat time. 

6th« Poor rates are high, but not higher than they have been ocoasieBaJiy 

' '-'tmer periods ;. but there are local circumstaaces (eligibility to the fran- 

\nd the charities) which deter great numbers nom seekms parochial 

':id induce them to endure very severe privations ratherthan do so. 

^ may be safely stated as a tact, that the cfifficulty of paying the 

I WM never so great as at present, the working dassea oem^ fr«« 
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tfOXD^y ffommoned before the magistrates, a hundred at a time, to emitotU 
tiie rates from them. 

7th. Petty thievery, vicci and destitution are extremely prevalent. 

8th. Coventry is not an aericultural district. 

9th. The uniform complamt of the middle and trading classes is, that 
times weie never so bad with them before as they are now. 

lOUi. The funds of our religious and benevolent societies have been some- 
what diminished, but not to the degree that the state of trade might have 
led us to apprehend. 

11th. Many of the working classes, through their distress, have been 
unable to provide themselves with what they deem suitable clothing for 
attendance on public worship, and have lUso been unable to pay their pew 
rents. 

12tb. Inability to provide children with clothing, has prevented the parents 
among the working classes from sending their children to our Sunday school; 
some, however, have been withdrawn from our school by acta of bribery, 
money and clothes being given, by some of the wealthier classes, for this 
purpose ; and, in a season of depressed trade, these temptations overcome 
principle, conscience, and consistency. 

One of our principal ribbon manufacturers informed me, a short time 
since, that he had resolved, if possible, to give up business, solely 
because he could not endure to witness the heart-rending scenes that 
daily came before bis notice. If the wise and righteous measures pro- 
posed by her M t^esty's present ministers had not been thwarted by a 
selfish, interested fkctton ; if there had been any expectation held oni 
that there would have been opened foreign marts for our manufactures, 
and a reduction effected in the price of food ; if, in short, there had been 
any prospect that justice and mercy, humanity and charity, would hare 
been allowed to preside in the British senate, a happy impulse would 
have been given to our trade, masters would, even at a present sacrifice, 
have employed their labourers, and hope, like the bew of promise, would 
have gleamed on the darkness of the retiring storm, and told of brighter 
days to come. But now, both masters and men are constrained to settle 
down in black despair, saying, ** Our bones are dried, and our hope is 
lost, we are cut off for our parts." What a strange and awful spectacle 
does this island of own present at this moment to the eye of heaven ! 
Should some blest messenger from the skies be commissioned for the 
first time to visit this earth, alighting on << the base outside of the world," 
as he' beheld the bright refiection of the sun on this fair creation, and 
saw the waving crops and pleasant pastures, he would deem its in- 
habitants happy, at least in the possession of heaven's bount3',and would 
anticipate the sight of temporal comfort among them. But as he 
approached nearer in h'S downward flight, sounds ungrateful would assail 
his ears. The cry of the oppressed, and the last sighs and death -groans 
of the dying, he would hear ascending to the Lord of Sabaoth, Astonished 
at the contrast between the plenty which he had witnessed, and the 
exclamations of misery he now heard, he would hastily reti'eat with 
horror, imagining that, in his too hasty flight, he had accidentally 
approached the precincts of the infernal world, part of the punishment of 
whose inhabitants consisted in having ever before their eyes the richest 
dainties, yet never allowed to partake of them ; tantalized by the sight 
of food, yet perishing with hunger. And now, my brethren, for I may 
call you by this name, since we agree in one common creed of justice, I 
hare endeavoured, though feebly, to expose the sinfulness of these 
nnjtist, eppressive laws, and the misery which their operation entails. 
Your exertions must now begin. I charge you as men, as Britons, ^"^ 
Christiaas, and as Christian ministers, to use your utmost •ffor' 
annihiUte them. Say not that you are weak> and can do nothing. 



God of truth, of justice, of mercy, is on your side. And know yon not, 

that, 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men , 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries ?" 

The storm is ap. It is for you to guide it. Let the mental, moral, and 
ministerial influence you possess, he employed on hehalf of the spiritual 
and temporal interests of our fellow-men. And, above all, let us look to 

Him 

" Who rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm;" 

** by whom kings reign, and princes decree justice ;" and pray that he 
would ** be merciful to us, and bless ns ; and cause the earth to yield 
her increase." The rev. gentleman was loudly cheered througkoat his 
speech. 

The'OHAiBMAN said, from the list of names which he had before 
him, he anticipated that, intensely interesting as these statements were, 
they should not be able to receive all the documents that were 
ready. He, therefore, hoped, that if any gentleman were not called 
upon, he would send his document, with his signature, to the 
committee, that a general digest might be made of them. He then 
introduced 

The Rev. Mr. Baird, of Paisley, the moderator of the Scotch Seces- 
sion Church, who said, he was aware that the unfortunate town from 
which he came had excited a considerable portion of the attention of 
the public mind generally, and he had been asked to make a few state- 
ments relative to it, but it would occupy too much of their time to go 
through it. The town of Paisley had a population of 50,000 souls, and 
it had not been on the increase during the last ten years, or but very 
slightly so indeed. He might mention, that the trade of Paisley was a 
fancy trade ; all manner of fancy work, in silk, being the staple trade of 
the town ; so that it would be seen that a large population like that, de- 
pendent on a fancy trade, occupied a somewhat unfortunate position in 
times of an adverse kind. When goods -weire manufactured of a plain 
fabric, if the maker could afford to hold them till the next season, he 
might secure himself against loss ; but the maker of fancy goods,* if he 
did not s^l them in this market or this season, might throw them into 
the fire, for if the fashion was gone, they would have become mere rub* 
bish; and the consequence of that was, that whenever there was a breath 
of commercial convulsion, from any part of the country, their trade, like 
a sensitive plant, instantly recoiled from the blast. Now, there was 
another fact, that whilst there had been very great and recurring dis- 
tress, for the last sixteen years, it was not to be understood that on that 
account the trade of the town of Paisley was a decreasing trade. It 
might appear strange that, instead of theirs being a decreasing trade, it 
was, in point of fact, a very largely increasing trade, and during the last 
sixteen years that he had lived in the town, he believed he spoke within 
bounds when he said that the trade of the town of Paisley had doubled, 
if not quadrupled, and yet they had witnessed great distress. They 
were all aware that immense improvements had been made in reference 
to machinery for weaving, and the consequence was, that the hand-loom 
weavers, finding it a hopeless matter to compete with power-looms, had, 
in the various towns and villages of Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, Lanark- 
shire, and even as far as Perthshire, had thrown themselves on the 
trade of Paisley, finding that its trade was an increasing trade. It was 
a trade the fabrics of which were captivating to the eye, and, with the 
* — de of the country in a healthy state, likely to increase to a large 
mt Under these circumstances, the hand-loom weavers had thrown 
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tfienuetres in thousands on the town of Paisley. When he went to 
Paisley there was scarcely such a thing as a weaver employed out of 
the town; but now, most of the weavers were employed out. He no- 
ticed these things, because the increase of the trade of Paisley might be 
brought up in parliament to defeat sound arguments on the subject of 
the com laws ; and the distress might be traced in a meUsure to other 
causes, such as speculation, fostered by too great facilities of bank accom- 
modation, and that, therefore, it bad no connection with the existing com 
laws. The truth was, the warehouses would soon be emptied of their 
goods, if the agricultural produce of America could be taken in exchange 
for them. Then that trade would take up very nearly all the hands 
dislodged by the improvement of the power-loom, and furnish to 
them the means of remunerative employment, (Hear.) The com 
laws not only prevent this healthful expansion of the trade of 
Paisley, but they impose such a pressure on the trade and food of the 
country generally, that during seasons of general depression the manu- 
facturers are airtdd to make stocks of fancy goods, which might, in con- 
sequence of this depression, not be got quit of while the fashion of the 
season lasted, and would then, consequently, be utterly valueless. In 
these circumstances, the trade of Paisley, being a fancy one, not only 
languished, but it shrunk, 8u£fered, and was all but annihilated wi^ 
such a killing frost. Every two or three years came a season of distress 
in that trade. Four years ago Paisley was for four months almost with- 
out trade of any kind, during which time thousands were dependent for 
subsistence on charity. £8,U00 were raised in that town alone in sub- 
scriptions. Although a town of 50,000 inhabitants, it was a town chiefly 
of an operative class, the manufacturers forming a very small part of 
the population; and in subscribing JS8,000, they did an immense thing; 
but, with nearly six thousand souls depending on them, they could not 
raise another shilling, and a deputation went to London, had interviews 
with the government, and, through their subscriptions and influence 
with the queen, they obtained £4,000, which enabled them to tide over 
that time of distress. From that time to the present, which was anothei 
season of distress, much privation had prevailed. In the present com- 
mercial crisis, nearly half a million sterling could not enable the mer- 
chants of the place to meet their engagements. Thousands of the poor 
were walking about, without any subsistence but from credit or charity 
and assessments ; and in this way 3,000 souls had been fed for months. 
Masses of the people were in a state of most consummate wretchedness. 
Human nature has limits set to its endurance, and it was well that the 
mighty of the earth should remember that important trath, and not 
permit suffering to press too heavily, lest the bonds which held society 
together might be snapt asunder. For every one soliciting aid in that 
town, three or four were suffering in silence. In these circumstances 
their ears were sometimes open to counsels not of the wisest kind, yet it 
was to a great extent a noble population, and maintained a conflict with 
great difficulties in a most heroic manner. (Applause.) Many families 
there had been out of work for months, not a shilling going in to them, 
which, to this moment, had not asked a farthing from parish or alms. 
One mother said to him, with tears in her eyes, <* We have borne it 
before; we'll bear it again." There were multitudes of such cases. 
While the charitable funds were exhausted, the applicants were increas- 
ing ; and the funds raised by charity were sometimes exhausted before 
the most deserving applied. The pastors of the churches, during former 
times of distress, made collections therein for persons not seeking aid, 
but suffering deeply. One of his elders visited a large family, months 
out Qf wor^ ia whigli clothes ^4d been pledged, «a4 tbe memb*'*^- ' 

c8 
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which were not able to appear at church ; and the elder jfbund the head 
of the family exceedingly indisposed even to receive one shilling of the 
money taken to him. On the elder at length pressing him next day, the 
head of the family admitted they had been without food and fire thirty 
hours, and he said they must take something or perish. There were 
high principles amongst a suffering community, which threw a glory 
around the suffering homes of the poor seldom found in the halls of 
the wealthy. Another individual in similar circumstances was waited 
upon, and it was difficult to prevail upon him to accept of 3a. 6d. He 
got work that evening, and next forenoon he returned the half-crown^ 
rejoicing that his independence was still unimpaired. (Cheers.) He 
was much struck, last week, with the complaints of a mother of a fiimily, 
who brought under his consideration several distressing cases, where 
young ladies, accustomed to live in affluence, were reduced to the lowest 
extremities ; they had to pawn their last gown, before they could bring 
theaiselres to acknowledge their distress, or demand workhouse relieU 
In Scotland it had been always the practice with industrious families to 
lay in large quantities of provisions ; he had been informed of persons 
who had been so reduced by the operation of the com laws, that they, 
according to the prediction of a Scottish poet, when the com laws were 
passed, were obliged to go to the grocery shops for a pennyworth of oat- 
meal to save themselves from actual starvation. The influence of such 
a state of things on the education and religion of the people was most 
disastrous, but time did not permit to enter into detail. 

The Rev. Mr. if*KERROw stated, that a vast number of valuable 
documents had been received, which it was important to bring before the 
meeting during the evening. For this purpose it was necessary that the 
committee of documents should retire to the boroughreeve's room, to 
arrange those documents that were to come before the meeting. The 
committee then withdrew, and the rev. gentleman announced that it was 
agreed by some ministers to hold a prayer meeting each morning during 
the sitting of the conference, in his chapel, Lloydstreet, from half-past 
eight to half-past nine o'clock. Gentlemen who had prepared resolutions 
to be submitted to the conference were requested to leave them in the 
boroughreeve's room at the close of the meeting. 

The Chairman then introduced to the meeting — 

The Rev. E. Davies, from Lewes, in Sussex, who said he would con- 
fine himself to the document which he was requested to lay before the 
meeting. But before reading it, he begged to state, that the object of 
the meeting had the most hearty concurrence of the people of Lewes, 
who had been most successfully employed in promoting the same end in 
a somewhat different way, having unseated two monopolists and brought 
in two anti-monopolists at the last election. He might also be allowed 
to observe, that, though his friends in Sussex were distinguished hy 
their poverty rather than their riches, the moment they heard that a 
conference of ministers was to be held in Manchester, they determined 
to defray his expenses here, that he might take a part in its proceedings. 
The document stated, that " in Lewes, Sussex, and its neighbourhood, 
the working classes generally are not employed— that there is no pro- 
portionate increase of the wages to tlie increase of the price of food — 
that the greatest demand for labour has been when the price of com was 
low." He could bear testimony to the distressed condition of many of 
.X.. ■'^- iring classes; and if the time of the meetiag permitted, al- 
' the south, where the labouring classes were supposed to be 
n in other parts of the country, he could malce stateideiits 
led condition, which w6uld harrow up their souls, (Ap- 

t9g )934 and 1896, this otM« ^^^i mtny comforti wor^ 
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than now. Their wages exuibled them to parchaae articles qt cott^ort. 
At the present time there axe 134 uninhabited houses, the proportion of 
] in 13, and those being generally of the working class. From 1811 to 
1821 the increase in the population was 1,500; but at the last census the 
increase was 500, instead of 1,500. There were instances ef small 
traders being obliged to gire up their shops to prevent total ruin ; and, 
if this state of things continued, that class would mezge into labourers. 
Many could not attend places of worship for want of decent clothing; 
the attendance at Sabbath schools was smaller than it otherwise would be, 
from the same cause. In conclusion, he said, the high price of proyi- 
sions produced crime, and these laws were at variance with Christianity. 
The Ber. Mr. Baylet, of Sheffield, next addressed the meeting. He 
aaid, he should confine himself to two or three instances Ulustrative of 
the state of the town in which he lived. He was well aware, that facts 
wexe every thing ; it was not their opinions, but facts, which would weigh 
with the government* They might all be acquainted with some things 
that others did not know ; and he should propose, that they should take 
no more oral evidence, but that those who had statements to make should 
send them to the committee. Last Satm'day evening, as he was going 
into the town (of Sheffield), he met a poor man, named Bradshaw; he 
said he had earned but 9s. that week ; he had three chil^en ; he could 
ea^ 20s. if in full work; and he attributed his not having it to the com ' 
laws. He asked him what was his prospect ; to which the reply was, 
<* If there is not a change soon, I will not say what will be the conse- 
qaencea" He could bear witness with the reverend moderator who had 
preceded him, as to the noble principle of the poor ; but the moral effects 
of the com laws would destroy that principle. He knew that the poor 
helped each other, much more than the rich helped them ; but the power 
to do that was decreasing every day. He went to two pawnbrokers, and 
inquired of them if they would like to bring the members of the House 
of Commons to see the pawnbroker's shop. They took their views of life 
from palaces. He had taken his from the pawnbroker's shop. There 
was the faUier's watch, the mother's wedding-ring, and the child's gar- 
ment, stolen from it perhaps by its mother, to gratify the means of in- 
dulging in intemperance, cori'upted first by the influence of the com 
laws. He went to a physician, and asked him what was the state of 
public health. He replied, that he scarcely dare think of it, and that he 
believed in God many a man was sacrific-ed every day from the want of 
sustenance; and that many a one who might have lived to be ah honour 
to his country^ perished from not being able to procure sustenance from 
tbe almost barren breast of the mother. I abjure you by the thousands 
who are starving around you ; I beseech you in tiie name of those who 
suffer more by fear than by necessity ; I beseech you to remember 
that there are those who, though children now, will be the masters ot 
society in the course of eight or ten years, and will shape it how they 
please, and your children must take the consequences ; it is in your 
hands now to adhere on the side of the poor-particularly, as far as jus- 
tice will allow; and remember that there is a mighty difference between 
the issue of this conflict to the poor and to the upper classes. Capital 
can retire to its bank; genius can emigrate to more favoured parts of 
the world ; but where is poverty to turn ? (Hear.) Where is the poor 
man to^go ? ^Yhere are the women worn to the bone with dome^c sor- 
roFi and the men whose spirits are. broken within them by alarm aad 
^vati^ ?, what jLs to b€»come of then^— of our po<v pppulation, of whom 
av4 of whose high moral bearing so much has been said to-night? '' 
ttomeni we are not the men that should be the last to remember^ 

v« ibdmld b« Um pn^tX to remember^ tiw ^teinali the twlverula 
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vidaal connection between every item of morals and extreme poverty. 
(Great applause.) 

The Chairman said, after having contemplated those graphic pictorea 
drawn by an independent minister, he had to introduce -the Rev. Mr. 
Heame, a minister of the Roman Catholic chnrch. 

Mr. H£ABNE said, he came forward as a clergyman long residing in 
one of those districts of Manchester almost entirely inhabited by our 
poorer brethren. Poverty had been taking the most awful strides there 
within the last three years. He noticed it towards the end of 1838, 
when, and during 1839, he had to witness the most painful dislrees. 
Towards the end of 1839, it beeame clamorous; the cries for brea4 were 
load; a charitable committee was formed, and for the first time he was 
brought amongst the clergy ef the Church of England, and ^he nerer 
saw a body of men work with such zeal for the poor as they did. Oh 
that these men were amongst us now ! (Applause.) He had taken the 
opportunity of expressing his feelings on the subject to his own con- 
gregation, and he was happy in having now an opportunity of doing so 
amongst ministers of various denominations. There were then 20OO 
families without a bed to lie on. In one district 2000 families, 8666 
persons, had only Is. 2§d. per head a week; in another 5s. 3d., and in the 
third only 6s. 3f d. for each family to live on. And in consequence of 
the inability of these poor people to pay, two hundred provision dealers 
made bad debts to the amount of upwards of £24,000. The same dis- 
tress still existed in the neighbourhoods of St. George's Road and 
Newton-Lane, and he was astonished at the patience of the people. It 
was well for us that Chartism had broken out two years ago, instead of 
at present. (Hear.) In 1839 the poor weaver had 5s. 6d. a cut for that 
for which he could not get 2s. 9tl. now; and, with the^price of com, how 
could the people be otherwise than starving? In his sick calls, which 
he did not choose, in one cellar, 34, Thompson-street, he found 1 1 in 
family, and only the wages of two boys, together 68., to keep them. In 
another case, the mother ill of inflammation, and the father sick, and all 
the family supported by the wages of one little boy, working four days 
a week, getting 3s. Another family of 8 persons, in Filling's-buildings, 
had last week only six shillings, the earnings of one girl, to maintain 
them, and on Monday I found them at a dinner procured by the pawn- 
ing of a gown borrowed from a relative in Oxford Road. If he could 
bring the hand-loom weavers through that room, and show them how 
much of bare squalid skin and emaciated bone their forms consisted ofy 
the conference would at once pronounce a universal malediction on - the 
corn laws. For three dozen of 3-4ths shawls a weaver would only get 
6s. 9d., and out of that he would have to pay Is. 9d. for winding. Must 
they not, in spite of the fro^vns of the aristocracy, say, as far as our 
influence goes, such things-shall cease to be ? One man said to him, 
"If anything stirs, I'U be up; for better die abroad than starve at 
home." It gave him (Mr. Heame) infinite pleasure to see this assembly, 
for it was a proof that though they might differ about modes of faith, 
charity, the soul and essence of religion, was there ; and when they ap- 
peared with their flocks before the judgment-seat of God, they might 
hear in reference to this cause, " 1 was sick and in prison and ye visited 
mo ; hungry, and ye fed me : naked, and ye clothed me. Well done, 
ye good and faithful servants; enter ye into the joy of your Lord." 
(Great applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Strachav, St. James's parish, Forfar, a clergyman of 
the Established Church of Scotland, then came forward and said, that the 
subject of the com laws was of such vast importance ; that these laws had 
^uch an influence npont^e national Te»owrces, {md npoa the jfioxiX apd 
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physical conclition of the people, that the most timid and diffident might 
well be justified in coming forward upon such an occasion, to advocate 
their total and immediate abolition. The Anti-corn -law Society of 
ForAur, in Scotland, had elected him to take a part in the conference of 
ministers ; and the feelings of his own heart, and the condition of the la- 
bouring poor, made him all the more willing to travel nearly 400 miles, 
that he might join with those delegates ftrom other quarters in pleading 
upon this momentous suliject. When he considered the natural position 
of England among the nations of the earth, he was inclined to apply to 
her the language of the prophet to ancient Tyre, " The harvest of the 
river is her revenue, and she is a mart of nations." Whatever the land^ 
owners might say, she depended more upon the sea than the dry land for 
her wealth and power, and if only justice were done to her, England could 
cope with the whole earth. And yet, notwithstanding her glorious na^ 
tural position, and the skill and industry of her own people, he was 
constrained to say, that many of the labouring classes were in a worse 
condition than the widow of Zarephath, when she made the solemn 
asseveration to the prophet, " As the Lord thy God liveth, I have not a 
cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruze.*' For 
he had found more than one among the labouring poor in the town where 
he resided, who had neither meal nor oil. (Hear.) He could not sup- 
pose, that any minister who seriously thought on ihe misery and wretch- 
edness which stared him in the face in bis daily visitations, would hesi- 
tate to advocate the repeal of those laws which produced stagnation of 
trade, and would soon bring total ruin upon the country. He would bring 
forward a few cases to show that ministers were more deeply concerned 
with the com laws than many people supposed. A woman of another 
parish, who thoaght herself dying, sent for him to visit her in preference 
to her own minister, and assigned as a reason for so doing, that when she 
was out of employment, and in want, he refused to give her any aid, or 
to use his influence to ge^ any work for her. She could not think, she 
said, that he would have much affection for her soul, when he had so 
little for her body. This fact proved two things. It proved, in the first 
place, although the cold-hearted and afiiuent might sneer, and say that 
the com>laws was a political subjecty that the suffering poor considered it 
a minister's subject. And it proved, in the second place, that it was impos. 
sible for a minister in the proper discharge of his duty to confine himself 
to the spiritual, and to refuse to take any interest in their temporal 
condition. He mast be their minister for the things of time as well 
the things of eternity, or he would soon cease to be their minister alto- 
gether. (Hear.) A member of his own congregation, after being three 
weeks without work, entreated liimto use his influence to get employment 
for her. After several unsuccessful attempts, he at last succeeded. And 
was not this another evidence, that whatever the rich may say, the poor 
do not consider that a minister steps out of his way when he looks into 
their temporal concerns ? In the town of Forfar, which entirely depends 
upon hand-loom weaving, one-third of the people are entirely idle, and 
another third are only half employed. The capital of the manufacturers 
is rapidly leaving them, and wages are reduced about one-half within the 
last 90 years, and one-third within the last five. In 1835 the foar-pound 
loaf was only 4§d., whilst at present it is 7d. What a state of things ! 
wages falling one-third, and bread rising nearly one-half, in the short 
space of five years ! (Hear.) The Secession minister of my parish met 
the other day with an aflfecting instance of destitution—- a poor man, who 
was not able to work out his web for hunger ; he could get nothing to 
eat before receiving payment for his work, and it was necessary for the 
miniit^r to ene^blo him to ^ei food to stres^h^a him for his Uhouri 
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(Hear, hear.) The vey. gentlemaDL then proceeded to detail some iaeta 
tending to show that wages did not rise with the price of food, but the 
contrary. He concluded bj saying, that God registered in his book the 
doings of his ministers. And if the law of love was Innding upon all 
men, it was especially so upon those who were the teachers of others^ and 
how could this law be fulfilled, if men were allowed to perish without any 
effort being made on their part to remoTe those ui\|nst and immoral laws 
which caused their distresses ? (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. Winterbottom, from Haworth, commenced by observ- 
ing, that he came from a part of the country which was the centre of the 
worsted trade, having Bradford as the great mart of that branch of ma- 
nufacture. In that portion of the Idngdom great suffering had prevailed 
for seyeraV years past, and the evils attending the accursed bread tax 
were more and more yisible. Since 1816 the wages of the hand-loom 
weavers had sunk one-half, and the cost of provisions for the subsist- 
ence of the poor had increased. In the chapelry of Haworth subscrip- 
tions had been raised for the relief of the poor, and a grant from XA>udon 
of £300 had been added to those subscriptions; but all was soon 
swallowed up in the gulph of want and woe, which unjust l^^ation had 
created. Hundreds of families had been found, whose circamstaoces, 
as to clothing and beds, were truly appalling. The cause of this misery 
was attributed by those poor sufferers to the accursed com laws, which 
enhanced the price of bread and shut up the avenues ef trade. Inter- 
ested parties might reproach the members of the conference as being 
political partisans —the press might open upon them all its time-serving 
artillery-^but, having the Bible on their side, they would go forward with 
fortitude, and relying on divine assistance, they would soon see the abo* 
minable com laws buried in the gulph of oblivion. To deter ns in our 
course many things conspired. Timid Christians were a&aid of defile- 
ment from political contamination, and would not come out to help in 
the great work now contemplated by this conference. Poor creatures ! 
they had yet to learn what true patriotism is. He who loved his country, 
he who regarded the precepts of humanity, he who hated oppression, he 
who loved God, would take part in this cause. For the last twenty -five 
years he had imvaryingly opposed the accursed bread tax, and would do^ 
so long as they disgraced the British statute-book. The powers of men, 
the threats of those who live by oppression, would never move him. 
There was a Master in heaven to serve, who had commanded all his 
ministers to plead the cause of the poor, and this duty he would, to the 
best of his power, fulfil, not only now, here, in the presence of this 
great assembly, but elsewhere, as he could. He concluded by exprossing 
a hope, that the com laws woiild soon be abolished, and the dishonour of 
British legidation, in taxing the poor man's bread, be speedily wiped 
away. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. S. Fricb, of Abersychan, Menmouthahire, .addressed the 
meeting to the following effect: — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gen- 
tleman whe last addressed us said, that as this meeting consisted of 
mini^rs from all parts of the kingdom, the place he came from was a 
part of the kii^dom ; and I think, sir, that Wales is a part of the king- 
dom, and should have a voice in this assembly. From this consideration 
I appear before you at present; for I should be very sorry for the prin- 
cipality not to be represented in this conference, which I hope will be 

-^, as there are many ministers present who are far mote coapelont 

^ so than myself. I labour in an iron manufacturing district, of 

outhshire ; and I can assure this meeting that it is nut the cotton 

ustories alone that suffer from the badness of the times ; the iron 
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in the neigfabourhood wliere I Ore, ike wages fer laboor hare been re- 
daced fall 25 per cent, while provisions have advanced 10 or 15 per 
cent. ; and many who are willing to work cannot obtain employment. 
During the last month, in consequence of the benevolence of some kind 
friends, I have been enabled to administer some little relief to more 
thaji one hundred families, and I found many in as great distress as 
any of whom we have heard this evening. I would mention one very 
appalling case, which came under my notice — of a poor woman, who 
walked four miles for a loaf of bread from the relieving officer, and in 
a short time after she returned home, she was delivered of twins ; this 
took place on Saturday : and on the following Monday, among many 
others, I visited her house, and found eight persons in that family, desti- 
tute of the necessaries of life. Gentlemen, I am happy to inform you 
that the x>eople in the neighbourhood from which I come are opposed to 
the com laws, and all monopolies in every form. They wish for free 
trade, and they are opposed to them on the principle of justice ; for the 
com laws are unjust in principle ; they are a protection of one class of 
people, to the injury of others. They are no protection to the agricul- 
tural labourer ; there are many men in Wales, with families of six or 
eight children, who labour all the week for the miaerable pittance o£ five 
or six shillings; so the com laws are no protection to the labourer. 
Neither are they to the farmers ; they are rapidly retrograding in their 
circumstances. They are a protection to none but to the rich land- 
owners of our country ; and all know that they are no protection to the 
manufacturers. It was remarked by a gentleman, in the morning, that 
it manifested great zeal and disinterestedness in the ministers who h&d 
come from great distances to this meeting, and who have paid their own 
expenses ; but I am happy to remind this assembly, that great credit is 
due to the people in Wiles, who have come forward and have sent my 
brother and myself here, and have paid our expenses; we appear before 
you a» their representatives. And, sir, I am glad to meet in this confer- 
ence ministers from every part of the United Kingdom,— from Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and from England ; and as a Welshman I give you my 
hand, determined never to relinquish the grasp tiU we obtain the aboli- 
tion of the com laws. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Charles Berry, of Leicester, was called en, but as he did not 
answer. 

The Rev. S. Martik, of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, came forward, and 
stated, that he appeared on behalf ef a numerous body of the suffering 
poor, who had deputed him to state their famishing condition to this 
conference. There were more ways of causing the death of the poor 
than by the hand of violence : he had known numbers of them starved 
by inches ; and many, in their graves, would have been alive now, but 
for this accursed, abominable, com law. He knew some families perish- 
ing for want of bread ; one family, consisting of a father, mother, and 
six children, had but half of a small loaf for their support during the 
past week. In one house which he visited, last Christmas, there was 
only a little straw in one comer, and some rags in another, on which a 
boy and girl lay dying, he believed, of starvation. The mother, son, and 
daughter, were now in their graves, and the father was wandering about 
alone, an outcast and a beggar. How long was this state of things to 
continue ? Truly it was high time for something to be done. 

The Rev. H. Hunter, of Nottingham, conceived the evidence, when 
properly collected, would tell more forcibly on the government than any 
nvmber of speeches, however eloquent or powerfril. He had visited ntf*' 
only a number of the working people, but idso of the Urge manofactar 
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to turn away 300 hands. Another employed 500 less than he did three 
months ago. There were now ahoat 900 families withoat the means of 
providing food. He (Mr. Hmiter) was connected with one of the largest 
churches in the kingdom, and when he visited the garrets and cellars, 
and told them that a number of ministers from all parts of the king- 
dom were anxiuus to see them righted, they were delighted. Those 
sdll in full work said, their wages, after all expenses were paid, were 
6s. to 8s. a week, in the stocking ti'ade, and the masters said the same. 
In the union workhouse he saw young men and women in perfect health, 
obliged to throw themselves into that place, and no doubt from the ope- 
ration of the com laws. A friend had told him he had goods locked up 
in a warehouse in America, which he could soon convert into money, if 
he could bring com] here in exchange for them. He believed ministers 
of all denominations would go hence more disposed than ever to work 
in the cause of God and of religion. 

The Rev. W. Jenkins, Baptist minister, Dolio, in the principal- 
ity, said, they were assembled to transport monopoly, not to any other 
climate, but 20,000 fathoms deep. Whatever he might be ashamed of, 
in leaving this life, he believed he should not be ashamed of coming 
200 miles to Manchester. In Raduorshire there were 800 cottagers, 
and he came to represent every Baptist in that connty. The gain ef 
the craft was at risk, and the monopolists were afraid to lose it. Thej 
were like Demetrius and the silversmiths of Ephesus. (Laughter.) 
The feet of monopoly were of clay, like that of the image in scripture. 
Here were 650 ministers ; let them take their weapons and use them 
against this monopoly. Welshmen's hearts were large ; they wanted 
monopoly down, and commerce free as the air we breathe iu. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Stirling, of Kirriemuir, in Forfarshire, said, the same 
features of misery and wretchedness described in other parts of the 
kingdom, were common to his neighbourhood. There the average 
wages were 4s. 6d. a week of the manufacturing operatives ; and, 
where the wages were more, it was by the employment of females. A 
respectable manufacturer said, that, not long ago, he saw two respect- 
able women leaving the town with small parcels, apd it was ascertained 
that these industrious women, supposed not the most destitute, were 
begging, and the parcels concealed old mantles, in which they begged 
where they thought they were not known. As to the effects of the corn 
law on our religious institutions, he must state, that, in consequence 
of thoue laws, the religious feelings of the people in his neighbourhood 
were becoming benumbed. Some had left off attending the church, 
and, as to those who remained, the prayer meetings, once numerous, 
were but thinly attended; the missionary sv^cieties diminished in funds ; 
education was languishing ; and the children of tlie poor were kept at 
home for want of decent clothing. The duty of visiting his people, in 
which he formerly delighted, was now becoming one of the most un- 
pleasant nature ; his feelings were tortured by the scenes of misery 
and suffering he encountered. He considered this one of the most im- 
portant meetings of ministers that had ever existed. He rejoiced that 
the determination of this meeting would not be borne down by evil- 
speaking ', and he also rejoiced that, whilst they engaged in calling the 
attention of government and the country to the state of the poor, they 
had determined also to take the cause of the poor before the Lord of 
Sabaoth. 

The Chairman said, he thought he should have had to close the meeting 

^8 period, though its proceedings bad gone on increasing in interest, 
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peers of the realm, — those who carried into the hishest grades of society 
the principles of genuine beneTolence. (Applause!) He need only men- 
tion to them a name which be was sure would stand associated in their 
minds not more for the exaltation of its rank than for the genuineness 
of its philanthropy, — he meant the Earl of Ducie. (Great applause.) 
He (the chairman) asked them to accord with him in an inyitation to 
his lordship to address the assembly for a few moments. (" Hear," and 
applause.) He was sure it would gladden their honest hearts to know 
that they were not looked upon by the aristocracy as a Whole with the 
eye of contempt and scorn ; but that there was very hearty sympathy 
with this meeting, not only in the depths of the lowest degradation and 
woe, which they sought to remove, but also in the loftier ranks of society ; 
aad it was delightful to see all that was dignified in grandeur brought 
into association with all that was pitiable in wretchedness, there to re- 
lieve and commiserate it. 

The Earl of Ducie came forward amidst loud cheers, and said — ^Mr. 
Chairman and Rev. Gentlemen, I can assure you that nothing ever came 
to me more unexpectedly than the request wMch has just been commu- 
nicated to me by your chairman, that I should address you. I had come 
here for the purpose of learning, and not of teaching. I came to hear 
from the mouths of those who may be supposed to be the best judges, 
because they have seen most of the misery of the labouring population. 
I was requested most unexpectedly, and had I followed my own inclina- 
tion, perhaps it is a question whether I should not have declined to 
comply with that request to come forward on this occasion ; but I am a 
fellow- labourer in the same vineyard with yourselves. (Cheers.) I feel 
as strongly as you do the oppressive nature of the com laws. Having 
on other occasions expressed those opinions, and having devoted myself, 
with others in the same branch of the legislature with myself, in support 
of the same opinions, I feU it a sacred duty not to decline coming forward 
on any ground of my own private feelings. And, however unfit to 
address such an assembly as the present, I felt it a duty which I 
could not justly decline. I have for many years been of opinion that the 
com laws, as they exist, are extremely oppressive to the labouiing 
population, and injurious to every branch of society. Had I been a 
monopolist — had I been one of those who had voted for charging au 
additional price on the bread of the poor man, I am quite sure that the 
testimony laid before you to-day by the reverend gentlemen who have 
spoken, would have been enough to persuade me that I had been in the 
wrong. (Applause.) It would have been enough to persuade me that t 
should retract those opinions. (Hear, hear.) But my opinions have 
been id ways those good old-fashioned Whig opinions, (laughter and 
applause,) that tbat government was the best which gave the greatest 
amount of happiness to the greatest number of its subjects. I am satis- 
fied that the present com laws are not acting in that wa^. Gentlemen, I 
am aware that discussions on the com laws, and on the general principles 
of freedom of commerce, are looked upon by many as a merely political, 
or rather, I should say, an entirely party question. But I look on the 
question in a very different point of view. It is not, in my mind, a 
question whether Lord Melbourne should preside over the government of 
the country, or whether Sir Robert Peel should preside over its interests; 
but it is a question deeply involving the morality of our population. I 
believe that to take an active part in the suppression or alteration of the 
existing com laws, is to do much towards education — towards increasing 
morality, and the spread of religious instmction throughout the land. 
(Hear.) These are the motives by which I am guided in the line of 
conduct which I shaU pursue as regards the com laws; and, alfhottgh 



the pftrty witli which I shall most probahly Tote in the house in a few 
days wiU be but small, I shall then see those on whom yoa may depend. 
(Applause.) Though that body may not be numerous, I am quite sure 
I am saying no more than you will believe, when I say that that mino' 
rity will be active, (Cheers,) and that they are all actuated by the high* 
est motives. (Approbation.) It gave me the greatest pleasure to hear 
the Rev. Mr. Spencer speak in the way he did of Lord Radnor, than 
whom there is no man to whom the country owes a deeper dtihu 
(Cheers.) He, with the Earl Fitzwilliam, (Cheers,) are not actuated 
by party spirit — ^their support of the ministerial project is founded on tlie 
purest grounds. I know they feel as you all feel — as all the ministers of 
religion whom I have listened to with so much pleasure to-day — that the 
liappiness, and moral position, and religious instruction of the conunu- 
iiity, depend much on the corn-law question. (Applause.) As regards 
what I have heard to-day, there are many arguments used by the oppo- 
nsiits of this question — though, indeed, in parliament I have heard but 
tvTi-— one of them the fallacy regarding wages, and the second, which is 
eijiiHlly false, that much land will be thrown out of cultivation if the com 
Ikivs litf repealed. Indeed it was boldly stated that one-third of the land 
c f this country would be thrown out of cultivation. I have been 
icT many years a practical agriculturist. I have been thrown much 
amongst them, and although tiiere is a great misapprehension amongst 
them- as to llieir real interests, I believe a greater body of prac- 
tical agriculturists is with us than many suppose. (Hear.) I can ouly 
add, from my own experience in agriculture, from my own knowledge, 
and what I can glean fr«m those whose opinions I consider the best, that 
so far from an alteration in the present corn laws tending in any way to 
throw land out of cultivation, the more probable result will be to bring 
mere land into cultivation, and that cultivation, too, of a higher cha- 
racter. (Hear.) ^ I will not trespass upon you any longer, but I felt it a 
duty to respond to the call of the chairman; and I wiU only add, that any 
way in which I can advance that cause which you have met here to 
promote, I shall at all times throw aside all private feelings and inte- 
rests; (applause;) you will always find me ready, and anxious, and 
willing, to work with you. (Great applause.) 

The Chairman said, that those ministers who had not had an op- 
portunity of giving their oral testimony with respect to this important 
object, would be kind enough to commit it to writing, that it might be 

S laced in the hands of the committee of documents, in order to be re- 
need to a digest ; because ho was thoroughly satisfied that the publi- 
cation of that which they were capable of communicating would be 
the death-knell and death-warrant of that dreadful evil which they all 
deplored, and which they were bound under the sanction f>f high' au- 
thority, as well as by the evidence laid before them that day, by all 
sacred and constitutional measures to remove. 

The Rev. J. W. Massie then announced the proceedings for the 
following day. The prayer meeting in the morning, for such as 
were pleased to attend it, would be held in Lloyd-street Chapel (Mr. 
M*Kerrow's), at half-past eight o^clock; and he hoped those who 
meant to attend would be punctual there, in order that they might be 
punctual in their attendance at the Town Hall, which would be open- 
ed for the gathering of ministers at nine o'clock ; but business would 
liot commence till half-past nine precisely. During the meeting of 
' -morrow (Wednesday), there would be submitted various proposi- 
> which had been considered by the committee of resolutions^ which 
ttee was requested to meet immediately after the close of the pre- 
meting in the boroughreeve'a room. He read the names of the 
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«iouiiiiltlb6: UKMngrt them wen^— 4he Rers. W. Ottdrii>j, B. CtoMfn^^ 
IticbflirtL Vtetohto', Thomss Spencer, W. If&errow, J. W. Mttsiie, 
Wtti. ShntUewoirdi, Blair, Baiiks, Roaf, Siho), Carr, MoldoB, Ooodf 
Paraons, &c. The Tonng Men's Anti^Monopoly Association of Man< 
chetftieT, rejoiced at fliis conference^ had resolved to hold a soiree on 
Tlrareda^ evening, where fhey might entertain snch ministers as choae 
to he present^ the tea-party b^g giren in honour of the conference ; bnt 
"hb hoped ministers would not attend it in such numbers as to render the 
conference meeting inefficient that evening. In conclusion, he would 
propose, ^ That the most respectful thanks of this assembly be given to 
oar respected chairman, the Rev. Thomas Adkins, for the manner in 
wbichhehas presidtsd over the laborious business of this day ; the tact 
-which he has displayed in the conduct ot it; and the energy and spirit 
which he luts thrown into its proceediihgs." The Rev. W. M'Kerbow se- 
conded the motion, which passed with great applanse. 

The Rev. T. Adkiks said, ^at, he highly estimated the unde- 
served ezprestfon of their approbation, in the first instance, in placing 
Mm in that hdnourable position, and in die second place, in awarding to 
him the testimony of their approval, an approval which he felt he did 
not deserve, but whUch he was conscious he had aimed to attttin ; and if 
he hfltd in any measure succeeded in promoting the august object which 
had convened them on this occasion, he needed not the meed of human 
approbation to reward him ; he had his reward in the testimony of his 
Own conscience, and in the antidpation of the woes of their suffering 
Dellow-conntrymen being mitigated, if not wholly relieved and enfran- 
chised from the monopolies ^^ch oppressed them.^^The meeting he 
now ^eclkred ac^oumed. 

The proceedings terminated, and the numerous ministers present 
separated, about half-past nine o'clock. 

During great part of the evening, a numerous concourse of persons 
assemMed in front of the Town Hall, and appeared to manifest much 
interest in the proceedings within thkt buHding. 
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The Ret. Hfr. Chapun, of Bishop's Stortford, the cbairman'appointed 
at the opening of the Coiiference tb preside on this day, took the chair 
about twenty minutes after nine o'clock. He commenced by stating he 
entered upon the arduous engagement before him under strong encou- 
ragements from two considerations ; one was a full conviction of the 
great importance of the object in view, aild the other was a perfect satis- 
facti6n in his own mind of the propriety of their present mode of pro- 
cedure, with a view to itd attainment. He said that it vas his opinion 
that a lengthened address from the chair on the second day would be 
out of place ; and after the observations of his friend, who occupied the 
chair on the previous day, he should think it wrong to take up their 
time. Let it not be supposed, however, that he entered on the proceed- 
ings with half-heaYtedne^ss. That t^is might be beyond the fear of mis- 
con&trucdon, he plisu^ed; Ulen, at the fi'ont of the proceedings ef that day 
his public ptof^sSicm that the cause was the cause of justice an^ huma- 
nity ; worij which, if ttiey had banners, ought to be inscribed on tbetai 
as their motto in letters of gold. But, though they had no banner* ^ 
whkh to inacribe the words^ they had what he deemed far better 



on which wei*e inscrilied what th08« words etptes», (Applause.) It 
was with great satisfekctlon and pleasure that he had hoxrA on the pre- 
ceding evening a, noble Lord, who had favoured them with his presence 
On this great occa^on, state that the question was not whether this or 
^at statesman should hold the reins of power ; it was no question of 
party politics; but they were met to consider the causes of prevalent 
distress^ e^ecially among the poor, and whether any logitimate means 
for alleviating that growing distress could be found and adopted by the 
ministers of religion. The rev. gentleman, ailer reading the rules 
adopted by the committee to regulate the proceedings, conclnded by in- 
troducing to the meeting the gentleman announced on the provioos even- 
ing from tj^ United States. 

Mr. CuKTis., from Ohio, U. S., was received with great cheering. He 
said he was sensible of the honour, and grateful for the privilege, of 
addressing such a convention as this ; for he not only felt it to be an 
honour, as a lover of mankind, to engage in such a work as this, but, 
as an American, he was also thankful for the privilege, for his coontrv 
had an interest in this cause as well as their own ; and he did not with 
to conceal from any individual that this was one source of the interest 
he felt in this great question. He did not propose, however, here to set 
forth the bearings -which a repeal of the corn laws would have upon the 
interests of his own country; but, on the contrary, what advantages 
England might derive from a free and open trade in com with America. 
In that distant land, across the wide Atlantic, they had communication 
with this country aJmost every day ; they heard of the distress of the 
English operatives— of the depression of trade — of families starving — 
of misery, wretchedness, and want (Hear, hear.) To them this would 
seem strange, if not aware of the cause ; for, on the other hand, their 
granaries were filled, and their markets glutted with food. (Hear,'hear.) 
Their great distress was, not that they had not sufficient to eat and drink, 
but they had so much that they did not know what to do with it (Hear, 
hear.) He stood before them to bear testimony to the fact that his 
countrymen were ready and anxious to exchange their grain and meat, 
and every thing else Englishmen might want to supply the necessities 
or comforts of life, for their manufactures. (Applause.) It appeared 
most strange indeed to America, that when they came to the shores of this 
country, and offered food on reasonable terms, and offered it too not for 
money, but in exchange for that surplus produce which the starving 
manufacturers of England had to spare, they were not permitted to sell 
it. (Loud cries of *' Hear.") The chief thing he proposed to dwell on 
was, the power of the new world to supply England with all the food 
she wanted, — ^to furnish her with an mdimited supply, and that too 
at a price which ought to satisfy all parties, labourers or landlords. 
The southern, or slave-holding states, lying in a body in the south 
part of the union, produce, as you are aware, cotton and tobacco as their 
staple. The northern, or fres states, which are the most populous and 
wealthy, produced as their agricultural staple, com and all kinds of food. 
The settlement of these states commenced with the eastern, and more 
sterile portions, and progressed westward, at first by slow advances, and 
afterwards by more rapid strides. The people of that country might be 
said to have been occupied during the last few years with subduing and 
taking actual possession of that portion of the country known as the 
Great Mississippi valley — a valley which extended three thousand miles 
from the mountains, and an equal distance from the rise of its rivers to 
the sea — a valley which, in fact, equalled all that was ever said or sung 
of the ancient plains of Syria and Capadocia in the production of com, 

^d oily and milk, and honeyi and great tmd small oattla ixmani9r«lde. 
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From thiA gretl irestem granary, Chreat Britain, if she would, might eat 
to the full, grow and ihcreue as she might, for! one century at least ; 
and tbat was long enough ahead for one generation' of men to calculate.' 
(Cheers.) In the first place, the Americans had spent, in the last ten 
years, j^,000,000 to lay this region open to them. And, as the Pro- 
videnoe wMoh orders all things would have it, just in the hour of need, ' 
the power of steam had laid this country by the side of their own. It 
was as if from the beginning of time, this garden of the world had been ' 
reserved until now for the purpose of feeding Englishmen. The portion 
of America best adapted to the culture of wheat, and to which he wished 
to call their particular attention, was comprised in the six north western 
states and territories, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. They contained more than 1 78,000,000 acres of land, chiefly 
arable. England contains 32,000,000 acres. That portion of these 
States, which may be called good wheat land, at three quarters per acre, 
would produce in a year, 200,000,'*00 quarters. (Hear, hear.) They 
were at present just commencing to pour the immense amount of bread 
and meat they are capable of producing into the markets of the world. 
Ohio, alone, last year had eight million bushels of wheat to export. 
Michigan, which nerer exported until 1839/ has now a surplus of 
250,000 bushels of wheat, and 300,000 barrels of pork. The population 
of these states is now 3,600,000. It had increased during the last 
ten years at the rate of 202 per cent It had been estimated by practical 
men that the amount of liieir exports would be doubled or trebled by a 
good demand in two years. The face of the newer portions of the 
country was that of a rolling prairie interspersed with woodland. The 
expense and delay of clearing away an immense forest was not to be 
incurred. The men and the capital were all that were required to place 
any amount of the most fertile soil under cultlTation. (Heeu*, hear.) 
Mr. Curtis proceeded to point out on the map the vast extent of the 
States, which he said afibrded them 3000 miles of coast navigation, 
with 14,000 miles of steam navigation on lakes and rivers, besides 
3,000 miles of railway and an equal length of canal carriage already 
completed, and he pointed to the communication of the wheat-growing 
region with the sea by the Mississippi and its tributaries, and by the 
lakes and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Five great thoroughfares by canal 
and railroad had been constructed, or were nearly finished, to bring the 
produce of that region to the commercial cities on the sea-board. 
Through these, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore were 
contending for the trade of the west, and competition would always bring 
the growth of the west to the sea-shore at the lowest prices. From 
pergonal acquaintance with the wheat region and the wheat culture, he 
fixed the price at which wheat could be expected to be produced to any 
given amount at Chicago, at the south end of Lake Michigan, in the 
heart of the wheat region, at 75 c. per bushel, or per quarter . . 278. 
Freight, charges, andi»ofits to New York, in the shape of flour, 10s. 
Ditto ditto Liverpool ditto 10s. 



Dflivered in Liverpool 47s. per qr. 

The price would never vary much from this amount if the currency 
should remain as at present, for this would remunerate the grower ; and 
on those immense plains competition would always furnish any amount 
at remunerating prices. But the American farmer would not produce 
wheat for any body at a much less price than this. He would turn his 
attention to other employments, of which he would have enough at any 
time to turn his hands to. Between him and the English grain-grower 
there woul d always be, in the shape of cost of transit^ a fixed duty of f 
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lea«t 90b. per qua;rter. Wat not tli#|; protection enough for Bxltaftli Und- 
lords against cheap bread and Yankee competition f (Che^s.) Bit 
here Kil^ee am impetftant quesHttn. What iHtt i^ Jkaofi^tom take liift ftef 
in I Take his pay in ! Why, llie yery things he wantiK, and yen viat 
to let him have. Tour dry goods, yoor oreekery, your htfdwaros which 
he has been anxions to get, and coold not, for yon are not snifered 
to take his wheat, and flour, and porl^ iw- in esohange^ Loweifng ywt 
prices is not what he wants. Ofler him your h^t oaUcoes al sii- 
pence a yard, he would sot buy of you. His jreply wonld be, 
" Silver and gold haive I none ; take diese stacks of wheat and pork, then 
I will trade with you. We do not want you to k>wer your prioes, and 
lower your wages, th.ey are low enough already; but take enoQ|^ for 
your staxTing workmen to eat, and my life for it some of those bu; 
warehouses in Manchester will be oleaafed out with a apeed that will 
perfectly astonisb the natn?e9 '" (Cheers.) Take the wheat of those 
western Yankees, and he would warrant them to buy as fasjt aa you can 
sell. He should like to see the man who would set a lioalt to thetr 
consumption and purchase of goods, shortof <heir abiliiy to pay for them; 
or to the ability of American industry to pour from tiioae wide wheat- 
bearing plains streams of plenty to the door of eyery English artisaa 
(Applause^ He believed the Americans to be the noet insatiablp 
consumers in the worid ; but their enterprize and industry were as pro- 
verbially great, and that made them the best customers in the world. 
(Hear, hear.) Through all the western country a lasy man could hardly 
be found. Such a man was considered a disgrace to the community— a 
nuisance ; and no one was considered cre^table who did not oontribate 
something to the support of society. (Hear, hear.) The coaaequeoce 
of this industry upon a virgin soil was production to an immense amooBt; 
and it was not gold they wanted in exchange. He believed it was a fixed 
axiom of trade, that no commerce can long be carried on between two 
nations, that does not consist of barter. (Loud cries of '* Hear.") It was 
an acknowledged principle, that if money was paid on one ^de, and 
produce was given on the other, it was impossible to continue tike trade. 
(Applause.) He had heard a great deal of competition with iSoreign 
countries,' and that wages must be reduced here in order to be able 
to produce cheaper, for that purpose. This was a grand mistake. (Hear.) 
Tl]^ Americans did not want Bnglish manufactures cheaper; what tbej 
wanted was to be enabledtopayforthemintheonly way they could pay— br 
barter. There wae one fact to which he regretted the necessity of alluding ; 
but it was not strange that, being descended from the English, the Ameri- 
cans should be a little jealous when they thought themselves hardly 
used. It was not strange that when restrictions wei*e put upon their 
goods, there should be a feeling that it was a game that two conld pUy 
at, and an increasing determination to play their part What was true 
might as well be plainly told, and fully understood. Out of the slaT^- 
holding states the feeling was becoming almost universal, that if Great 
Britain continued her restrictions, congress should lay restrictions ifi 
turn on British commerce. (Hear, hear.) A minority of the Amerioan 
people were in favour of free trade ; but they demanded that that free- 
dom should be mutual. (Cheers.) There was also a powerful party ia 
that country in favour of restrictions on trade as a permanent American 
policy. The example of England was constantly quoted by them. Ther 
represtnted that England owed her wealth and prosperity, not to the 
skill of her artisans, or ber internal capabilities and resoucces, but to 
her prohibitory and restrictive laws ; and they proposed to follow what 
they termed « the path of England's glory." (Oh! oh!) If Great Bri- 
>in found the lessons she taught practised upon against herself, ought 
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she la eonpkdn ? He wished to ftUude to seme of the argtittenti of 
these restiictionists. Used on different sides of the Atlantic, they 
fonned cnrious connterparts to each other. He heard it said, that if a 
free trade in com were resorted to, the country would become dependent 
upon foreigners. In America, they said, ** If you take English goods, 
you become dependent on England." (Laughter.) Put that and that 
together, and the argument would dispose of itself. (Cheers.) Agsin : 
he heard it said that all the coin of Great Britain, if the com trade was 
thrown open, would go to America to pay for it. That, again, was the 
argument used by the sticklers for restriction in America, against re- 
ceiving manufactures from England. If both arguments were true, 
what would become of the money t Would it meet halfway across the 
Atlantic, and remain suspended in the air, like Mahomefs coffin? 
(Cheers and laughter.) Another monstrous fallacy advanced here was, 
that if food were cheap, wages would be low. If they would look at 
America, they might understand the folly of this assumption. In the 
Western States, the wages of the unskilled workman were 4s. 6d. a day, 
and his wheat, as already stated, was 27s. a quarter; his beef cost him 
l^d. a pound. Now, if wages were regulated by the price of pro- 
visions, how came it that the rate of wages was higher, while food 
was cheaper, in America than in England f (Hear, hear.) There 
was one other point to which he wished to advert, and he was sure 
it could not be out of place in such a meeting as that, — he meant 
the effect which a repeal of the com laws would bare on American 
slavery. (Loud cheers.) It must certainly gladden and invigorate the 
heart of every lover of his kind, to know its accomplishment would 
redound to the cause of oppressed and enslaved humanity in other lands. 
He could not go into the state of things in America at lan^e, but a glance 
would show the bearing of the anti -corn-law upon the anti-^avery cause. 
With a strange inconsistency, Great Britain in effect refosed to trade 
with any portion of the United States except that which was slave-hold- 
ing. Cotton and tobacco, they were aware, were the staple productions 
of the American slaveholder. In 1839, a year, too, in which Britain 
took more than usual from the free states, she imported of their produc- 
tions, less than £500,000 value, although their agricultural produce is 
130,000,000 dollars greater than that of the slave states ; while of the 
slaveholders' produce she took more than £12,000,000 value. (Hear, 
hear.) Thus the northern freeman was driven to the slave market with 
his products, because he could sell it nowhere else, and the slave was 
driven to the production of cotton and tobacco, for the British market. 
They saw, at once, how the free states were thus placed under commercial 
vassalage to the slave states. But let England open a free trade in 
com with the free north, and the power of the slaveholder, political and 
financial, in that country, was past for ever. Then, in the place ef the 
jack-o'-lantern light of pro-slavery, from Manchester and Liverpool, 
across the wide ocean, and through all the great thoroughfares of the 
free states, the free spirit of anti-slavery would live and glow along the 
line of commerce to the farthest bounds of the green West (Cheers.) 
England had the power to give a fatal blow to American slavery. Let 
her com laws be repealed. (Cheers.) But while her present policy 
continued, how could she remonstrate against American slavery? (Hear.) 
When England, no longer in effect, paid a premium in America to sup- 
port the slavery she fixed on the states when they were colonists — when 
she would place free labour food on a par with slave-grown cotton, then 
would the world be ready to acknowledge the consistency of English 
zeal for African liberty. But, the corn laws were only a part (of 
the odious system of monopoly and restriction which let nation againsi 
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nation. Why should two such covntries as Great Britain and the 
United States of America treat each other as jealous rivals, and motn- 
ally deny to each other the good they might confer? (Hear, hear.) 
Their interests were not adverse, but the same. Belonging to the same 
race, speaking the same language, drawing their laws, their literature, 
and their religion from the same fountains, each with peculiar capabilities 
and resources which the other might aid to use and develope, hand in 
hand they might rise to such a pitch of prosperity and greatness as the 
world had never yet seen. And why should not all nations pursue the 
same course, and mutually let their comforts bless, their arts adorn, their 
knowledge enlighten, their civilization and religion exalt and pnrify each 
other, until wars should be impossible, and the whole earth be enjoyed as 
the common gift of God to the children of men ? All thia must take 
place before the herald Peace upon the mountains announce the coming 
of Him whose universal kingdom was to be in the abundance of 
righteousness and peace. (Cheers.) Mr. Curtis concluded b j thanking 
the Conference for the attention with which they had listiened to him, 
and retired amidst loud cheers. 

The Chairman said he was not surprised that the meeting should 
express a strong feeling on what they had just heard : this important 
speech, he trusted, would go forth to the public, and go forth correctly. 
There was no palaver there, (hear, hear,) it consisted of important fKtSj 
and some, he believed, not very well known to the people of this countiy. 
He next introduced 

The Rev. Dr. Yacghan, of London, who came forward to propose 
the following resolution : — 

** That this coitference, drawn together from various parts of the United 
Kingdom by a general conviction of the existence of long-continued aa<l 
still-increasing (ustress, affecting the community at large, and bearing with 
peculiar severity on the industrious classes, finds this conviction deeply eon* 
firmed by various statements and documentary evidence now lain before 
tbem, wMch clearly prove that vast numbers are incapable of obtaining, by 
their labour, a sufficiency of the common necessaries of life for the support 
of themselves and their families.*' 

When he came to this meeting, it was not with the expectation of taking 
any conspicuous part in its proceedings. His desire was to contribute, 
as far as his presence might do, his expression of approval with respect 
to the object of the meeting. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the ques- 
tion of the com and provision laws, the history of our country for some 
years past had been such that it would be strange if any man of reflec- 
tion had not made this subject a matter of some thought and study. So 
far as he could perceive, the great argument of the supporters of thoAC 
laws was based on the importance of our being as independent as pos- 
sible of other countries for the supply of food. But he regarded this 
doctrine as exhibiting about as striking an instance of folly as could well 
occur in the history of political science. The world had never seen ^ 
formidable a commercial power as that of Great Britain— a power pos- 
sessing such a navy, and such wealth with which to command supplies 
from the granaries of the world. Yet Great Britain is the first commer- 
cial power in the history of the world that has been known to regard the 
danger of perishing from the want of bread as its great danger. (Cheers.) 
If we look to the ancient cities of Phcenecia, Tyre, Sidon, and the rest. 
whose '* merchants were princes," and who were to the world in tho^e 
acres all that such cities as Manchester and Birmingham have become 
'. we find that those cities never dreamt of raising their own corn, 
-lad their navy, consisting of mere boats compared with ours, but 
n was before them, and they never doubted that they might 
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command supplies of corn to any requii'ed amonnt. If jrou cross from 
Phcenicia to Greece-*-Attica ner«r raised com enough to support its 
inhabitants; and Corinth, the arm commercial, and one of the most 
poirerful of the states of Greece, never possessed a territory of more than 
eight miles in space, while maintaining a large commercial intercourse 
with the remotest regions of the east and west If you visit Italy at 
a later period, there is Venice, a city which, at the time when her 
commercial greatness gave her the proud name of the ^^ Ocean Rome," 
did not possess a single foot of land, save what she had worked up for 
herself from the depths of the sea. The other great commercial cities of 
Italy, as Florence and Genoa, were much in the same circumstances in 
this respect. G<mcem to raise their own com was never one of their 
soUcitudes. If you descend to the period when the Portuguese were the 
great commercial power, and when that power passed over to Spain, this 
anxiety about raising com enough for their own support, with which we 
are so much beset, would never seem to have perplexed them. And if you 
come nearer home, to our neighbours the Dutch, a brave people, who 
not only wrested their liberties from the haughty power of Spain, but 
made themselves the sovereigns of the deep, and for more than a centuiy 
the gxeat commercial power of Europe, it may be doubted if they ever 
raised com enough from their own land to support a single town. But 
they possessed a navy, they possessed wealth, and bold hearts, and the 
produce of half the world was always at their bid ding. It is trae, Spain 
and Austria would have cut off their supplies, and would have starved 
them if it had been possible ; but France and the other powers of £urope 
had their reasons for pursuing a different policy, and the Dutch knew no- 
thing, in consequence, of famine and scarcity. (Cheers.) This idea of th» 
evils which may result to us frem not raising com enough for our.^owu 
wants, supposes the probability that all Europe may be united against 
us, through the ascendancy of some one power awing all the rest into 
subjection. But this notion of the probability of a aniversal monarchy 
in Europe is most unreasonable. Let any thoughtful man look to the 
geography of £ur<^— to its beautiful intersections of sea and land, of 
mountain chains and winding rivers, and it will be seen that Europe has 
been mapped out by the hand of Providence to become the home of a 
family of separate, tigorous, and independent states. Attempts have 
been made to break in upon this manifest design of Providence, but the 
efiect has been to show only more certainly thai it is not to be perma- 
nently disturbed. Charlemagne made an attempt of this sort, but his 
genius was no sooner withdrawn from the fabric which he reared, than it 
crumbled into ruin. Charles Y. made some advances toward a similar 
otvject, bat e^en before the decease of that monarch did his great empire 
begin to waste away. Louis XIY. would fain have made himself master 
of Europe, but his path was crossed at every point, and the glory of all 
his achlevments passed away. And within our own memory a concur- 
rence of circumstances served to raise the power of France into a most 
undue elevation; but we have seen that fabric also break down, and Europe 
again assume its only natural posture-— the posture, I repeat, of a terri • 
tory designed by Providence to be the home of a family of independent 
and powerful states. (Cheers.) Now, is it not marveUons that Britain 
— a power raising more corn than commercial power ever did before, a 
power which could do without raising its own com more readily than any 
power preceding it, should be the first to give expression to the cry of 
fear, as to the probable want of the means of subsistence if dependent at 
all on imported com? (Cheers.) If I could believe that this fear was really 
that of the people of England, I should be ready to ask, How is it pe° 
sible that a people of such narrow views, and unmanly fears, should ' 

V 
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lisen to such greatnegs ? The policy of the supporters of the com and 
poDTision laws is to fasten upon us a system which cannot fedl to carry 
ik» present ovils along with it, as Ihe means of providiog against the 
remotest of all possihie contingencies. And ihis is wisdom! And we 
are to be counted as dolts or idiots, if not prepared to bow to it ! Sir, 
we are not to be schooled after this mamier. We will think and act on 
them questions for onxselyes ; and let men sneer or scoff upon us as 
they may, from high places or from low places, we will continue to pursue 
the course which intelligence and humanity have marked out. (Cheers.) 
It has been said that the patronage of our noble houses must erer be to 
the artist and manufacturer as the breath of his nostrils. But the home 
of our feudal chiefs was a very rude concern, until the culture of man 
resident in towns and cides began to act upon it Men in commercial 
cities built such halls as this in which we are assembled, long before 
feudal mansions could boast of similar splendour. What they possess 
now of this kind, is theirs by adoption rather than invention. If 
towns and cities, as places of manufactures and c<mimerce, are to 
decline, along with their decline must come the abstraction of ray 
alter ray from all the splendour of aristocracy. It has been said 
we could not do the poor man good by all we conld do ; that what we 
gave in food we took away in wages. It was a dream, that where there 
was a permanent cheapness of food there would be a corresponding in- 
fluence on labour. It is presumed to be not so with us, because the 
virtues of the sliding scale keep every thing slipping about ! But if, 
where there was some lowering of the price .of food, there should be 
some lowering of the price of labour too, it would be but moment- 
ary; the question, however, is, whether, under the change, men would 
not be able to command more food than now. Rents might fall, per- 
haps ; but with free, open commerce, there would be a demand for 
labour opened, and men, on Saturday, would be able to know how to 
provide for the coming week. It was said to be un-English, and un- 
grateful to Providence to wish for a change of our laws. It was impor- 
tant to distinguish between laws and institutions, and what we pos- 
sessed in spite of these laws and institutions, fie could not see how it 
was possible for any one in a humane state of mind to act thus, or how 
a portion of our fellow -subjects could look at and act upon these ques- 
tions as they had done. The proposal that had filled these with so 
much alarm was the proposal of an 8s. duty, which was in addition to 
I2s. the expenses of bringing foreign com to England. It gave him 
pain and alarm when he looked at the state of mind with which we had 
to deal, for deal with it we must (Applause.) We owed all that migbt 
be said to constitute our liberties to the progress of towns like this. 
(Applause.) He believed with Hallam, that our liberties had been 
bought more with the money and industry, than with the blood of oar 
ancestors. They were amongst the achievements of commerce. The 
monies of the commercial class were to be given in all times as the price 
of buying off bad and imjust laws; and, if commerce were to sink to- 
morrow, back must we sink to the condition of lord and vassal. (**Hear," 
and applause.) But he saw no reason to fear this. When he looked at such 
men as Fitzwilliam, and when such men as Ducie came amongst us to 
call themselves our fellow-labourers, he had strong hopes for the future. 
If we find that there is prejudice and selfishness leading to combination 
against that which we believe to be just and essential to the scdvation of 
our country, then against the combination to do wrong we must have all 
a constitutional combination to de right. (Immense applause.) 

The Chaibman said, it had been said the power of st«am destroyed 
qfqnrp* \r> >>rJTi<Hnflr p*»opl'», toffPthpr; and thp power of bpnerolonrp ^ra 
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mach of the same kind. They had jast heard Dr. Taughan from the 
sonthem metropolis, and he would now introduce the Rev. James Ro* 
bertson, from the modem Athens. (Applause.) 

The Rev. James Robertson, of Edinburgh, was then introduced to 
the meeting, and received with loud acclamations. Having briefly 
touched on the vast importance of the subject about which they had met 
to confer, and having (Usclaimed every thing of political partisanship on 
the part of the meeting, he proceeded to justify Christian ministers in 
identifying themselves with the agitation of the com law question. On 
this subject, as well as every other, they should be examples to their 
flock. The interests of religion and humanity demanded their exertions 
to put an end to a monopoly which was the source of scarcity, disease, 
and demoralization, and in every respect opposed to the revealed will of 
God. The word oi God pronounced a blessing on the man who consi- 
dered the case of the poor, and also said, '* He that hath pity on the 
poor the Lord shall reward him." The com laws were not conceived in 
the spirit of such declarations ; they were inconsistent with trath, justice, 
and humanity, calculated to derange and cripple commerce, and produce 
wretchedness and demoralization throughout the land. If those laws 
were one repealed, England would arrive at such a degree of commercial 
prosperit that the words of Moses to Israel might be appropriately ap- 
plied to ler, << Happy art thou, O Exigland ; who is like unto thee, O 
people, s ved by the Lord, the shield of thy help ; and who is the sword 
of thy exvellency ; and thhie enemies shall be found liars unto thee, and 
thou shalt tread upon their high places." (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Cox then took the chedr in the temporary absence of 
ihe president, and called on the — 

Rev. John Raoland, from Hindley, to address the meeting. He said, 
Mr. chairman and gentlemen, if it had been possible for me to have 
known beforehand the ability with which the subject of the com laws 
would have been advocated, it would have been with the greatest reluct- 
ance that I should have obtraded myself on the attention of this meeting. 
But to this I am compelled by a strong and imperative motive. A few 
of the suffering poor have requested me to state their case to the con- 
ference, and speak a word for them. Now having promised to do this, 
if I were to return without having done it, I might perhaps in the still 
silence of my own dwelling hear a voice saying, you are an unfaithful 
steward, you had a charge which you have-not delivered. Mr. chairman, 
you want facts, and in stating mine I will be as concise as possible. I 
live^ Hindley, three miles from Wigan, and in that district the misery 
«f man is great upon him. I have reason to believe, that in Wigan 
there are at this time out of employ and in a state of destitution from 
seven, hundred to one thousand persons, without work, without wages, 
without food ; and if you take in a circle of three or four miles round, I 
am iniormed the number of the destitute will amount to Uoo thousand. 
I assure you, gentlemen, I can hardly sit down to taJce a meal in comfort. 
Before I have half finished there is a rap at the door; I find standing 
before it half a dozen, sometimes a dozen, able-bodied men begging for 
relief, and assuring me their wives and families are starving. I say to 
them, why do yon not go and work ? The reply is, we can get no work, 
nobody will employ us. I immediately conclude that such men ought 
not to starve. I say to them, as long as you roam about from place to 
place in groups of twos, threes, and sixes, you will do no good. You 
should collect the really destitute, all who have no work and no food, 
and in hundreds walk the streets in solemn silence, insulting no one, 
touching no one's property, abusing no one's person, but keeping always 
witWn the line of the law. Thus vou will show the pnWir that Rom 
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thing is wrong in the state of society. If trade, if commerce were per- 
mitted to act for itself, it would work out such results as God and Natoie 
designed. But God's blessings we know are capable of perversion by 
man's abuse, by being diverted from their proper channel. Mr. Macaulay, 
in a debate in the House of Commons on Free Trade, was once asked 
by one of its opposers, what he would have government do in regard to 
commerce } To which he replied, ** Let it alone, all we ask of you, 
gentlemen, is to let it alone." Would to God that we could see British 
legislators acting upon this advice ; then trade would flourish, commerce 
would revive, capital would find its own level, enterprise would show 
itself in ten thousand directions, and all would be prosperous and happy. 
That the commerce of this country is languishing there can be no doubt, 
and this in my opinion is mainly, if not entirely, in consequence of the 
untamely interference of partial legislation, in consequence of those 
restrictions, duties, imposts, those so-called regulations, protections, 
tariffs, or by whatever other deceptive names those who advocate them 
and profit by them may chuose to call them. In consequence of such a 
system of blind and selfish policy I believe it is that commerce, which 
is one of God's gracious designs to bless the human race, is, by man's 
avarice, selfishness, and pride, turned into a curse, and that which was 
designed for the good of all, is so conducted as to benefit a comparative 
few. If what is called the dignity of crowns and thrones must he main- 
tained; if immense armies, fleets, and navies must be perpetuated, and 
if large revenues and taxes must be raised to support such things, why 
tax trade and commerce f . Why tax the necessaries of lifet Why not 
tax in a tenfold degree its unnecessaries, its luxuries ? Why tax labour 
and industry ? Why not tax a hundred fold splendid idleness ? Why 
tax poverty ? Why not a thousand fold tax property ? Why should it 
be preferred to tax that which men cannot live without, and therefore 
must have, to those things which men can do without, but are determined 
to have? I believe that every legislative enactment which tends to 
cripple trade, to ii^ure commerce, to lessen the demand for labour, and 
to diminish its value, that increases the price of provisions, and dimin- 
ishes the price of toil, that is at variance with justice, mercy, and hu- 
manity, with the love of God and man, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
every such enactment is unwise, impolitic, unjust, cruel, inhuman, 
wicked. 

The Chairman then put the resolution, which passed unanimously. 

The Rev. B. Parsons, of Ebley, near Stroudwater, Gloucestershhre, 
moved the second resolution in a speech replete with facts and observa- 
tion. He said — Before he left his congregation he called together some of 
their more experienced labourers and manufacturers, men worldng in the 
various departments of the cloth manufacture for the last forty years, and 
thus, from their lips, he tbtained facts which he should state. The power- 
loom there had been generally used. He inquired about wages, and he 
found them to be only half what they were years ago, before the com laws 
came into operation. Wages had been reduoed 50 per cent, in the first 
place, with those having work. In the second place, along with this reduc- 
tion the men had not higdf work : so that here was another loss of 60 per 
cent Then, if they took into consideration that at the present time bread 
was more than double the price that it was in 1835 — if it is taken into 
oonsideratioa,that tiiese men, many of them, have not 4s. a week to hve 
upon, then,. according to a calculation placed before them yesterday, here 
was a reduction again upon the poor man's income of 50 per eent.; so that 
the wages of these operatives are many times worse than they were a few 

"irs c^o. (Hear, hear*) These were facts elicited from the people, and he 
ed those people were in this plaee^ that the conference might hear th4 
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ihiodeimtion and fhe leuBe with which they gave their opinions when 
stating these hucta, on the laws in question. Many indnstrioas able- 
V>died men were walking abont the streets in absolute idleness, and but 
for the children of some of them bringing home a few shillings a week, 
ihey would be in a state of stanration. Had not some of them been of 
ftngal habits they must have been in their grare long ago. Some of 
them, he might say, were in the deepest distress, and these, too, were 
men who were tee-totallers, and therefore it could not be laid to their 
charge that improridence had any thing to do with their condition. One 
of his congregation told him on Saturday evening last, that he went to 
Tisit three families in his neighbourhood, and he found them without 
fire, and without bread, and without a penny to purchase eren soap to 
clean themselves to go to the house of Ood on the Sunday. There 
were also in his neighbourhood a great number destitute of clothes. 
He had missed them at the Sabbath morning worship; but they would 
wrap themselves up in the evening, and come out under cover of dark- 
ness when they were ashamed to come out in the daylight Nor were 
these feelings to be despised. They were modest, though suffering peo- 
ple, and ought not to be less cared for than the bold pauper who cried 
out his wants to every one. (Hear, hear.) There were tbose whe said 
that it was political to take part in a conference like this; but he told 
them that there was this difference between them and some others 
he could mention — that while they were what was called politically reli- 
gions, those who came to the conference were only religiously x)oiidca). 
(Cheers and laughter.) The day in which we lived was the day of scare- 
crows. (Laughter.) He often smiled when he saw a scarecrow hanging 
in a field, to think that if the crows really knew what it was, how Uttle 
they would be fHghtened at it. (Laughter.) WeU, their moral opponents 
wanted to frighten them from this conference, and they put up this 
scarecrow of '^ political ministers.*' (Laughter.) And the political 
ministers who had no souls had been frightened. (Laughter, and loud 
cheers.) Those who had souls, however, only smiled at the trick; and 
they would continue in the path of right and benevolence, be the conse- 
quences what they might. (Cheers.) Why, if it was political to 
take part in this question, it was political to eat; (Laughter;) and, 
then, if it was political to eat, perhaps it would be said that it was poli- 
tical to be hungry. (Great laughter.) He was looking, before he came 
in, at Johnson's Dictionary, for the meaning of the word, and he said 
that it was** prudent, artAil, cunning." But he (Mr. Parsons) did not 
find that Johnson any where said that it was political to be hungry. 
(Laughter.) According to this notion, it was political to be humane. 
(Hear.) According to this doctrine, Christ was political when he fed 
the five thousand. (Cheers.) The following is the resolution: — 

''That, in the judgment of this* conference, the prevailing distress pain- 
fully tends to arrest the progress of education, to prevent the exercise of 
domestic and social affections, to induce reckless and immoral habits, to 
prevent attendance on religious worship, and to harden the heart against 
religious impressions." 

The Rev. Charles Berry, of Leicester, was sorry not to have been 
present when called on last evening. As they were here to make contri- 
butions of fELcts, he would explain why he was present. When he 
received an invitation, he declined to attend ; but a few days afterwards, 
a member of his congregation told him they thought it better he ahoold 
attend; and he was unanimously requested to come. The numbers, 
spirit, intelligence, and zeal of this assembly had overruled all the 
objections he had had to this conference, as a convocation of ministert. 
(Hear.) His congregation contained some of the largest manofaoturers $•* 
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JLeicester, and some considerable landowBers ; and, without exeeptioiiy aU 
were convinced of the necessity of a change in onr commercial code ; and* 
while they approred of the ministerial measures^ they regarded them Qbly 
as the stepping-stones to the total abolition of all monopolies. (Applause*) 
He had addressed thousands in the market-place of Leicester and in 
crowded theatres on the subject of the com laws; and, by way of 
enlivening the dulness of his speech, he would relate a little anecdote. 
The late celebrated Robert Hall, of Leicester (said Mr. Barry), who, 
though he detested heretics, was courteous and kind to some whom hd 
deemed so, was many a time a guest at my table ; and I have often con- 
versed with hisa, while he smoked his pipe, to my great instruction and 
benefit I remember, on one occasion, we were talking about the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen, when Lord Nelson captured the Danish fleet in 
the harbour of Copenhagen ; and I made some observation, perhaps by 
way o{ argument, in order to show that the government were not so 
much to blame for ihat as was supposed. Mr. Hall said, '* Sir, I am 
sorry to hear you talk in that manner. If the angel Gahriel were to come 
down from heaven, and endeavour to impose, upon me by such sophistiy, 
I would knock him down directly." (Laughter.) And if an angel were 
to come down, to say that it was right to tax the poor man's bread to 
put high rents into the pockets of the landowners, he (Mr> Berry) would 
reply, ** Go home again to your celestial regions ; you don't understand 
our adairs on earth." (Laughter.) Leicester is the seat of a very 
important branch of manu factures, and by the last census contains about 
50,000 inhabitants ; but it had been supposed to contain more. Of that 
number, about 10,000 persons were employed in various branches of our 
trade ; and he was sorry to be obliged to state, that never in his time 
had he seen the trade of Leicester in a more depressed state, and the 
population, in greater destitution and distress. The prospect of winter, 
he was authorised to tell them, was fearful. Up to within the 
last two years, Leicester was one of the most thriving towns in 
this kingdom, in respect of its property, its size, and every thing 
else which was the sign of commercial and manufacturing pros- 
perity. (Hear.) Perhaps one reason was, that the fabrics manu- 
factured in Leicester were of the coarser sort — ^worsted stocldngs, 
woollen goods generally ; and therefore the population had not suffered 
so much as the trades of Nottingham and Derby, whose manufactures 
were of the finer sorts of cotton and silk. Nevertheless, a large number 
of the working population of Leicester, at this time, were out of employ- 
ment A great many had only half- work, and very slender wages; and 
he could say, from the testimony of some of the most respectable manu- 
facturers in the town, that unskilled artisans, when fully employed, receiv- 
ed about 6s. or 7s.' a week for 12 or 14 hours' work a day ; and those who 
were more skilled got 9s. 10s. or lis. & week, and he was not very sure 
whether he had not to deduct Is. or Is. 6d. a week for frame rent 
(Cries of " Certainly," and ** more.") That was the state of things in the 
town of Leicester. The census, taken within the last few weeks, reported 
that there were 1,100 houses in Leicester uninhabited; which number, 
with the usual average of five individuals to a house, might, if occupied, 
afford accommodation to more than one-tenth of the whole population «f 
the town. What had become of those people, — whether they had emi- 
grated, or whether they were sent to distant parishes, or whether they 
wejj^e more crowded together, in consequence of not being able to pay the 
rent, —he could not say ; but he regarded these eleven himdred houses 
being empty in the town of Leicester, as an indication of the de- 
oiiue of its prosperity. He had a still more important fact to state: he 
conversing the other day with one of the most influential hosiers In 
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tba town, one of his own congregation, who had acquired a handaomd 
fortune in the trade, and was still in some measure connected with it. 
He told him that in Sazonj there were more stockiog frames than in 
lieicestershire; that he had carried on a profitable business with Belgium 
and Saxonj, but that he feared these markets were closed against the 
lieicester trade, nerer to be re-opened. Another friend showed him, not 
long since, a dozen pairs of gloves, received from his correspondent in 
London, made in Germany, and charged to him at 2s. 8d. per dozen, 
although there must have been two profits upon them, and an import 
duty of 20 per cent. He added, that the cost of the materials was very 
nearly the same, and that it was not possible to manufacture them at 
that price here. A great trade in gloves was carried on in Leicester, but 
how could it stand against such a competition? The prosperity of the 
town of Leicester, and of all other towns must decay, if foreign rivals 
were to be allowed such advantages as our provision laws afibrded them. 
Though he hoped he had a proper sense of justice, yet somehow or 
other he had been very blind on this subject till lately. He had an idea 
formerly, that our machinery, minerals, capital, and industry were such, 
that we could defy all competition, even aiter the cessation of the war ; 
and he thought that England was destined to be always the first great 
commercial country of the world. For a long time it did seem so ; but 
facts had since shown that it was otherwise. His mind was opened to a 
consideration of the subject, by the distress which took place in Leicester 
last Christmas twelve-months, when there Was a great stagnation of trade, 
and many thousands were thrown out of employment. In addition to very 
heavy poor- rates, they raised somewhere near £5,000 for distribution 
amongst the poor. He had a district for the purpose of distributing 
small sums, and that occupied him six months, before there was any 
revival; and the poor were in a state of almost utter destitution during 
that period. Every Saturday he went amongst from 30 to 40 families, 
giving to each 2s., 3s., 48., or 6s. ; and he should never forget the heart- 
rending scenes which he saw. Many of them told him (and this was 
one reason why the poor-rates were not heavier), it might be a prejudice, 
but they said, '* I would sooner die in the streets, than I would go to 
those cursed bastiles ;" and that was the reason why the poor-rates did 
not press so heavily upon them as they otherwise would do. This being 
the general state of Leicester, he would declare, having resided in that 
town nearly forty years, that he had never seen it more depressed ; or 
its manufacturers in a state of greater alarm. . He believed couscien- 
tieusly, though his congregation did not contain so many poor as 
some, that many poor persons, who were inclined to attend places 
of worship, abstained, because they had not decent clothing to ap- 
pear in; and many children kept away from day schools, infant 
schools, and every other kind of schools, because of the utter des- 
titution of their parents. Only the day before he left Leicester, he 
met a gentleman, not of his own congregation, but of the Church, who 
said he was ^ad to hear that Mr. Berry was going to the conference at 
Manchester. He asked this gentleman what he should say there as to 
the state of the trade of Leicester. The gentleman replied, " Tell 
them tliat part of the trade of Leicester is gone ; that the rest is going; 
and that, before long, if the present state of things continue, it will 
be done for altogether.*' If things continue as they are, it will 
lead to insubordhiation and rebellion. (Hear, hear.) He would not 
reason upon the subject; why should they reason upon it? It had 
been fully discussed in tiie newspapers, and many able publications 
had appeared ou the subject. He would recommend to them the 
pamphlet of Mr. Whitmore, late member for Bridgenortb; for thwe 
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Gonld not be a better piece of reasoning than his address to ihe 
agriculturists of Shropshire. He would advise them to read the 
tract of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel. (Hear, and applause.) 
He would also recommend to their notice the pamphlets which were 
sometimes issued by the Rev. Thomas Spencer, of Hinton; and one 
pleasure he had experienced in attending this meeting was to shake that 
gentleman by the hand. Mr. Spencer ^d him the honour generously 
to send him one of his pamphlets, and the moment it came into his 
hands he read it with avidity and delight; (Hear;) and he would 
say, it was an honour to a man who, in his (Mr. Spencer's) particular 
profession and station, laboiu'ed for the public good with so much dis- 
interestedness. The proper object of all government (for he was speak- 
ing to patriots. Christians, and Christian ministers) was to promote the 
happiness of the people. (Hear, hear, and applause.) That was 
not a political or factious sentiment, but the sentiment of a Chris- 
tian minister. And, if an enlightened and just government considered 
the happiness and interest of any class of the people more than ano- 
ther, that class should be the largest, the weakest, and the most destitute; 
that is, the poor. (Cheers.) Sir Thomas More said, that, from the re- 
collection of all past history, he was sorry to say, that the general design 
and effect of all government had been to magnify and cherish the rich 
against the poor, the few against the many, and the powerful against 
the weak. He (Mr. Berry) would say, that, generally speaking, the 
course of past legislation had been to degrade, to oppress, and neglect 
the poor. (Cheers.) He agreed with the sentiment expressed the day 
before, in the discourse of his tutor, Dr. Fye Smith; for his tutor he 
was, though he (Mr. Berry) had deviated from his doctrine ; perhaps 
had erred in doing so ; but he was sure that if ever he had departed 
from piety and integrity, he had deviated from his venerable instruc- 
tor's example. (Hear, hear.) The sentiment was, that if something 
were not done to promote the happiness of the people, and give them 
a sufficient supply of food, anarchy and disorder would come upon us ; 
or the alternative would be, that we should experience the vengeance 
of a reckless despotism, under whose sword all oiu* liberties would be 
extinguished. (Hear, and cheers.) He would warn those present, and 
if his voice could extend further, he would warn all the magnates and 
nobles of this country, that if our commerce were to pass away, they 
would be in the greatest danger ; for, as Mr. Burke said in one of his 
orations, " If a great stc^m rage upon the coast, it will cast the whales 
upon the strand, as well as the periwinkles." He would make one 
remark more, as to the difference between this question, and many 
others on which public opinion had operated, and successfully. He 
was a great believer in the force of enlightened public opinion ; and 
he thou^t this conference would have a great influence upon the country 
at large, when they returned home. At the same time there was this 
difference, that in all former measures — ^the emancipation of the catho- 
lics, the abolition of the test and corporation acts, the extinction of 
negro slavery, and the mimicipal corporation acts, and other things — tiie 
people could have waited alittie longer. He would grant that every delay 
of a good measure was inconvenient ; but, in these cases, the people 
might have waited. But if just legislation was not speedily enacted 
with regard to the industry and the food of the nation, good measures 
would be passed in vain some years hence. (Hear.) There was an im- 
portant distinction between this and all other questions. He considered, 
as he had said, a portion of the trade of this country had already gone ; 
another portion was preparing wings for flight, and the rest would go 
it; and if once our industry, our skill, and our mechanics depaited, 
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adiea to the glory of this country; its commeroe and prosperity would 
pass into perpetual exile. (Applause.) He would exhort them, when 
they returned home, to exert themselves speedily, in order that it might 
be effectually ; and, if the restrictions were remo?ed from our industry, 
he believed we might yet be greater than any nation in the history of 
the world. He believed the spirit of patriotism, of candour, and of en* 
lightened benevolence, actuated this assembly. Let it bum brighter 
and stronger, and it must have great influmice and power. He prayed 
God to give his blessing, and that it might attend all their exertions for 
the general happiness of mankind ; and, if ever they were disposed to 
relax in their exertions — for sometimes even patriots and Christians were 
tempted to despair — ^let them think of that beautiful sentence, — ^^ Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor : the Lord shall deliver him in the time 
of trouble." (Applause.) 

The Chauiman then put the motion, which passed unanimously. He 
next announced the names of the parties to speak at the evening meeting, 
and the meeting then acyoumed a few minutes before one o'clock to four 
o'clock. 



AFTERNOON MEETING. 

There was, amongst the public, a large number of ladies, this after* 
noon. The chair was resumed at ten minutes after four; but it was 
twenty -five minutes after four o'clock, before the business commenced. 
In the absence of the Rev. T. Spencbr, of Bath, 
The Rev. C. Thompson, of Swansea, was called on to move the tiiird 
resolution. He said— Mr. Chairman, and Brethren in the Ministry, — 
We have been listening to much, since we came together, on the sul^ect 
of monopoly. As I crossed the platform, the word fell on my ears, 
and my feelings toll me, that there is somewhat of monopoly in my 
situation, called upen, as I am, to move this resolution, instead of 
seconding, as proposed. I hope, however, that you will not find me a 
monopolist of time. We have been cautioned on that point; and I shall 
bear it in mind. One thing has impressed my mind — the necessity of 
simplifying our object and our agency. I cannot fully agree in the 
general principles which have been laid down by some of the speakers; 
nor is there that unanimity in the movement under which we are now 
convened, that some of the geutiemen have avowed. But this is not 
from opposition so much as an impression that the question requires 
elucidation. Now, it appears to me that the whole subject is comprised 
in a very simple and intelligible proposition, viz., Man is to subsist 
by his labour; he ought to be at liberty to take that labour to the best 
market, and to procure his food at the cheapest rate. This is the principle. 
In pursuing some inquiries on the subject in my own neighbourhood, 
I applied to a gentieman of great intelligence and influence, who placed 
a document in my hands which I cannot do more than refer to. The 
county in which I reside is one rich in mineral productions; and in 
answer to an inquiry which I made of that gentieman, whether the 
com law were injurious to trade, he said it was; inasmuch as the coal, 
immense quantities of which could be produced and exchanged for wheat 
with France and other places, was held back, as the duty on com pre- 
vented the interchange. If^ however, man can buy food cheaper abroad 
than at home, God and man,' truth and justice, declare he ought to do 
so. (Applause.) While listening to the address of Mr. Cobden, which 
was a most excellent one, I had hoped to hear from him or some other 
gentieman, an exposition of the averages. Now, in some parts of the 
country, wheat is selling at 70s., 7ds., 798., and in one place at 8(Ki. 
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i myself did not understand the subject thoroughly until a few wetks 
ago, when I found, from the speech of our borough member, who is an 
out-and-out repealer, that com dealers played into each other's hands, 
and sold the same grain fi?e or six times over, for the purpose of influ- 
encing the averages. (Hear, hear.) It is important that we should 
understand this and oUier matters, in order that we may work on the 
mind of the public afterwards. A person in Swansea had recently re- 
ceived a very large order from Russia, on condition of taking wheat in 
return ; owing to the state of the market he could not take the order ; 
had he done so, he would have been ruined. This is a state ot things 
which ought not to exist, that a British subject should be liable to ruin 
because of free intercourse. The question was a national one ; but why 
might not we as well take a portion of the country, say the town of 
Manchester, wall it in, and compel the inhabitants to subsist on the 
com that would be grown in their own flower pots, before they irere 
allowed to buy any elsewhere ? The authority on which I submit this 
statement, requested me to say that they were steadily advancing to ruin, 
under the operation of the com laws ; and all they wanted was that 
ministers should exert themselves to influence public opinion and the 
legislature. (Applause.) We come here to seek information, and we 
shall depart to diffuse that information, and arouse whilst we enlighten. 
(Cheers.) We bave heard of two parties, monopolists and anti-monopo- 
lists, but these two will be foimd to agree in one main point The one 
says, the com law agitation is a desolating torrent; the other says, it is 
a fertilizing stream: both then agree in this, that there is a current 
rolling, and I say be that does not go with it will perish in its depths. 
(Applause.) I must now conclude by moving, 

'* That, influenced at once by feelings of sympathy for the suffering poor, 
with whom their official dulies bring them into daily contact, and by a deep 
iQ];erest in the success of that religion whereof they are ministers, this con- 
ference feels itself only acting from a strong sense of duty in examining into 
the causes of the existing Sstress, and, i^ter the example of the Saviour 
himself, in employing its utmost influence to alleviate or remove it.*' 

The Rev. Thomas Spenceb, of Hinton Charter-house, near Bath, 
was called ou, and was received with much applause. He said — Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen, — I ought to apologise for not having been 
here at the commencement of the meeting (he was expected to hu,ve moved 
the resolution); but the mistake is not my own, for I was told by the 
committee to be here by half-past four. Before I make any remark on 
the com laws, the meeting will allow me to congratulate them on the 
proceedings of this conference up to this point. I have seen many pub- 
lic meetings ; I am frequentiy at public meetings ; but I do not know 
that I ever witnessed an assembly that commanded such a feeling of 
respect in my own mind as the present conference at its sittings yesterday 
and to-day. (Applause.) I recollect the interest with which we read of 
the first Christian disciples, when the Holy Spirit descended upon them 
as in cloven tongues of fire ; and I cannot help thinking that there is a 
holy spirit upon this assembly ; and in the varying of tongues that we 
have from different parts of England, Scotland, Wales, and, as we shall 
have, from Ireland, I believe there is a degree of fire about them that 
will really kindle a flame upon this subject in this country that will not 
be easily quenched. (Applause.) There was, indeed, one critical mo- 
ment, yesterday, when our fears were to a certain extent excited; and 
had that critical moment occurred in another house, and another assem- 
bly, I believe that uproar would have been the consequence. But it was 
because they were ministers of reh'gion, men of sense, and men of self- 
^-"uial^ it was because of their great zeal for a great object, which made 
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them orerlook all minor dxffertnceB, and not allow themselTea to be dii- 
tuibed or diverted froM the great object for which they had assembled, 
(liond applause.) The resolution which I haye in my hand, and which 
has jnst been rtffcd to you by Mr. Thompson, declares that it is our duty, 
as nmusters of religion, to feel for the distresses of our people, to sympa- 
thise with them, to examine into the causes of their distress, and to use 
our best efibrts to put those causes awliy. Now, upon that depends the 
whole of our right to be here. Are we not bound to sympathise with 
distress, and bound to reliere distress ? And if the com laws produce 
distress, it must forthwith become our business — ^it is eur busintss — ^to 
remore them. (Applause.) We have frequently heard the quotation, 
and it cannot be too often repeated, << Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor and needy." But it is not for us to end in mere consideration. 
(Applause.) He that considereth the poor and needy is not blessed on* 
less his consideration comes to some good purpose. He goes into tiiehr 
cellars ; he sees the tens of thousands of Lirerpool, of Manchester, and 
of Glasgow, all but starved to death; he considers the cause ; and if he 
were to go and sit down and enjoy Idmself after that consideration, and 
never move a step te redress their wrongs, I cannot conceive that the 
blessing would belong to him. Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
and needy, so as to discover the cause of their poverty and need, and to 
remove it. (Applause.) We have frequently referred to the petition 
which our Lord himself taught us to use — ^ Give us this day our daily 
bread." But as we should blame the idle labouring man, who should offer 
up that prayer, and not go forth, and sow, and reap, in order to get that 
bread, so when we pray for others that they may have that bread along 
with us, we should deserve the same censure were we to confine ourselves 
to the prayer, and never take steps to give this daily bread to thousands, 
if we li^ow of any steps that would have that object Therefore, we are 
bound to understand that prayer, and to carry it out. (Applause.) In 
the same manner we are told that pure religion, whether it be for minis- 
ters or common men— and I for ohe think thatministersare very much like 
common men. (Applause.) I for one am very much against the heresy of a 
human priesthood. (Loud cheers.) I believe that, as I am a citizen, 
I am bound to earn my bread by the sweat of my brow, and every day 
to labour to render useful service to my fellow-creatures, to earn my food 
before I eat it, as much as if I were labouring in the field ; were I to get 
up in the morning, and lie down at night, without rendering any valuable 
service, I should feel that I was but a barren fig-tree that cumbered the 
ground. (Loud applause.) Therefore, for a minister, and for every 
other man, " pure religion before God and the Father, is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world." To visit the fatherless and the widows, there are plenty 
of opportimities in Manchester; but what should we say of a man, who 
should so use and interpret scripture as to be satisfied with merely walk- 
ing into the rooms of the fatherless and widows, that is to say, those who 
ai'e destitute and suffering, those who are grieved, and are suffering af* 
iiiction of a temporal nature, and after visiting them, should never take 
any steps to relieve them ? (Applause.) And if it is right to relieve one 
fatiierless person and one widow, it is right to relieve twenty fatherless 
and widows; but how much more beautiftil must it be, if, by any act or 
deed of ours, we could relieve a million fatherless children and widows 
at once? (Cheers.) This is the best kind of charity; we advocate 
charity to tiie thousands, the millions. This is the charity which is 
ever parallel with justice ; and justice is better than charity, any day; 
at all events, it should go before charity. ** Do justiy ; love mercy ;" be 
just before you are generous. I have no idea of any man's character 
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who is not just in 6ll Ms dealings with his fellow-men. (Applaase.) 
Another passage has been referred to, (and I delight in that passage, 
because I believe I have called the attention of many to it; I preached 
upon it in my own country church two or three years ago), ^* He that 
withholdeth com, the people shall curse him ; but blessing shall be upon 
the head of him that selleth it" (Applause.) Now, surely, erery minister, 
and any person of experience who is not a minister, will perceive that 
** he that withholdeth com" is not merely the man who locks it up in the 
granary, and keeps it by restrictive laws £rom the people ; but he who 
allows the thing to go on when he might prevent it; he who renders him- 
self a party to it is himself guilty of the deed, almost as much as the 
man who does it. In former times, people were so ignorant, when there 
was not bread enough, as to blame tlie baker and the miller; and I know, 
and perhaps you know too, the lines that were put upon the walls of a 
to^ n against the millers, accusing them of haying starred the people :— > 

'< Two millers thin. 

Called Bone and Skin« 
Have starved the town, or near it; 

But be it known. 

To Skin and Bone, * 

That flesh and blood won't bear it." 

(Cheers, and laughter.) In the degree of light which we now possess, 
we know it is not the millers nor the bakers ; the skin and bone we will 
call some one else. (Cheers.) But be it known, whoever be the parties, 
be it known to skin and bone, that the ministers of religion won't let the 
people bear it. (Loud cheers.) And if it is a curse to be a party to the 
withholding of com, to sanction it by our voice and vote, or to sancUon 
it by our guilty silence, so also it is a blessing, not only to be sellers of 
food, generousdy, at a fair and equitable profit, which every man ought 
to have, and no more ; but it is also a blessing for those who try to have 
' it so sold, who carry out the principle which will cause com to be so 
sold. Therefore a blessing shall be upon the head of you, if you caufe 
com to be sold from those parts of the world where it is grown, to those 
where it is wanted. (Applause.) This is the blessing which we seek, 
and the blessing which we hope to have. (Cheers.) And now, minis- 
ters of religion, it will be declared, T have no doubt, by some papers wh«n 
we see them, that you have stepped out of yeur proper business; that 
jou have got into the arena of politics; that you have left your pulpits, 
and come into the common ground of common men. Well, if common 
men be honest men, I, for one, like to be with them. (Applause.) How- 
ever, though " an honest man is the noblest work of God," yet still, if 
they will have us to be tried by the rule of the clergy, let us look at what 
they do. I was myself for many years a fellow of a college, until I 
married and lost my fellowship ; and I will tell you this, which is no 
secret, becaase all who know college affairs know it very well; and 
if the masters and fellows of the college were present, I would say it 
before their faces ; the fellows of the college are generally clergy- 
men ; and what sort of things do they meet about ? The bursar 
of the college is a clergyman ; he manages the whole of the college 
estates ; he receives the rents and sets the property ; and sometimes the 
bursars of colleges have so much to do that they even keep their books 
on Sundays. (Applause.) And will they say that we are agitating for 
a worldly object because we conceive it our duty to relieve the poor ? 
(Cheers.) When there is a large college estate to be let to any large 
farmer, how do they proceed ? I have been at the letting of estates 
many times, and have received one or two pounds as my share of the 
fine, as they call it ; sometimes it was two or three pounds ; the sum 
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waa diyided among the sixteen senior fellows who hafypened to be 
present. Where do yon think this y[Bs done, and by whom was it done? 
When an estate belonging to the college was to be let, the sixteen senior 
fellows were summoned into the college chapel ; they heard the lease 
read from the reading-desk, containing the rent, the names of the 
parties, and other matters, all connected with secular affairs. (Ap- 
plause.) All that is read aloud by some of them ; sometimes it is so 
long that they take it in turns, one and another gets up; I have 
very often had to read part of a lease from the desk of a college 
chapel. Then, when read through, the seal was affixed to it; and all this 
was done in the college chapel, and by clergymen. (Hear.) Now, I 
ask, is our object more secular than that? Ours is for the good of others; 
theirs is for the good of themselves. (Laugiiter.) Some have called 
our conference a convocation, and I do not care for words ; a convoca- 
tion is a calling together; and we are called together. There used to be 
a convocation which I respect infinitely less than I do this ; for I have 
such a bias on my mind in favour of Uberty, and I prefer being where 
there is a variety of sentiment, to being with those who are all of one 
mind; I like this approximation and tendency to one common centre — 
it is the best sign in our day. (Applause.) And if this object for which 
we have met will not draw men together, and cause them to lose all 
party spirit, all bitter hatred and malice towards one another, I don't 
know what will. (Cheers.) But there used to be a convocation of arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and priests; they formed two 
houses, the upper and the lower ; they were entirely clerical, entirely 
spiritual, and what did they talk about? If any one will read Bishep 
Burnet, who wrote about these things, he will find that they discussed 
how much tax should go to the king, and how much they should tax 
themselves, while the parliament taxed the people. And I think that 
considering the subject of taxes was not at all less secular than consider- 
ing how we are to feed the hungry. (Cheers.) But they have gone be- 
yond this, they were worse than this a great deal ; there were clamour > 
disputation, and quarrels amongst them ; sometimes they were at dag- 
ger's-drawn almost, and the upper house quarrelled with the lower. 
So uproarious and unpleasant were these convocations, that lately the 
sovereign has never liked to set them to business. By law, the convo- 
cation must meet whenever a new parliament meets. They do meet, 
and they have an anthem sung, and a long speech made ; but the order 
is that Uiey cannot proceed to any business, however small, without the 
consent of the sovereign ; and as the sovereign does not give that order, 
they go home without doing anything. Now, we meet for business, and 
we shall do something before we go home. (Applause.) We meet for 
business, secular, if you will, but not so secular, and not with such 
secular spirit as theirs was. (Applause.) We will carry religion into 
our secular affairs ; we will bring down the Spirit of the Most High, as 
he once descended upon an eni^aved people, when he said, ^* I have 
surely seen the afflictions of my people ; I have heard their cry, for X 
know their sorrows ; and I am come down to deliver them." (Applause.) 
Yes, and I think that when six hundred and fifty ministers of religion 
come from a,ll parts of the kingdom, surely they must be a proof, 
a standing proof, and a witness to all maxikind, that God is indeed 
coming down to deliver the people. (Great applause.) But why 
are ministers of religion to be more thought of than any other menl I 
answer. Why are members of parliament to be more thought of than 
other men ? Merely for this ; tiiat they represent other men, they are 
chosen by other men ; they embody, they are the essence of a large num- 
ber of odier men ; and if there is a bad house of parliament, it is be- 
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cause fhe electors are bad; if there is any thing wrong, the electors are 
te be blamed, because they choose th^m. Now, it is on this ground that 
we respect the ministers of religion — ^because each of them is a congre- 
gation. All the congregations cannot be admitted here ; we could not 
have 650 congregations in this hall ; therefore the people say to their 
ministers — '' Go ydti, and be in our place and stead." Therefore is 
there a weight attached to the ministers of religion in this business which 
could not attach to any other men ; especially is it so in tliose cases where 
the ministers of religion are chosen by the people themselves — (applause) 
—especially is it the case when those ministers of religion are particu- 
larly requested by their congregations to be here present; espeeially is 
it the case where the congregations have raised money and defrayed the 
cost of their being here. (Applause.) Now, if here be 650 ministers, 
and each represents a congregation, and if there be, in the towns irom 
which they come, 1000 persons, on the average, interested in these 
questions, then this assembly of 650 ministers of religion represents 
650,000 men. (Applause.) It represents also their children, the pos- 
terity yet unborn; it represents all who shall suffer if the com laws 
continue ; all who will be blessed, if we succeed in doing them away. 
(Cheers.) And, now, have we any authority, from the examples recorded 
in scripture, to act in this way ? Did the ministers of God, in old tiroes, 
ever meddle with such things ? Why, they were the very men that did. 
When Israel was to be delivered out of Egypt, it was Moses and Aaron 
who were to do it; Moses was the man who was to conduct them when 
no bread was to be got but what was rained down from heaven. And 
when com was to be provided in Egypt for Jacob's children, Joseph, the 
best of his sons, the prophet, the interpreter of dreams, the favourite of 
the Most High, was the very man that was to use measures to get all the 
com together while com was to be had. (Applause.) And when Israel 
was sinning against God to a degree almost beyond bearing, and their 
was to be a famine, Elijah, the prophet, was to be the instrument for 
effecting it ; and though many are angry with the corn-law repealers 
when they smile at bad weather, and say that it rains repeal, and that it 
will do good, yet Elijah, to bring about an ultimate good, prayed that 
there might be no rain, and there was no rain for three years and a-half. 
And when the end of his judgment was answered, it was Elijah that 
brought the king to his senses, that brought the people in humble obe- 
dience to the footstool of their God, and reconciled them to the true re- 
ligion. (Applause.) If Elijah, therefore, acted in this way, shall we be 
blamed for supposing that such a dispensation as a bad harvest, by 
causing greater suffering at this time, may be the means of joy and 
prosperity for hundreds of years to come ? (Applause.) And, now, if 
we look at the New Testament, when there was a famine in Judea, and 
the early Christians were suffering, who was the man who went and got 
com from foreign parts, or what was the same thing, he got money, and 
mont^y is com? Why, it was the apostle Paul — he, whose time was so va- 
luable, that one would have supposed he did nothing but preach — he, who 
was detera^ined to know nothing among men but Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified, — ^he, above all other men, went round from counti'y to country, col- 
lecting subscriptions to supply the wants of the Christian Jews in Judea. 
Ho gave months of his time to travelling about, when they could not 
travel by railways. (Hear, hear.) We do not lose so much of our time 
now, and surely we need not be grudged a day or two. I, as a ministerr 
have not been absent from my parish on a Sunday, above two or three 
times a year, for several years past ; and if I am absent now on the 
week-days, I shall be there again next Sunday, as I was last Sunday. 
(Applause.) Bat the apostle Faul,irhen he cdold not travel bo fast, 
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spent months in jouniA^ring, for no other purpose whatever but to anpply 
the wants of those who were suffering from famine. They tell me I am 
a successor of the apostles. (Loud cheers, and laughter.) Why, then, 
if I were to spend months in journeying, in order to get com for the 
people of Manchester, or, what is the same thing, to get them trade, 
by which they could get work, and thus obtain money to buy the com, — 
if I were to spend months in doing this, I should only do as the apostle 
did, whose successor I am. (Cheers.) There is anoUier good successor 
of the apostles, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel ; (cheers ;) and it gives 
me pleasure to announce to those who have not yet seen it in this day's 
paper, that our gracious Queen has made him one of her own chaplains. 
(Loud cheers, and waving of hats, which lasted for some time.) If any 
minister of religion doubts whether we shall have sound doctrine, whe- 
tlier we shall have the good of the popr remembered in high places,— 
if any one doubts whether we shall hare the sympathies and affections 
of our gracious and beloved Queen in this matter, let him look at this 
fact. (Enthasiastic cheering.) Now, all this goes on the supposition 
that the com laws produce distress : supposing any one contradicts this, 
what shall we say ? Why, when there is a tax upon windows, and the 
poor man is obliged to shut up almost every window in his house, and 
can hardly see because of the darkness, every one can understand that 
he suffers, because he has not a sufficient supply of light. Suppose that 
in a particular town, (and I know such a case,) the wells are not suffi- 
cient to supply the inhabitants with water, and that there is a plentiful 
spring in a hlU outside the town, whence the water could easily be con- 
veyed into it, but the interested parties in the town, who sold the water, 
and who had power to oppose and prevent the enlarged supply, should 
do so, and argue that it would be a waste of the public money to bring 
more water to the town ; — does not any one see that, as the population 
increases, they must suffer, and that it would be a good thing for them if 
tbey could have a ** free trade" in water from the hill adjoining? (Cheers.) 
Now, in this little island of ours, cannot we understand that though 
there may have been com enough for ten millions of individuals; though 
there may have been enough to feed fifteen or twenty millions, yet, 
that now we are thirty millions of people, and increasing at the rate of 
a thousand a day, is it not possible that there may not be com enough 
in the country? And if that is possible, ought we not to be allowed to 
get com from foreign parts? (Cheers.) And if it is trae, at the same 
time, that those foreign parts are equally in want of our goods, as much 
as we want their com, and that the making and selling of these goods 
would employ hundreds of thousands, yea, millions of our population at 
home, and give them constant work and wages, so that they, would be 
able to purchase food, is it not a clear case Uiat those who are interested 
in preventing the supply of food are acting on the same principle as 
those who keep away the supply of water, in order to profit by the sale 
of their own wells at home? (Loud cheers.) Surely, then, the com laws 
may be, and clearly are, the cause of commercial distress. (Applause.) 
But they say that we speak against agriculture ; they say that we 
are enemies to one of the most respectable and important portions of 
the community. I deny it; (Applause;) Earl Radnor denies it; the 
excellent nobleman whom we had here last night. Earl Ducie, domes it; 
and, as I heard him say the other day, the reason why agriculture is at 
so low an ebb, the reason why the farmer cultivates his farm so badly, 
and does not apply the discoveries of science to his farming, is because 
of the com laws, partly because they do not allow of the competition 
which is so good for us all, and partly because the sliding scale makes 
prices so uncertain that he does not kaow what he has to look to. (Hear.) 
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fiat agriculture and manafaGtures are, In one sense, the same thing; 
(Hear, hear;) and when they are separated and opposed to each other, 
it is a house divided against itself, which cannot stand; and I think that 
those ministers of religion who will go with me, for a minute or two, 
into the history of the case, as set forth in Scripture, will perceive it to 
be so. The first man was sent out of Paradise to till the ground; that 
was thenceforward to be his business and the business of his descend- 
ants; and I maintain that all afterwards, to this very day, hare been 
doing nothing else; I maintain that there is no occupation on the face 
of the earth but tilling the ground firom whence we are taJcen; and I wiU 
make it out in this manner. Adam, after the sentence was passed upon 
him, divided the labour between his two sons, Cain and Abel; one took 
care of the sheep, the other tilled the ground; but they were all agriool- 
turists; though the labour was divided into twe, they were all engaged 
in the same thing. When the sods of Cain and Abel besan to miUtiplj 
on the face of the earth, there would be opportunity for greater 
division of labour, and greater variety of employment; and, as they 
extended over a greater surface of ground, they would want some 
to make baskets, wheelbarrows, carts, and so on. But were not 
those made for the parpose of helping to till the ground? are not 
the man who makes, and the man who drives a cart, equally help- 
ing the farmer to till the ground ? For how is he to do wiUieut them f 
The carpenter, therefore, is helping to cultivate the ground, and ike far- 
mer cannot do without him ; he is equally essential to the farmer, with 
the boy, whose business it is to catch or drive away the birds that would 
otherwise eat up the seed as soon as it was sown. As the families of 
Cain and Abel increased, while some were employed in the different de- 
partments of tilling the ground, others would be employed in preparing 
food for them when they came home ; but who does not perceive that this 
would be all one great work, one great concern, one great partnership? 
The actual tilling of the ground, and the making of carts to be osed in 
that purpose, and the making of coats of skin for those so engaged, was 
all one great concern. Then they would have their bearers of messi^es 
from one part of the* grounds to another— a sort of rude post office; and 
others would be employed in maidng roads, in order that their convey- 
ances might pass along quickly. All these would be parts of one great 
work; and whoever did their portion most quickly, and with the least 
delay, would most promote the interests of the family ; while those who 
placed impediments and restrictions in the way, who were idle, and who 
neglected to convey things from one to another as quickly as possible, 
would be disturbing the general prosperity, and would be hurtfnl to the 
common family of man. Now, though we have multiplied so mnch, and 
though we are divided into different trades, much more than they were, 
yet still I maintain the principle is the same ; it is the same thing still 
The inhabitants of different nations of the eartii have a common interest; 
we in the same nation have a common interest ; and it is not for the in- 
terest of the many that one man should be protected, and that any should 
enjoy pai'ticnlar monopoly. If that be so, and 1 am sin's it is, as well 
might Lancashire seek to be protected against Yorkshire, and Somerset- 
shire against Wiltshire, or the people in one street be compelled to buT 
all their goods at a shop in that street. But the more we consider the 
family of man, the more we shall see that its prosperity arises from free 
intercourse, and the more we shall see that we must be at peace ; if we 
depend for prosperity upon one another, the more for the good of all b it 
that trade should be free, and commerce without any possible restrictions. 
(Applause.) But if there are interested parties, if conunerce and agri- 
culture are opposed to each other, which ought to give way ? I stated 
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last night I sent the parisli clerk to 144 houses in my own parish, in 
order to get their opinions on the suhject ; and 126 of them were for free 
trade. Now, ought the 126 or the 18 to be considered ? Of the latter, a 
conaiderablo number were of doubtful mind, and wished not to give aa 
opinion. I am for the greatest happiness to the greatest number; and 
those who love their fellow-creatures ought to do them the greatest good 
they can. (Applause.) As in my own parish, so in England at large. 
There are 30,000 landowners and thirty millions of people: which ought 
to be considered ? Supposing their interests to be opposed, which I do 
not allow, I maintain that we are working for the good of the farmers 
and landowners in the end, and that after a rery few years too; 
but, supposing there were conflicting interests, which ought we to con- 
sider, — Uie 30,000, or those who are a thousand times as many, 
the 30 millions of the people of England? I maintain, therefore, it 
is a Tery selfish argument to say, that 30,000 would be injured, and 
that we > ought not to proceed ; when 30 millions will be benefited, we 
ought to proceed. (Applause.) But many say it is not self-interest; 
but that the landowners understand these things better than the manu- 
facturers. Now I take them at their word, and out of the mouths of the 
landowners will I condemn them. If they are best judges, we must not 
permit them to include themselves only, but the landowners of Germany 
and America, and other countries. They all declare our com laws to be 
unwise, impolitic, and hurtful ; because they prevent those countries 
from taJdng our goods in return for their wheat; therefore we have the 
evidence of the landowners on our side. (Applause.) I have, on a 
former occasion in Manchester, referred to a prayer in the Prayer Book 
of the Church of England, as being entirely on our side ; and to this day 
I never met with a person who could answer it. (Applause.) I know 
that the clergy don't use these prayers generally ; I know that during a 
late rain they have been using the prayer for fine weather, (hear, hear,) 
but they do not use the prayer for cheapness and plenty. (Applause.) 
Then, I say, I am a better churchman than they are ; I am more a 
successor of the apostles than they are. (Cheers and laughter.) If a 
man is a churchman, and really wishes for the welfare of his fellow- crea- 
tures, he ought to desire with all his heart and soul cheapness and 
plenty. (Applause.) I will not occupy your time longer than to declare 
my fiirm conviction that if the com laws were repealed, it would be in the 
first instance beneficial to the manufacturer; in the next to the labourer; 
and in the last instance to the landlord himself. (Cheers.) And whilst 
I mention these classes, I would include also a numerous class which 
they are apt to leave out. When they talk of wages rising and falling 
with the price of provisions, they are apt to forget the thousands that 
have no wages at all ; the poor widows who receive not yariable sums, 
but a small fixed income by way of annuity, and upon whom the price 
of bread doubtless must have a very melancholy effect (Hear.) I do 
believe, and I stand here solemnly to declare my conviction, that if we 
succeed in getting the com laws repealed, it will be beneficial to every 
class of her Majesty's subjects. (The conclusion of this powerful and 
eloquent speech was followed by a loud burst of cheering.) 

The Rev. J. W. Massie then stated, that, from communication which 
had been made, there were not fewer than fifty ministers who had been 
deputed to speak by their people, who had paid their expenses, and who 
were crushed and bleeding from the operation of the com laws. He would 
urge upon those who had to speak to bear this in mind, and take up as 
little time as possible. If the succeeding speakers were to speak at the 
same length as those who had spoken, there would require a conference 
for three months; and they must beg her majesty to defer the opening of 
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ikd parliament It Was their intention to propose an address to tlie 
queen, and to petition parliament $ and would that every nioister would 
put his name to it! Then there was to be an address to the people, which 
would be, in effect, an address to ever/ congregation that had sent a 
minister, to 800 congregations whose ministers could not come, and to 
the methodist conference, whose ministers would not attend though they 
could. (Loud applause.) 350,000 Methodists were associated under 
the Wesleyan conference, but they had not one representative in this 
assembly. To-morrow they were to have the address proposed. What 
they wished to do was, that the resolutions to be proposed as the bases 
of those addresses should be passed this evening; and th&t thobe who 
had to speak would confine themselves to a quarter of an hour long. 
There were nine resolatlGns altogether, and three had been moved. 

The Rev. S. J. Phillips, of Woolton, near Liverpool, next addressed 
the meeting, and expressed his gratification to see gentlemen of such 
various theological opinions, uniting so harmoniously in the cause of the 
poor* He had been 21 years a catholic priest, and had witnessed during 
that period several seasons of distress, but none so great as the presemt 
His heart boiled with indignation at the consideration that myriads of 
his fellow-creatures were pining in wretchedness and want, and the bless- 
ings of Providence denied to them by hard-hearted monopolists. Was 
it possible that a monopolist ever read the word of God? If so, what 
answer could he make when called on to appear before the solemn tribu- 
nal of his God? Then the Saviour would invite those who had minis- 
tered to the wants of the suffering poor to enter into eternal blessedness; 
while, turning to the monopolists, he would apply to them the sentence 
on those who fed not the hungry, and clothed not the naked. As minis- 
ters, they were in their appropriate position in denouncing monoi>oly. 
The duties of their vocation brought them so frequently into contact 
with those who were experiencing the. evils of the present restrictive 
system, that it was their peculiar province to come forward, and boldly 
denounce the evil. This country was once called " Merrie England," 
but that name was not the most suitable one at present However, he 
trusted, that, when monopolies were abolished, England would once 
more have " happy homes and altars free." (Applause.) 

The- Chairman then put the resolution, which passed unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr. Payne, of Exeter, said that the severe indisposition 
under which he laboured would not permit him to exceed the prescribed 
limits; yet he could not forego the opportunity of recording his convic- 
tion that the laws which they wished to abolish had brought the country 
to the brink of a precipice, and that nothing but instant retreat would 
save it from destruction. (Hear, hear.) He wished to express his fer- 
vent gratitude to God for bringing so many ministers together, from all 
parts of the country, without the slightest accident; and his cordial con- 
gratulations to the Manchester pastors, that the call made by them had 
been so generally responded to. When he thought of the obstacles to their 
meeting, resulting from distance, expense, &c., he felt that they could 
only have been drawn together by the power of principle — ^principle 
which must ultimately triumph. (Applause.) When he remembered 
the immense numbers which this conference represented, the constitn- 
tion of the meeting, the characters of the men composing it, their in- 
tegrity and single-mindedness, their devotion to the glory of God and 
the good of men, their intelligence and education, their powers of 
thought and addiction to thought, their ability to grapple with any diffi- 
cultyj and, especially, when he thought of the wonderful unanimity of 
opinion and feeling that pervaded the meeting, he could not but conclude 
^ftt the movement was of God. (Applause.) They had been convened, 
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(he said) to consider the operaUon of the com laws. The presence of 
any individual there, did not, theiii commit him to an opinion that that 
operation was banefol. Any one who had not reached that opinion 
might have been present, and perhaps ought to have been present, that 
he might be aided in forming his conclusions. The meeting had first 
heard evidence on the case; and that oTidence had been so abundant 
and concdusive as to convince the doubtful, and to strengthen the con- 
victions of those who had previously reached conviction, that all pro. 
tective duties, whether of com or of any thing else, were a blot upon our 
statute book, and that it became us to unite, as with one heart and soul, 
to get them expunged from that book. He had long ago reached the 
conviction that any tax but for the single purpose of raising the revenue 
necessary for defraying the expenses of government, was wrong in prin- 
ciple, and, of course, baneful in operation. (Hear, hear.) Government, 
he said,, had be<;n in the habit of giving us too much of government, 
(Laughter,) of intermeddling with things which were better left to be 
regulated by the great principles of human nature and the wise and mer- 
ciful providsnce of God. Only let them leave science, and religion, and 
commerce, and trade, alone, and they would prosper better without pro- 
tection than with it. (Applause.) Never did government commit a 
greater blunder than in establishing the present protective duties on 
com. His resolution expressed a conviction that the existing misery of 
the conntry resulted, in a great measure, from the operation of the com 
laws. He be'ioved it It was their duty accordingly to seek an altera- 
tion. But it is objected (he said) that this is a political question, with 
which Christians and their ministers have nothing to do. . He would 
have entered upon this point at large, but it had been well considered 
by Ma reverend tViend, Dr. Smith. Sdll he must be permitted to say 
that, in hie opinion, ministers had much to do with politics. (Hear.) 
They had to show how the great principles of the gospel should influence 
political measures and movements; and a Christian minister not capable 
of doing this was so tor incapacitated for the discharge of his duties. 
(Applause.) Immoral political measures and movements might (he said) 
involve the whole country in guilt. We should not be legally responsi- 
ble, but who shall say that we should not be morally responsible, if we 
did not demonstrate against them? Suppose that a profligate govern- 
ment were to attempt the reestablishment of slavery, or to plunge the 
country into a war deemed unlawful by the great body of the population, 
would not God hold them to be guilty, if they raised not their voices 
against the measures? It was the same (be said) with regard to the 
com laws. (Applause.) .It is again objected that the question is within 
the domains of political economy, and that ChilBtian ministers are not 
competent to grapple with such questions. He denied it. They were 
as much level to their comprehension as to that of those who made the 
objection. He thought that the qualiflcaiious of ministers, their habits 
of close and consequential thought, positively fitted them for such duties; 
while tlie importance and practical boating of the great principles of the 
science demanded attention from them. They had important aid (he said) 
in the writings of Malthns, Eicardo, M'Culloch, and especially in the 
work of that able and excellent man, Professor Wayland. He ventured 
to recommend the book to his brethren, and moved — 

" That, in the face of the facts which have come under their notice in their 
own respective neighbourhoods no less than by statements laid before them, 
the xxdn&ters composibg this conference cannot avoid the pdnful conviction, 
that much of the wide-spread distress of the present time is attributable to 
provision laws; inasmuch as they limit the supply, and, thereby enEancihg 
the cost of the common necessaties of life, fetter industry, represa. enter 
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prise, divert the legitimate employment of capital, and spread discontent and 
heart1)uming through the land.*' 

The ReT. J. Harvey, of Glasgow, seconded the motion. H« said 
it was long since be had agitated for the repeal of the com laws. 
He had become so familiar with abuse, that he felt perfectly indifferent 
to its most copious outpourings. '* Political dissenters" sounded no 
worse than '* political churchmen,*' and was certainly neither more 
unbecoming nor dangerous. It was twelve years since be l»ecan to 
lecture against the corn laws, and he was not likely, if healtn were 
granted V> him, to cease to agitate till they were totally repealed. He 
might say that he not only represented his own congregation bat like> 
wise the Anti-Com-Law Association of Glasgow^ at whose special 
request he had come to the conference. His own.4X>ngregation had 
petitioned against these laws three years in succession ; and in May 
last the petition had above seven hundred signatures attached to it 
The time necessarily allotted him did not admit of a full diseassion 
of the influence and tendency of these laws. It might be demoD> 
strated that they were pernicious in all their bearings. They were 
impolitic, agitating the country, and disturbing its peace — ruinous to 
trade— imposing an immense tax, yet yielding little revenue to the 
government ; they violated every principle of justice, and set at defi. 
ance all the precepts of religion and all the claims of humanity. Be 
would restrict himself to their influence on the price of food. He 
firmly believed that the direct tendency of these laws was to raise the 
price of food, and that it was for this very end they were enacted. 
No law had assumed so many Proteus shapes as the com laws ; they 
had never met the expectations of their enactors j and never would do 
good; because they were founded in essential injustice. While 
they bear with peculiar severity on the industrious classes— diminish* 
ing wages, and raising the price of food, they do not benefit the agri- 
culturist. They are a fathomless sea, engulphing the energies of the 
nation with little advantage to any. Though the com laws are most 
extensively pernicious, they stand not alone in the scale of iniquity — 
every article of food which can be imported is included in trie hst, 
from raw grain to manufactured sausages. (Applause.) The work- 
ing classes can not only procure a smaller supply of the delicacies of 
life than the wealthier, but actually require a much larger amount of 
food than those who do not give their bodily energies for the produc- 
tion of wealth. The man who labours with his mind may be a very 
hard worker, and a most useful member of society ; but from the 
very nature of his employment he does not require so much food as 
the operative. Hence a tax on corn bears with peculiar severity on 
the labourer : he is compelled either to support himself and family 
on an insufficient quantity of food, or to subsist on inferior articles of 
diet, or to deprive himself of a comfortable and healthy dwelling, or 
to go half clad, or to neglect the education of his cmldren, and to 
send them to work at an age when labour is utterly unsuited to their 
years. For a time he may struggle on and make his selection among 
these expedients, but by and by they will all come into operation, and 
sink that portion of the community, which ought to be the ornament 
and pride of the nation, into wretchedness, immorality, and crime. 
To this alarming condition is our population rapidly tending. Parents 
are compelled to send their children to work before they are educa* 
ted : and, although night-schools have been provided for such, little 
good can be accomplished by their instrumentality. Can it be ex- 
pected that children of ten or twelve years of age, after having toiled 
from six in th^ morning till seven in the evening, in a heated atmos- 
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phere, c&n be in a fit state to receive instruction after that late hour > 
Often with a bleeding heart had he seen these toiling children drop 
asleep on their seat and tumble upon the floor through perfect ex- 
haustion. The consequence is, the present generation is rising up 
comparatively uneducated, and a great quantity of labour is prema- 
turely brought into the market, the tendency of -which is to lower 
wages ; thus food is raised in price, and wages lowered at the same 
time, making the pressure bear with double the severity on the indus- 
trious portion of the community. (Applause.) Besides, the corn laws 
have the effect of limiting the demand for manufactured articles. Our 
market is limited in two ways— limited by a deficiency of home con- 
sumption through dear brean ; for it will invariably be found that 
when provisions are dear, manufactured goods are in less demand, and 
limited for want of a foreign market. Hence many are thrown out of 
employment entirely. Not to mention the weavers, many of whom 
have no work at any price, and when employed cannot, with the great- 
est exertions, earn half wages, the spinning and weaving factories 
and the printing establishments of Glasgow are on short time, and 
some of them entirely at a stand. In Calton, one of the suburbs of 
Glasgow, with which he (Mr. H.) was more immediately connected, 
there is the deepest wretchedness. In proof of this he mentioned a 
circumstance. A missionary had been employed by his congregation 
to visit the families in the district around his place of worship. He 
was a most diligent and active person ; but such was the depth of the 
poverty of the ^reat majority of the families, that he became con- 
vinced that it was in vain to attempt to communicate re'igious instruc- 
tion to them till their temporal condition was improved, and he gave 
up his labours in despair. (Hear, hear.) In many of their dwellings 
there was not an article of furniture — not a stool to sit on, and only a 
little straw in one comer of the wretched apartment, on which the 
miserable inmates huddled themselves together in their ordinary 
clothes for a little sleep. To talk to persons in these circumstances 
on religious subjects, without first relieving their temporal necessities, 
is to insuh them. It is virtually to tell them they may die of honger, 
and starve through cold, and Christians care not. Their only concern 
is about the soul, but the people themselves most provide for their 
bodies in the best way they -^an. It may be said, why not apply to 
the parish ? It is useless. The tedious forms adopted professedly to 
prevent imposition, but in reality to starve the destitute, render snch 
application almost needless. But even although successful, to what 
does the-relief granted amount ? To not more than a penny or three- 
halfpence a-day, which can only prolong life in lingering starvation. 
(Applause.) Bad as the poor laws of England are, those of Scotland 
are yet worse, if not in the letter, yet in their administration. The 
famishing may get into the union or parish workhouses of England, 
and have food and comfortable shelter; but not so in Scotland. 
The poor laws there are a system of starvation throughout. The 
minister who confines his visits to his own flock can form no concep- 
tion of the wretchedness of a large portion of the community. It is 
always the more comfortable class of operatives who attend church, 
and when they sink below a certain scale they are compelled to give 
up attendance for want of clothes. He (Mr. H.^ had known instances 
in which attendants en his ministry had, through the depth of misery 
to which they had been reduced, without complaining, secretly re- 
tired to some deeper sink of wretchedness that they might suffer un. 
known by those who had known them in their better days. This feel 
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is crushed, and beaten out of the breast of our countmnen by oppres> 
sion, woe to our native land. (Applause.) One class of the community 
is at present, and has been for a considerable time, in deep distress — 
he meant solitary females, a little advanced in life, and widows, who 
had once known better days; their case was peculiarly pitiable, and 
the corn laws bear with tremendous severity against them. Their 
children had died, or emigrated to a foreign shore, and friends tbey 
had none, and they had no hope but in the grave, or in the haven be- 
yond it. Facts the most numerous and well attested might be ad* 
duced to prove that something must be done, and that speedily. But 
they had already a sufficiency of facts, and enough of speaking. ^Ve 
have come here to act, and we will act till we have rescued our be- 
loved country from the oppression that is sinking her in misery. TVe 
have been told that we all believe in the beautiful precept of JesDs 
that '^ we should do to others as we wish others to do to us." He 
doubted it. Faith, without corresponding pouduct, is dead. Let all 
act on this rule, and then the miseir that now assails us will soon flee 
away— the injustice which grinds the faces of the poor will no longer 
be practised — the discontent that now mourns in our streets will no 
longer be heard, but peace, contentment, and plenty, will bind the 
whole community together in one happy brotherhood. (Applause.) 

The Chairman said he had received a private communication from 
several gentlemen, requesting permission to address the meeting on 
various resolutions. He feared he could not grant thg request in on" 
case and refuse it in another, much less could he consent to take the 
matter out of the hands of the committee. (Hear.) It had been 
intimated, that there were no Wesleyan methodists in the room. A 
methodist minister, though not a Wesleyan methodist, was present— a 
minister from Paisley, in Scotland. — The fourth resolution was then put, 
and carried nem, dis. 

A Minister, in the body of the meeting, pretested against Uie rule 
laid down, that no one should address the meeting unless the mover and 
seconder appointed by the committee. 

Another Minister, in tho body of the room, said that there were 
twenty ministers present belonging to the methodist new conuectioo. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Ritcbie rose to propose the following resolution : — 

*' That, beheving the law of Almighty God, as revealed in his word, ought 
te be, in all cases, the rule of human action, — that any allowed deviation 
from it, either in individual conduct or in the affairs of nations, must incur 
the Divine displeasure, — and convinced that a monopoly in bread is anti- 
Christian in its principle — ^this conference, while it seeks the abolition of the 
provision laws, on other high and important grounds, more especially 
deprecates their continuance as a great national offence against that Being 
by whom kings reign, and princes decree justice.** 

He felt great pleasure in addressing the assembly; and he trusted that 
on every occasion, when a meeting was convened for an equally laudable 
purpose, he should be one of the number. He had laboured forty years 
for the abolition of slavery; and, with 339 delegates, he told Lord 
Althorp, in Downing-street, that Scotland was up in arms against sis- 
very, and would never sit down till it was abolished. Slavery had been 
abolished, and monopoly would soon share the same fate. All ^he mem- 
bers of the body politic had a mutual sympathy for each other ; and, 
as in the body natural, whenever a member became diseased, amputa- 
Ton, if necessary, shoiild be resorted to for the salvation of the rest 
•» dM not care what limb miffbt require such treatment; J)Mt the ftafety 
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of the whole system should be consulted. He could uot recognise any 
line of demarcation between nations, inasmuch as God had '* made of 
one blood all the nations of the earth." (Applause.) God and nature 
had condemned the com law ; and if the nation expected the blessing of 
the Most High, it should put forth its most energetic exertions for the 
abolition of that accursed enactment. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Jekome Clapp, of Appledore, DeTon, seconded the resolu- 
tion by saying—Gentlemen, I need not detain your attention but a rery 
few minutes to second the resolution, the spirit of which must so approve 
it to us all, as ministers of the gospel of Christ, that it must be its best and 
most powerful recommendation. After the eloquent and forcible address 
by which it has been moved, I need but say how deToutly I rejoice in 
the purely religious character which this resolution gives to our pro- 
ceedings, — a devotional and moral character, which is at once most 
consistent with our feelings and our office, and which will constitute our 
best security of ultimate success. Some of our congregations have pos- 
sibly asked us wherefore we were coming to this meeting ; and some, on 
our retmn, may ask us what we purpose to effect Let this resolution 
be our answer — that, because we perceive these laws to be contrary to 
the spirit and . purposes of God, we set ourselves to their removal. 
Brethren, let ine say to you, in the language of the angel to Gideon, 
" Go in Uiis your might, and ye shall prevail ;" clothe yourselves in this 
impulse of godly principle, and nothing can withstand you. Lord Stan- 
ley, I remember, said, in introducing the bill to parliament for the abo- 
lition of slavery, that when the Christian public of this country spoke 
out in the deep conviction of their religious principle, it was with a 
power which no parliament nor cabinet could neglect or despise.- Let us, 
on the same convictions and from the same holy impulse, speak again 
for God on behalf of the poor, and it shall be with an immediate and 
like success. 

The Rey. J. E. Giles, of Leeds, moved the following resolution :— 

" That the laws which restrict the importation of the prime necessaries of 
life arcj in the judgment of this conference, essentially and manifestly un- 
just, and operate with peculiar hardship on the operative classes, by at once 
deprivine tiiem of a market for the disposal of the fruits of their labour, and 
raising the price of food when they are least able to procure it." 

In moving that resolution, it was by no means his intention to say 
that every agriculturist in the land was unjust, while there were 
many of them, who, like the noble Earl who had favoured them with 
liis presence, had risen above the dictates of a blind selfishness to 
advocate free trade. He would not venture to charge even the framers 
or supporters of the present com laws wiUi acting upon principles of 
known injustice ; since he happened to know, among the latter, not a 
few who were distinguished for benevolence and integrity. But if, 
instead of being led by interested party guides, they would carefully 
examine the operation of those laws for themselves, he felt assured, 
just in proportion to the confidence he had in their characters, that 
their hearts would bleed for the miseries which they had been uncon- 
sciously inflicting. From the year 1463, when tJhe system of protec- 
tion (so called) first began, what had been the history of the corn 
laws, but 4he history of injustice ? what was the object of those laws 
put injustice ? what their operation but injustice ? injustice Jirtt^ 
injustice last, injustice midst, and without end I To this statement, 
however, the law of 1763, which fixed the duty at 6d., ought to be 
mentioned as an exception. But the legislation of that period was 
^^ just and rational to be allowed to continue long \ so ^at, for 
nearlv 400 years, the country had frroaned under a sysfAm of laws, in 
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vihieh the interests of only one party were consulted ; add whether he 
looked at the duties imposed to make bread dear or the bounties given 
to prevent its becoming cheap ; whether he looked at the price at 
which the duty was fixed or the manner in which the avemge price 
was determined, he saw that the question asked by the legislature had 
never been, what did justice to the people demand ? but how much 
injustice and famine would they bear ? After various traosmigratioos, 
the spirit of monopoly had snugly embodied itself in the present corn 
law bill, which received the royal assent. July 15th, 1828 ; and by that 
bill it was determined, that at 73s. per quarter, ^e duty on wheat 
should be Is., which should progressively rise till the price should 
sink to 66s. when it would become 20s. 8d. ; and that below 66s., the 
duty should increase Is. with every decrease of a shilling in the price 
of corn. Now, though this law had been extolled as a profound con- 
trivance, to preserve a beautiful equipoise between production and 
price, that should protect or rather benefit all classes, he would ren* 
tnre to denounce it as so much unmitigated injustice and oppressioD. 
It was sometimes said, that the amount of duty paid on corn vns but 
small, because there was no great quantity imported ; that, however, 
was not reasoning, but only an artful and evasive piece of sophistry, 
which could impose upon none but the grossly ignorant ; because the 
duty must be regarded as added, not only to the com imported, but to 
every quarter consumed ; so that, probably, not less than fifty oilllions 
of pounds annually are taken out of the pockets of the people, and 
handed over to the proprietors of land. And when he considered 
the way in which the corn laws operated to make bread dear, not only 
by adding the duty to the price of growth, but by discourag^g tiie 
growth of corn in other lands, for the British market ; by producinn: 
a fluctuation in price, which rendered it impossible that growen 
should know when to grow, or speculators when to buy ; by narrowing 
the surface from which com could ever be imported, through fear that 
the price should fall and the duty should rise, before it could arrive; 
by protecting the growth of corn on improper lands at home— and by 
persons with whom agriculture was a mere pastime and sport^be 
could not but regai'd them as a monopoly, not only of British produce, 
but, as far as we are concerned, of that of other lands ; a monopoly 
not of land only but of the winds and waves ; a turnpike across the 
great highway of nations, to keep from our shores the varied blessings 
of the earth. It was well known that, in consequence of the length 
of time it had been kept in bond, 899 quarters of Russian wheat were 
spoiled and thrown into the Thames, in 1839 ; the very year in which 
the Highlanders were dying for want of bread. But the worst feature 
of that unrighteous system remained yet to be exposed. The duty was 
determined according to the average price, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining which, the law selected 150 towns, in which corn dealers are 
enjoined to furnish the amount and price of their purchases, to certain 
inspectors, (the London dealers give the price of their sales) who trans- 
mit them to the general receiver of returns, in London ; whose business 
it is, weekly, to strike the average of the last six weeks, and pnblish it 
in the Jjmdon Gazette, Now, he complained of this enactment on 
two grounds : first, because instead of taking the average of the whole 
world, it took the average of England only; and, next, because it 
enabled the corn monopolists to make the average jast what they 
pleased. If they wished to get up the price, four or five dealers, in 
the several towns, meeting in a room. A, supposing the previous price 
be 60s., would enter into an understanding to sell to B for 61 s. ; B 
* for 62s. $ C to D for 63s. ; and D back to A for 64s. ; and, though 
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not a gniii of wheat might he iateiehanged among them, they would 
band* o«wr the seToral amoonts of these ictitions sales, as genuine 
returns, and thns raise throughout the kingdom the average pHce. In 
the same way, when threatened with importation, they frequently 
nmnaged to shut the ports by lowering the price. The sliding scale, 
therefore, was nothing but a pieee of sliding injustice ; the rery see- 
saw of iniquity: 

*' Here we ga up, up, up. 

Here we go down, aown, down, 
Here we go backwards aud forwards. 
And here we go round, rouud, round." 

It was very well for children to play at such games ; but was it right, 
he would ask, that statesmen and noblemen should so amuse them- 
selves, when the music to which they were dancing was the groans 
and execrations of dying millions ? Whatever they might think upon 
that subject, he would assure that audience that the present system 
placed the very gates of life and death in the hands of men, who were 
in the habit of gambling with the bread, and therefore with the lives 
of the people. It had been urged on the opposite side of the question, 
that the people would be no gainers by an alteration of the com laws, 
partly because it would throw much land out of cultivation, and 
partly because wheat, at a moderate fixed duty, could not be imported 
cheaper than it is sold now. Now he would say, that he had nothing 
to do with a moderate fixed duty ; for a moderate fixed dutv was, in 
his opinion, a moderate fixed injustice. But looking at the objections 
as they were offered, he would say, first of all, to the monopolists, " If 
you really believe that tlie price of corn will not be lowered by the 
repeal of the com laws, why, unless it be merely for the sake of 
opposition, do you resist that repeal ?" And next he would urge, that 
the two objections could not stand together. If com could not be 
imported cheaper than it is now grown, no land could be thrown out 
of cultivation : but if land would be thrown out of cultivation, it 
could only be in the ratio in which it would be imported cheaper than 
it is now grown ; so that gentlemen using such logic might expect, 
like Actaeon, to be hunted to death by their own dogs. But he would 
contend that the corn laws not only robbed the nation of its golden 
eggs, hut killed the goose which laid them, by their ruinous effect 
upon our commerce. As the people, generally, had so much less to 
lay out in jnanufactured articles, in proportion to the dearneas of 
bread, the tendency of all duty on corn was to injure our home-trade ; 
while, by keeping the produce of foreign lands from our shores, it 
cripples our commerce abroad ; other nations, either through necessity 
or on a principle of retaliation, refusing to take our goods unless we 
took their com. Thus foreign nations had been converted from cus- 
tomers into rivals ; and to expect the British merchant to compete 
with them under the existing system, was to expect men to ran in 
sacks as fast as those whose limbs were free. But the worst effect of 
the present system upon commerce remained yet to be considered. 
Owing to the rapid fluctuations in price, and consequently in duty, 
which it produced, the speculators, at a time of scarcity, were obliged 
to buy as much and as quickly as possible, lest the price sinkiog, and 
the duty rising, should expose them to a double loss before their 
importation could arrive. But, as in foreign lands there is no sudden 
demand for foreign com, the purchases were necessarily made with 
gold. And what was the consequence ? Why, the Bank of England, 
drained of its bullion, began to draw upon the banks in the country, 
t^y upon the merchant, the merchant upon the tradesman, and the 
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tradesman tipon every other cUsd ;' and thns c<stt6teniation.«id niui 
were spread through the land. While, on the one hand, everylbtag 
sank in value, in consequence of fbrced 8aies>ft)r readj flioney In laeet 
unexpected demands ; on the other, eterj peMon, 6r«>m the scatetty of 
money, became afraid to sell or to buy. The merchant* havteg ■• 
demand on the manufacturer, nor the manufBtotarer-on M9 worfcnen, 
nor the workmen, for want of employment, on the tr odcMm ai, all 
things were thrown into confusion ; so that respectable men foond 
themselves suddenly ruined in the midst of buildings and goods which 
they had a right to think their own^ whUe the workmen went, faoiiKTy 
and. in rags, under the very walls of those factories that Were capabu 
of producing clothing for the world. Thus he had seen manjr an 
affluent and noble-minded man reduced to yery moderate circom* 
stances, and many a man of moderate condition reduced to beggary 
and want. To obviate the force of this reasoning, it was sometimes 
said, on the other side, that our commercial embarrassments were not 
real, and the largeness of our exports was referred to in proor of the 
flourishing state of our trade. Amongst other reasoners of tbis class 
it would be recollected that Lord Stanley, condescending td amuse 
himself with our commercial distress, had said that the merchants of 
Lancashire were like the old woman selling matches^ who said, 
<* though she lost by every bunch, she thanked the Lord a great many 
hunches had been sold." Such was his Lordship's elegant' and 
benevolent allusion to men who had nothing before them but bank- 
Tuptcy, embarrassments, or loss. But turning from his Lordriiip to 
the general argument of the monopolist, where, he would a^, was its 
force ? It was not by the amount, but by the profits of our exports, 
that we were to estimate the value of our trade ; and the wealth of a 
nation must be determined, not so much by what it sends away, as by 
what it keeps. It was well known that our goods, for want of sale at 
home, had been sent at ruinous prices abroad; and that, of- those 
which had been sent, large quantities had been spoiled in foreign 
lands, or thrown back upon the hands of our merchants, because the 
productions of other countries could not be taken in exchange. If, 
independently of the profit which it brings, a large exportation were 
a proof of prosperity, no country was in a more flourishing state than 
Ireland, which not only exported all her oxen and pigs, but a great 
proportion of her potatoes and corn. But while, by some, onr com« 
mercial distress was denied, there were others who contended that 
• overtrading, and not the duties on com, was the cause to which it 
ought to be ascribed. That there had been too much speculation and 
trading on fictitious capital, he would willingly admit. But at the 
same time he believed, that nothing had so much contribnted to 
injurious speculations in trade, as those unnatural fluctuations which 
arose from the duties on corn, and gave an artificial impulse at one 
time, while they created an unnecessary depression at another. But 
supposing this were not the case, was it to be endured that, by a selfish 
monopoly, the manufacturer should have every market in Enrope 
closed against his goods, and then be told, by the advocates of that 
monopoly, that he had manufactured too much ? If there had been an 
overflow, it was not that the land^springs of our industry were too 
full — it was not that the stream of production was too large for human 
wants ; but because it had been artificially contracted and dammed 
up, instead of being allowed to roll on between iU» native banks 
ivijleninT; and deepening in its flow, towards t)iat boundless ocean 
•e mingling tides and currents find their common level, beneatli 
eat commanding law of the God of Heaven. Such, then, being 
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tt^ m«ia|i<m of tlM com Uwa, ho would aik, whal rigbt- 1^ an^ man 
ov mI of men to enact oir support soicli iniquitoua and ppprtsiive 
mtaaurea ? In reply to this iooairyi thejr were frequeiutly told, that 
those laws were eaaeatial for toe protection of ** BritiAh interests.". 
There was sometimes a world of meaning in a word ; and he believed 
that the term *' Briti^ interests*' implied, that nothing beloogins; fo 
commerce ought to be considered '* British.'' Gentlemen at Man- 
chester and other great commercial towns had amongst them factories, 
st^am-engines, and spinxung-jennies, constructed with consummate 
iagennitjr and immense expense i but these were no doubt iuiported 
from China or the Georgium Sidus, for none of them were *^ British;" 
they might have amonff them men of science, such as Dalton and, a 
Henry, who had astonished the world by their discoveries^ they 
might have among themi merchants who were princes, and artisans 
nnrivsUed in industry and skill ; but what were all these but a 
hind of Jews, heretics^ or '^aliens in blood," who ought to be 
Wt to the uncovenanted mercies of the British sienate,. and to 
be thankful for toleration on the British soil ? Besging; leave, 
however, to differ from such exclusive notions, he would ask, were 
not our wo itmen British, and if so were not they to be protected ? 
Sasposing, lowever, for the sake of argument, that the landowners 
had a right to monopolize the word <*lBritish" to themselves', what 
protection h4 would ask could they fairly need beyond that which they 
derived from our insular situation and the difficulties of transporting 
corn? pantzic wheat, we were told on unquestionable authorityy 
could not be obtained for less than 3ds. per quarter, to which roust be 
added, charges of shipment and freight, a profit to the importer, and 
^ expenses after it reaches our coast, of inland conveyance ; and if, 
with all these advantages in his favour, the home grower could not 
compete with the foreigner, he would say that England should grow 
no com at alU Some lands, it was true, might, if the restrictions on 
the importation of food were removed, be no longer used for the 
growth of corn ; but it was well known that it was now grown on land 
totally unfit for such a purpose. He himself had seen, last spring, a 
man employed with a brea&t plough, on the top of a barren mountain,, in 
Worcestershire, which looked like a twin brother to the highest of the 
Malvern hills ; rn a soil, through which the rock was every where 
projecting, and in a situation to which a wheel-barrow of manure 
could ecarcely be driven. On asking his agricultural friend, who 
stood near bim, how soil could be procured for the growth of com on 
such a wilderness of stones and moss, to which it was Impossible to 
convey manure, he was informed that It was th^ practice, in such 
cases, to bum the turf to ashes ; which answered the purpose for two 
or thre« years, when the land sank back again into its barren condition. 
Thos^ at a ruinous expense to the people, was the cultivation of bleak 
mountain4ops, in England* protected ; while the fat, black soils of Po- 
land were left untilled ; and while other more productive mountain- 
tops,* in Waien and Yorkshire^ mountains of inter-stratified coal and 
iron, were thrown by the com laws ont of cultivation But then it was 
asked what would become of the poor ? He hated hypocrisy of all kinds, 
bat especially hypocrisy under me mask of benevolence ;^ he looked, 
however, upon the ol\]ection a;^ an omeu for good, believing that 
nothing but the torment of a Justly anticipated repeal of the corn laws, 
Ip^'ould have induced the Inndnwner, like Dives, to call Laauirus to his 
help. It was of irapoitaijce to remember, however, that it was V' 
their starving arfizans, but such paupers as bi|i jtoor Grace the "^ 
of Buckingham, the poor Right Bonourablo Member for Tarn' 
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ihtpomr noble Lord irhorepresents^ or mismretents. North Laocuhire, 
'Who were the real objects of the monoponsts* eolieitude. As to tlw 
other poor, the fact that poor-rates were heavier in agricultural than 
in nannfacturinff coaniies, served to show that commrerce was th« 
poor man's friend, and that it kept him from the workhouse by finding 
him employment. In answer to the objection that the repeal of the 
com laws would make us dependent on other countries, he would say 
that we were dependent upon them now ; for what, be would asa, 
would become of Lancashire were America to withhold her cotton 
from our shores? It was consolatory, however, to know that tho 
seller was as dependent on the customer, as the customer on the seller; 
dependence was mutual ; America could not starve Lancashire without 
first starving herself ; so that Commerce, if fVee, would be the great 
peace-maker of nations ; and he could not but look upon that Confer- 
ence as a fi:reat peace society. It was customary, when all other argu- 
ments failed, to charge the working classes with a disposition to 
indulge themselves, without cause, in a spirit of dissatisfaction and 
complaint. But be, for one, would repel the slander, and suy that, as 
a whole, thev were not a complaining race. Britain ever had been, 
and was still, the land of heroes ; but there were heroes at the anvil 
and the loom, as well as on the '' tented field" or the quarter-deck ; 
and, if a calm endurance of unavoidable hardship and toil could con- 
stitute a hero, such might every where be seen. That the working 
classes were now in a state of dissatisfaction, was certainly true ; hut 
of what did they complain > Was it that they were called to labour 
in wet dye-houses or hot drying-rooms, oppressed with heat, or satu- 
rated in water ? No ! It was that through cruel and oppressive laws, 
their willing hands hung idle at their sides, and that they were doomed 
to wear the sluggard's rags, and to hear their children cry in vain for 
bread. And did Sir Robert Peel think it right or safe, that such 
complaints should go unheeded and unheard } If so, he could only tell 
the Right Honourable Baronet, that, were be, like Phaeton, to leap 
into the Chariot of tile Sun, he could not kindle a more dreadful 
blaze, nor meet with a heavier fall, than must result from his taking 
the reins of government, under a pledge to the sliding scale. The 
rev. gentleman was listened to with intense interest, and was loudly 
cheered throughout his speech. 

The Rev. F. J. Arc he b, of Blessington, county Antrim, Wicldow, 
seconded the resolution. He said he lived in a locality of 7/M)0 or 8,000 
individuals, and should confine his observations to that. He declared 
tiiat the average weekly wages paid to common labourers did not exceed 
Ss. 6d. to 5s. a week. In the county Kildare the lowest rent of i>oor 
land was 88s. to OOs. per British acre, the produce of which never fetched 
more than 12s. 6d. a barrel The rate of wages was continnally dimi- 
nishing from Id. to 2d. a day ; excellent labourers could be hired for 5d. 
a day ; and at the present time the price of the quartern loaf was lOd., 
and the earnings of a poor man and his family were at the most 1 1d. a 
day; they paid lOd. for their loaf: what were they to buy their potatoes 
with, which 'were 8d. a stone? (Cheers.) Let them conceive how destitute 
must be the condition of such families. It was aiked if the price of 
labour rose with the price of food : in his locality wages never rose, they 
were permanent ; the grasping aristocracy, who told their wealth by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, would do nothing to raise the price of 
labour. (Cheers.) He rejoiced to know that the people had got the 

ell of cheap bread in their noses; he trusted they never would rest 

^ey had gratified their taste also. (Cheers.) He was delighted to 

-'n opportunity of raising his voice in an assembly which comprised 
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men of twh leanihig', inloniiftlioii, piety, and public seal, and he re- 
ftrred, above all, to the infonnaUoii and pnblic spirit eyioced by the truly 
'^i^MM^elie'' miniater who had addressed them. (Cheers.) He n^oiced 
iSbaM. be, the least among his brethren, had an opportani^ of being 
beard in soeh an assembly. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that a Toice 
would go ferth from the meeting which should make the Tory aristocracy 
mDTender their unjust advantage, and should drive monopoly to its last 
]i4nne, and bury it, oYerwhelm it, in the public indignation* (Cheers.) 
Tes, a sound will go forth from this Hall^ which will be carried to the 
utmost veige of this (reat Empire, proelaimmy in behalf of farnhking 
fA#iisaii^s— that the *< Com Lawz" the baneful source of so much 
national misery and degradation, must be repeated. Our cry will be — 
*^ am^y with them — away with ihem ! Oive the people cheap bread or 
the fate of mighty England may he risked on this question alone." But 
they must, tl»ry witthe annihilated, by the autpaurimy of universal con- 
demnation. (Loud cheers.) 

The Hat. T. Swaw, of Blmdngham, stated, that the hearts of the men 
of Birmingham, he doubted not, beat in unison with those of the men of 
Manchester on tiiSs question. The men of Manchester occupied a most 
elevated poffltion ; but it was one of tremendous responsibility. The eyes 
of thtf world were upon them, and so were those of the newspapers; the 
WaiehmoMj the vigilant and trustworthy ^0(cAmajr, had its ejes upon 
ihem-^cheers and laughter) — also that verucioua, consistent, bjoA Tes^poc" 
table journal, the 71m«s. (Load cheers.) The olgect of the meeting waa 
to set free the white slaves — the 8u£Mng class, he would not call them 
pMn*, for their ambition was to obtain &eir bread by the sweat of their 
brow. (Applause.) He was prepared to corroborate the statements which 
had been given by Mr. East He had been sent by the unanimous vote 
of a exarch of 800 members; and he would assure them that many ef 
tbeir pious friends were suffering severely from the oppression of what 
he would call the " accursed" com laws. (Hear, hear.) Many had been 
compelled to relinquish their places in the sanctuary for want of sufficient 
clodnng^ and many young men had had to expatriate themselves for want 
of employment He acfaiowledged it was his belief that their peqple 
were in advance of them on this question ; for his own part, he had been 
wafted into this angust assembly by the popular will. (Cheers.) It was 
not the dn^ of ministers to sit still and do-nothing, lo give up thtf ques- 
tion as one which they knew nothing about. Had not the facts adduced 
by Mr. Cobden shown them their duty on this subject ? They oi^ht not 
to despond, for f«od himself would fight for them. It was not their duty 
to become the tools of factions or interested politicians ; and had be sup- 
posed that this was a mere affair connected with whiggery, or aught of 
that kind, he would not have countenanced it. Let them do nothing 
either to keep In whigs or tones ; he was of no party, either whig, tory, 
or radical, but was for justice and righteousness. (Cheera) Their duty 
nnqoestionably was to take the side of the oppressed. Were not mai^ 
ef them tbebr own people, to whom they had been useful, and who looked 
to the ministers as their natwai guardians and their last hope ; and let 
them not look in rain. (Applause.) It was their duty, frother, to strive 
to avert God's judgments; and if iniquitous law9 were not npealedi GodVs 
judgments might be expected to come upon the land. The operatftves of 
tins country seemed, like the Saviour, to be crucified between two thieves ; 
be it their dnty to strive to save both the operatives and the thieves, both 
the oppressed and the oppressors. (Cheers.) It was their duty to i^ptale $ 
for nottiing waa done without it, eitiher in Uie natoral, moeal, or the spi- 
ritual wqM. He rejoiced that so many were committed to .this agitation • 
they must not only agitate here, bat they moat keep it op when tl^ 
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kome amongst flieir friends, their congregations, and the yontii ot tlid 
cpunti^. A diding scale and a slippery politician would never de in 
these days ; they must get up the pressure from without against it, and 
must never rest till these laws were removed. They were moreover like 
the Scotchman, *' to tak a part, and ask for msdr ;" they would accept a 
fixed duty, but would seek for something better. (Cheprs.) 

The, Rev. Wm. M'Kekrow said, it was impossible for all who wished 
to speaik to be gratified ; but he trusted that the meeting would not think 
they were despotic in exercising a discretion. Mr* George Thompson, 
the enemy of slavery in all its forms, would address them to-morrow. 

The Rev. J. W. Massie then stated, that, as some of the ministers 
might have to leave the town the following morning, the memorials which 
it was intended to bring before the meeting were prepared, rea^y for the 
signatures of those ministers who wished to give effect to their assembly. 

The Rev. Thomas Adkins moved the following resolution : — 

"That, in the undeniable &ct of the reciyrocal dcpeudance of the several 
branches of the human family, this coQ&rence, recognising the admirable 
provision of the all-wise, beneficent Creator for securing. their individa«il 
happiness, maintaining their, peaceful intercourse, and enhancing their col- 
lective wel&re, in consequence feels itself solemnly bound to declare its uncom- 
promising hostility to those legislative enactments which prevent the ever- 
increasing population of this country from exchanging the products of their 
manofketunng industry and skill, which they are especially enabled to pftiffer, 
inr the>fi>od which they so much need, and which other ceuntries are «o well 
al^ and most anxtons to give m return for them." 

He had a heartfelt request to prefer — fiiat they would permit Um, 
having moved the resolution, to commit it to •ther hands. — {<*No.") 

The Rev. Jas. Edwabds, of Nottingham, seconded the resolution. 
He aaid he was just retiring from the room through indisposition, when 
he heard liis name called on. He thought there conld not be a more 
animating vision under heaven than that which this meeting presented. 
It was delightful to see so many hundred Christian ministers assembled 
together to consult the interests of the suffering poor, and to combine 
their counsels and influence for the destruction of one of the most bane- 
ful monopolies that were ever sustained by the sanctions of legislation, 
or permitted in the inscrutable providence of God, to spread desolatimi 
thilougli the land. Mach had been said by the preceding speakers of the 
mischievous working of the provision laws in producing commercial em- 
barrasiments, and in subjecting multitudes of our industrious population 
to misery and starvation. Under the influence of these unjust laws, it 
might with propriety be said, 

*' Life diet, death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstroas, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, anuUerable, 
And worse Uian fatdbs yet have /eigaed, or Hear ooneeiTed." 

A few days ago a working man of Nottingham t^d him, be was g^ad to 

hear of the meeling which was about to be held in Manchester. Ha 

saiid, he bad long thought the dissenting ministers had bat little sympathy 

with the sufferings of ttie working classes of this country. When the 

negroea were in bondage, he said, '*yoii fought for thom and broke Char 

bhains, but there are thousands of as who are much worse off than Ae 

slaves wei«, and yet yon do nothing for us. I believe if yon take up 

our cause you will succeed, and you may depead upon it we shall* rally 

around y>oo with all onr hearts." In the aatumn of 1939, he ;visited 

iyira<ani the Canary Islands, and there he witnessed t3te ii^ufioiis 

<yf thB'Com and provision laws of {England. In'SonteqieiMexif 

^ and unespected pwrehases wade hjf the-fiiitUli 'vestela ctXVA^ 
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i^ tiiOfte|>ia«e8, provisions became scaroe, prices adnmced, and much 
distress' followed, especially among the poor. In Santa Cruz, the in* 
haMtante were appreheneive that they should he subjected to a famine, 
and Ikating ascertained that some extensive purchases of wheat had been 
made for shipment to England, the alarm became so great that the au- 
thorities were compelled to interfere, and prevent the com leaving the 
island. In his own neighbourhood, he had been informed, that thou- 
sands weie prepared to adopt and act on the plan that was resorted to at 
the time of the passing of the Heform ' Bill, by placing on their doors 
the words, ** No taxes paid here till the com laws are repealed." 

The Chairhaw next introduced ihe Rev. Robert Melson, who, ho 
stated, was a Wesleyan Minister, and **one of the hundred." (Applause.) 

The Rev. Robert Melson, of Birmingham, said — It was true he 
had the honour of being a member of ** the hnudred" thai conetituted 
the Wesleyan Conference, but he represented not that body. Their 
committee had addressed the Wesleyan Conference, and their letter was 
read en Friday last and considered ; but it was thought that the con- 
ference ought not to come forward as a body, and where was the body 
that would t (Cheers.) But, Sir, said he, if the church, of England 
would come forward wiUi all her ministers, her bishops, and her Majesty, 
(who is its head,) no doubt the Wesleyan Society would then follow as a 
body. (Lend cheers.) He must confess, however, that as an indivi- 
dual he should have been delighted had the Conference sent a deputa- 
tion to their body, for he was a lover of mankind, and rejoiced to pro- 
mote the welfiure of his fellow- creatures, though he represented no people, 
nnlesB, indeed it might be said, that on this occasion he represented the 
great and suffering masses of the poor. On entering the room he had 
no intention whatever of addressing the meeting, and was quite unpre- 
pared to address so large, learned, and respectable an assembly of 
divines ; but after attending the Wesleyan Conference for three weeks, 
he bad thought it right to see tliis Conference before he left Manchester. 
Even on entering the room he had it in intention to return home that 
rery evening, hut having heard so many forcible and eloquent addresses, 
he had now formed the resolution not to leave Manchester so long as 
this Conference held its sittings. On Saturday last he took a journey 
of about tw^itj miles into the country, and meeting with a gentleman, 
who travelled with him in the coach, they got into a very free conversa- 
tion, until coming near to the place of his residence the gentleman 
pointed it out to him, and told him that there he was bora, that it had 
been for many years the residence of Iiis father, and that in the adjoin- 
ing fibclory they had been in the habit of paying upwards of two thou- 
sand pounds a month as wages to their work-people imtil last Christmas, 
when, in eonsequence of the depression ef trade, he had been under the 
necesrity of closing his factory and dismissing all his hands, since which 
time they bad been deprived of employment, and his extensive ma- 
chineiy had been gradually deterioratiag in value. The same gentle- 
man stated that liw large factory on the other side of the road was also 
recently dosed, by which event several hundreds of persons had .been 
deprived of their daily employment After stating other facts illustra- 
tive of the distress which prevailed throughout the country at largn, and 
in the vicinity of Manchester in particular, he said that he did not'feel 
himself justified in occupying more of their valuable time at so late an 
hour in the evening, and begged to conclude by supporting the resolu^ 
tion. (Prolonged applause.) 

The Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds — ^Mr. Chairman, and Reverend 
BTefhien^'--Xs there one of you whose spirit within him now lusteth to 
envy f (laughter j) one who covets my present position ? The clock wil^ 
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in a moment strike the ninth hour After '^ a summer day'' ot absorbing 
interest and oppressive attention. (Laughter.) If such a one there be 
in this assembly, gUdly will I exchange my lot with him, upon the 
honest principle of that barter which we are here to explain and re- 
commend. (Laughter.) Nor can I forget in what succession I appear. 
After a member of the hundred ! Who is he that cometh after the 
king ? (Laughter.) Then what is my temerity in following the centu- 
rion f (Laughter.) What are the most colossal forms and depositories 
of power compared with this ? Let sceptres vibrate and thrones quake. 
(Loud laughter.) Many are the reasons which justify this gathering 
with whatever name friend or foe may distinguish it. If this be new, 
not less new is the exigence. The Christian pastor sees the coil of the 
strait and famine, which I most surely believe to be the consequence 
mainly of these cruel impositions on trade and capital, in more obvioun 
and appalling forms than most other men. We can no longer keep to 
our *' course in the temple." We pierce the masses and pursue the 
haunts of our population. Is our experience nothing ? I^ong collected 
and arduously obtained, may it not be q£ some avail to statistical science 
and political economy ? We can bear witness, as few can do, to a pau- 
perization of the people, so rapid, so fearful, that we believe it to be in 
both these qualities, without parallel and without precedent. It may be 
a false scrupulousness, but it is well known that a great number of re- 
ligious, truly Christian men, object to our taking part in political meet- 
ings. I do not see myself that the Cliristian minister should forego civU 
rights, or decline social duties, because of his office. But thus is it 
often ruled. Where, then, may we speak ? We have sought a quiet en- 
closure of our own. Avoiding the theatres of party strifb, we have se- 
lected these " mollia tempera fandi.'* Are we to be refused the privi- 
lege of this sanctuary and this season to which we are alihost com< 
pelled ? Shall we be suffered no opinion, and no medium for its articu- 
lation ? Must we be annihilated to a caprice of taste ? And though we 
are working men, and unquestionably belong to the industrious clas$es,yct 
our products are not those which society recognizes in the way of profit 
and gain. '< Nos numerus sumus, et fruges consumere nati.'* Xt is 
therefore the more incumbent on us to protect the men who labour to 
create those commodities to which we caimot contribute, but the amount 
of which we cannot but reduce. (Cheers.) Were it only the pej jury 
which the present com law fosters and too safely screens, they who be- 
lieve that there is a God that judgeth in the earth, that because of awear- 
ing the land moumeth, that lying lips are an abomination, would feel 
themselves solemnly required to put away the occasion of offence-^aJl 
moralists and juris-consults are' agreed that a law, which necessarily 
tempts to its evasion, and provides a security for its tr«uisgre«sor iu it- 
self, is essentially evil : both practically and philosophically it must be 
indefensible. (Hear, hear.) It is not requisite to meet the ol^ection, 
that, as we respectively disapprove of all legislative restriction on the 
food of the people, we add nothing to the weight o{ that ^sapprpval by 
this combination. This is inconsistent with all we have ever known. 
You may not increase the integers, but by a closer contact and a more 
systematic arrangement, you may give them gi-eater influence and 
strength. The burning glass forms not a ray nor fervor, but it collects 
them, it concentrates, them, into manifold splendor and intenseuess. 
But let us, reverend brethren, with this justification of our conduct, ad> 
vance to this vital question — the question of our day — the question of our 
country. Little are the difficulties which hamper its settlement under- 
"*. The merchant, it may be, has realized his fortune. What shall 
* How shall he invest his property ? Land offers a poor rate of 
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interest, but that interest is steady and secure. His argosies no longer 
ride upon the treacherous deep. His markets no longer alternate with 
minoiis fluctuations. Disinterested millionaire ! Without a pun, he sets 
his all upon the moveless soil. Amidst this generous sacrifice some com- 
fort cheers him too. Trade is not genteel or aristocratic. He escapes the 
stain ; yet may he sell turnip, mangel-wurzel, and ceal : but this is not 
trade. (Laughter.) He is recommended to the commission. He is priclced 
for the shrievalty. He stands for the shire. He shuffles off his mer- 
cantile coil and slough. He has slipped his caste. Who is sudi a 
zealot for monopoly as he ? Who, like himself, treads the trading com- 
munity f The great proprietors are generally with us : it is this upstart 
race, these novi homines, who adopt the imperious tone and display an 
unfeeling insolence. This is net alL Capital, we might have supposed, 
irould have taken the part o{ trade, and in any conflict between it 
and their putative interests of agriculture, would have thrown over 
it the mighty shield of its protection. Is it so ? The monetary crisis 
comes. Capital has to decide for its own safety. It holds largely 
in mortgages and annuities upon the estates of the country. How few 
of Hiese are disencumbered ! Its natural leaning is paralyzed. It has 
a strange, unlikely state. It is alarmed, in turn, when the idea of cheap 
provisions is entertained. The scale, with such incongruous, but 
preponderant weights, is dashed to the earth. (Applause.) The com- 
plaint (for theirs is not the rural contentment which poets sing) of those 
who possess the ground has commonly been, that without protection they 
cannot till it to a profit. If true that were to be deplored. Others would 
be ready and glad to try for themselves that experiment But when the 
manufacturer cannot find a profit, does the legislature instantly interfere ? , 
The poor skilled labourer toils day and night, and cannot work ' to a 
profit;-(hear, hear;) does the senate immediately raise it? Why this 
favouritism ? What is the rule of these arbitrary distinctions ? Let us 
not take for granted that this is any question of the tenant. That, not- 
withstanding, we will pass. Is it any question of the farming labourer? 
Yon, reverend gentlemen, eome, many of you, from the corn-growing 
districts. Can you tell us of that happy people 'i Can you describe them 
feeding on the finest of the wheat, and rioting in fullness of bread ? Can 
you report their cottage-home of comfort, their board of plenty, their 
love to patriarchal lords ? (Laughter.) How works the law for them ? 
Are they not, in many instances, abject as the serf? Until of late, was 
not the poor-rate often robbed to eke out the wages they were grudged? 
Out upon that hypocrisy which feigns a paradise where man, instead of 
kind treatment, is worn out by harsh exaction, and, instead of being 
encouraged to a noble independence, is teazed into servility soul-less as 
that of the fiock and herd ! (Cheers.) ' We may most certainly stand 
upon this position : that all kinds of labour suffer pretty equally tlie 
same; that the artizan does not pine to help the agricultural servant; 
that the pressure of the wrong is well-nigh common. And can aught in 
cruelty be conceived more unjust and reckless than to come between the 
labourer, whatever his province, and the remuneration of his labour ? 
Labour is his only capital. Is that the pittance which a needy common- 
wealth should first impound ? It is to muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the com ! (Cheers.) If this be the moot-point,— Are the 
poor thus pinched and curtailed by the operation of the com regulation ? 
To it let us now address ourselves. There is a plain fact which all 
mnst know : that the poor man, in proportion, consumes more com than 
the rich. It4S a necessary, an^ beyond it his means but very pai-tially 
can retoch. Animal food is a luxury which is greatly denied him. Other 
artlel6ft of gratification are peremptdrily excluded from his diet. Wka* 
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Wtt makes com dear must^ consequentlyy afiect fhe «aler ci mere. eon 
more than those who wanton on their superfluities. (Applause.) Bat 
ought he to be singled out, and his crust be taxed ? What Is the 
Influence of these statutes ? Examine the com law of the year 1791. 
The qaarter was the following year at 42b. lid. The next year it rose 
to 488. lid. Mark its increase until 1796, when it stood at 778. ! In 
I800itwa8llds. 7d. ! In 1801 it had mounted to 118s.dd.! Thb 
might have contented the growers. (Laughter.) Peace then came, and 
in 1802 it descended to 67s. od. The next year it fell to £GS. 6d. The 
grower was alarmed, and there was a new com bill ! (Renewed 
laughter.y From that time until 1814, though it had stood as high as 
12^., it nerer sunk under 73s. Peace returned ; and, in 1815, ths 
price was 66s. 3d. The grower was ruined : another com bill must be 
obtained ! (Much laughter and cheering.) It has kept up what nratC 
have -otherwise been greatly cheapened. Peace has scarcely been ainoe 
interrupted. Abundant harvests have blest us. Trade, for a time, 
modi^ed the hardship. But has the restriction ever favoured the 
ccaisumer ? The com law of 1828, with its slide, has it been onee even- 
handed between the grower aad the bu^^er 1 But while tSie impoitecieii 
is prohibited, the grower can, at any time, without a ihtction of 4aty, 
export all his stores ! Can a doubt be felt, that all such legialatinn Is 
intended to keep up prices, and that it has idways succeeded in doing itf 
But it is contended that the poor can scarcely feel such an atom-impost 
This we are not prepared to admit. Still were it so — and in thia stage of 
the argument we can afford to allow that this is the lightest pressure of the 
law upon the workiBg man, — ^what is its influence upon his supply, not of 
food, but of work ? The manufacturer can only obtain retoms tor his 
goods in com. This he may not receive. Trade stagnates. The fisctoiT 
is shut The workman is thrown out of employment. And yet it is aeked, 
what ii^ury he suffers ? His loaf costs more : and then the principle wbicb 
has fixed tiiat cost, cuts off the labour by which he could with the utmost 
effort purchase it. The indirect operation is more fatal by lar than the 
direct influence of such a system. (Cheers.) There is a very natuial 
temptation, during a state of agricultural alarm, to lessen the extent of 
our claims. To lull that alarm it is pretended that we do not anticipale 
any large advantage. This maybe amiable, or it may be Kimnlalive: 
certes, it is illogical and ruinous to the argument. Is the result so trivial, 
BO inappreciable ? Is it then worth this grave and serious contest ? Why 
the alarm if there be little to lose ? Why the contest if there be little to 
gain ? The alarm must be the standard and warrant of our expected be- 
nefit (Cheers.) Whatai*e the grounds taken to bear out this extenuating 
hypothesis? The standard price of foreign wheat is reckoned at dds. 
per quarter. For freight lOs. are included : 8s. are the recently propoeed 
duty. For profit Ss. may be allowed. The whole would be diBs. chai^ge. 
.But for a ten years' average, wheat might have been bought at 57b. at 
home. Now we ask is this a fair estimate of the price of continental 
wheats f Dantzic com is known to be the best, perhaps, in all the wwid. 
It fetches 3s. more than the finest British j but there is a^^at range be- 
fween the different sorts of our native grown, this comprehending all 
Scotch and Irish. Is this calculation, fixed upon the price of the hi^iest 
quality of foreign wheat, a just one ? (Hear.) On a ten years' siverage, 
Hamburgh com was 27s. Amsterdam 3 Is. I make the figures wIh^. 
These would resemble our common growths. But what would be fhe 
price in particular years ? In 1826 Hamburgh was not 198. In 18it4 
Amsterdam was not 21s. Put tlie grots and common paloe of wheals 
-ad) quite equal to what is produced at home, at 3 Is. Add Hie pn>« 
duty and make U d9s. (Cheers.) Now comee the '<(alli«gr of 
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iSreii^i lliit most be 10a*! Two voyages may, perhaps, require 
•s moch* Then one would only require 5s. 3ut only one would be 
wanted. ,The outward, carrying goods, would pay itself. The homeward, 
with its exchange of cora^ would bear no other charge. How is it nowf 
Tbe ship goes out empty when com may be imported; all until it gets 
it» oacgo is expense and loss* Hence the rate of carrying ! Make it a 
regnter tipide-r— a trade in which our merchant-princes can honourably 
emlwur hw i ni trade of legitimate intercbange*-not of trick and chance, 
not InYohring the sudden wi&drawal of capital from other cbannels, not 
<amsing. » sudden drain of gold; and nothing will be more healthy than 
such a ri^t arm of our national merchandise, and you may leave to its 
aavtical enterprise the bringing over of those vast crops which Europe 
yield* beyond its necessities. (Loud cheers.) But will it be endured 
UMi tkU ahaU be the duiy ? Eight shillings have been talked of, have 
been proposed. Who is the statesman that will reiterate it ? Time was 
when the bargain might have been struck. The idea of duty, save for the 
■botteatlntenraly is for erer exploded. Our petition is for the food of the 
people nnbiuihened by condltioii or restraint. We demand the unstipu- 
lated semoval of every provision law. (Cheers.) Com free in every sense, 
degraei chrcnmstance ! If men would not accept the proffered bounty, 
there is no reason for opening the negocjations and pressing it again. 
The aybil jvaa refused her torms : they are advanced. King Log was re- 
jected : he is sacceeded by Idng Stork. (Cheers.) I leave to others to 
dwell upon remaining evils of this law. Let others tell of the prevention 
ot barter, for we might clothe the world if we would accept payment in 
what we want to feed astarving people. Let others tell of the retaliation 
of Tariff, threatening to prohibit and spurn oor.exports. Let others tell of 
the oenrnlriona of our monetary system, aggravated if not entirely caused 
by the elBux of onr bullion to quarters which will only sell us on these 
terms iSbevr grain. Let others tell of the exchanges kept in fearful oscil- 
latisD, holding nations in dismay. £nough for the plainest man to know, 
that the Tery theory of the com law is, to make bread scarce and there/ore 
dear, (Cheers.) Deeply is it to bo deplored that a sophism has been 
tried a|>on the labouring poor, and with too full success. They have 
been taught that low priced food will depress their wages. The effect is, 
however, nearly passed away ; how simple is the proposition, that wages 
must rise with the demand for labour. But cheapness in provisions will 
increase that demand for labour; the benefit is double; Manchester 
ooidd testify to its prosperity in 1835 ; never was food, for yccu's, so 
cheap, nor wages so ample. (Cheers.) Then how humiliating is it that 
com should be so variable, that it which might constitute a safe standard 
and index of value, can furnish no fair ctiterion of profit to the honest 
trader, fie leaves his country; at its current price he judges that his 
adYenture wUl reimburse him. He returns ; he cannot sell, his wheats 
lie np in bond, then their value is reduced ; and the owner, it is likely, 
ends in insolvency. (Hear, hear.) And by false returns, by nominal 
transactions, the uncertainty is constantly augmented ; the avera^s ave 
jockeyed, axid this great nation, with her diadem of power and zone of 
dependenolee, is incessantly cheated by the finesse and false swearing of 
higglers mad jugglers, whom justice must indeed be blind if she cannot 
see ; and punishment mnst indeed be lame if she cannot overtake. 
(Laughter.) It is said by some, and not without deep scorn, how is it 
that you have come to the sudden discovery tliat com restriction is so 
destivctive f It will suffice to reply, that our patriotic senators pto- 
lestsd against it from the first The people, competent always to discern 
thehr osm interests, broke forth into acts of outrage when it passed, and 
psoii, iMNrerer 4liHiaUy^their lioixor of M. (Lend ^ers.) F^tHioiiei 
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from all parties, inandated the houses of parHament^ bat only to be 
derided. It is not denied that the evil, which the sagacions always saw, 
was for a time hidden from the national eye, and was not niiml^p«d Tery 
distinctly among the national burdens. But all along it was at work ; 
foreign riTslries were fomenting; we have reached the precipice; is it 
not instinctive to recoil ? Warning was never wanting, had the country 
but listened ; the omen was always discerned, but present prospenty 
deluded the nation; we need not recriminate; the danger is now at our 
gates ; it is for us to determine whether to meet and Tanqnish it, or 
suffer it to ride over our heads. (Cheers.) Farley and compromise can 
but embolden the arrogance and assist the malignity of the foe. VHiat 
has caused this unexampled revolution in our trade f What is its 
unutterable aggravation ? The com laws filled the cup of oar misery, 
and it is the com laws which now embitter it and malce it •tstHow. 
And now, for our famishing population what hope have wa of providing i 
Where are the funds ? The poor assessments ? It is paid by those who 
are among the very poor ; the workhouse is maintained by thousands 
who are strangers to its comforts. (Hear, hear.) This impost will not 
bear another strain ; charity may at last go beyond itself; and all the 
while, what is the demoralization of their weekly dole f Could you feed 
a people with these eleemosynary grants, do you not at the same time 
degrade their sentiments and vitiate their habits f Many a reverend 
speaker has informed us of principle so lofty, of magnanimiiy so proud, 
among the poor whom they have visited, that my heart misgives if I 
must report to you another testimony; But I have seen their splriti 
broken down ; I have seen the indufitrious reconciled to mendioancy ; I 
have seen the short-lived generation pass onward in despair. I>eal I a 
censure f It is on our&elves. If we make a slave, we destroy the soul 
within him, and we are as responsible for debasing his mind as for 
shackling his limbs ! (Loud cheers.) I know not, reverend larecfaren, 
but that the evil is gone too far, to be thoroughly retrieved. The oppor- 
tunity is all but past ; the world is fortifying itself in resentment of onr 
monopolies; yet, if there came, in the change of measures, no physical 
relief, what would be the reviving of the poor man's mind ! The attempt, 
he would see, was made to retrace our infatuated course. There would 
spring up in his bosom a resignation to some necessity ; but not that of 
unrelenting ix^ustice. He would yield, not to earthly misrule persisting 
in its blunders, but to that, which human power could not thenimdo. He 
would learn to meditate on heaven's inscrutable wisdom, perhaps 
righteous displeasure. Though the project of the remedy came too late, 
what burdens would it lighten, and irritations would it heal ! ^Loud 
cheers.] Our business is to lift the population which has sunk, and bid 
them hope ; we must cause our voice to behoHrd in high places; to open 
the sources of industry must be the earliest measure ; they must learn a 
self-respect ; the nation must also learn that population is wealth and 
strength. Government, in its sympathies, but hkewise in its du^, most 
stand forth, an expedient not of interests and clatsesy but the vast contri- 
vance for the good of all. [Hear, hear, and loud cheers.] The earth, 
which is full of divine riches, will develope them to tiie competitions of 
those that cultivate it In tiie inter-community and subsfurviencj of 
nations, peace will find its guarantee ; agriculture «hall bind its luxu- 
riant sheaves, and commerce shall waft its noblest spoils. But, i£ opjpref- 
ftion will not falter, nor ix^ustice pause, the sighing of the needy shall 
prevail, t^e poor who hath no helper shall be heard of God who Jndgetfa 
righteously ; and in their neglect, destitution, and utter eztinotioiit we 
" read our guilt and suffer our punishment. We, at least, have striven 
1 the public thought and commiseration towards our naiced, him* 
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gry Ixretlffeny and U we bare iaUed» we may have failed in our weak- 
nesa; could ainceiity have redeemed us Arom our weaJmeis, in our sin- 
cerity we should have been strong, and virtuous. [Loud Applause.J 

** Priao<>t and lords may floiurbh or mav Ikde, 
▲ breath can make them, as a breath hath made ; 
But a bold peasantry, the nation's pride, 
When once desfroy'd, can never be supplied." 

The Rev. J. W. Massie, in the absence of the Rev. P. Brewster, of 
Paisley, seconded the resolution, which was put to the meeting, and 
passed. 

The Rev. J. J. Freeman,* of Walthamstow, then, in a speech of great 
point and power, moved the following resolution: — 

** Tliat tins oottfereoee, de^ly interested in the maintenance of the Tarious 
benev<4ent and reUgious institutions which exist in our country, and which de- 
pend for their support on the general prosperity of the community, ia penetrated 
with the conviction that the resources of many of those institutions have been 
already materiallv affected by the prevailing distress; and fears that, unless that 
distress be speedily and effectually alleviated, Christians, instead of enlarging, 
must contract their sphere of benevolence." 

The Rev. Mr. Carlisle, of London, as the sincere enemy of all mo- 
nopolies, was determined to devote all his powers of body and mind to 
the abelitlon of all monopolies. 

The Rev. J. W. Massie announced that implication had been made 
to. the committee for permission that a few of the poor heart- stricken 
objects of compassion might appear, and tell their own tale. No onr, 
he was sure, would say '^No" to them. (Hear.) He proposed the thanks 
of the meeting to the Rev. Wm. Chaplin, for his conduct in the chair 
duiing the day. It passed unanimously. 

The Chairman thanked the meeting for their kindness and conduct 
throughout the day. 

The meeting then adjourned at half-past nine o'clock. 

* The admirable speech of Mr. Freeman will be found at the oouolusion, having 
1)een reedvrd too late for insertion here. 
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From nine to half-past nine o'clock, the hall became gradually filled 
with ministers; and, in the part allotted to the public, with ladies and 
gentlemen. 

At twenty minates before ten o'clock, the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D. LL.D., 
of Hackney, the president of the day, took the chair; and, shortly after- 
wards, the proceedings commenced. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said, — Gentlemen and 
Christian ministers, I am fully sensible of the distinguished honour of 
being called upon to preside, on this occasion, over one of the most 
remarkable, one of the most important, meetings that ever was convened 
in OUT Qountry-^remarkable for the number of ministers of religion as- 
sembled from every quarter — for the sublime spirit of philanthropy which 
is displayed — and for the sobriety, harmony, and dignity of its proceed- 
ings; (cheers;) important for the moral influence it must exert through 
its individual members, who will carry the sparks of holy fire from this 
central conference U> their respective localitieE ; important for the moral 
force with which it will push forward the settlement— the inevitable. 
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(cbeerO the satisfactory, and the speedy netltitrMaii ot dflfl of Cks 
greatest questions before the country; (cheers;) liie praotloal ezeiD> 
plification it will afford in the eye of mankind of the niightof prhiolple — 
(cheers ;) in its self-denying, self'Saorificing, and potent effecta» when 
wrought Into benevolent combination; and for the ii^nence which it 
cannot fail of exerting orer the present generation and /ar distant tiaes. 
(Loud applaose.) GenUemen, If such an assembly as the present 
were to fi^ of producing great aud good effects, then I should be|pn to 
despair of my country. (Hear, hear.) I should begin to think that 
despotism, in that case, was likely to restore the darkness pf the middle 
ages — that society would be on the ere of retrocession, and the ' bright 
era of the nineteenth century likely to suffer an eclipse. (Cheers.) De- 
pend upon it, that the period of a nation's decline must be at hand, 
whenever the popular voice cannot be heard in high places — whenever 
the public sentiment and private Reeling are disregarded — whenever 
legislation dares to be indifferent to the woes and the wailings of b snf. 
fering people. (Applause.) It is fearfully ominous when the lightniogs 
of a nation's indignation begin to glare, and when the thnndeia of a 
troubled, tormented, united, but afflicted people begin to roll. (Cheers.) 
We have been asked the reason why we are here. Why, gentlemen, 
we are here at the call of groaning humanity; at the voice of afflicted 
patriotism ; at the cry of outraged religion. (Cheers.) The monster 
monopoly stalks through the length and breadth of the country — ^bleeding 
millions are trodden down by the giant foot, and are perishing by the 
iron gripe that digs into the very soul. (Hear, hear.) Atject miserT, 
starvation, and vice, in every hideous form and multiform variety, com- 
pose the train; and shouts of agony and shrieks of woe attend the direftil 
march over our desolated land. Gentlemen, why should we be here ? 
I ask why should we not be here ? (Loud cheers.) Is any prineiple 
sacrificed f (No.) Is any duty neglected f (No.) Are the mere inter- 
ests of a party, political or theological, subserved t (No.) Onr yrmdpk 
is to love God supremely, and our neighbours as ourselves. Our duty u 
to do good, by whatever mode we can aecomplisb it Our p^rip is eur 
country. (Applause.) ^ I see," as Lord Fitzwilliam said, ** my coun- 
trymen in distress, and my country in danger.** (Cheers.) We are aU 
snffidentiy convinced of this, that misery exists. The cause of that 
misery it is important for us to ascertain, in orderthat we may, if pos- 
sible, remove it. The fact is, that IV'ovidence gives the people bread, 
and monopoly gives the people a stone. (Hear, hear.) It is easy enough 
to sic in the aristocratic chair, or move heedlessly along the avenues of 
splendour, and indulge in the carpeted magnificence of superior life, and 
amidst luxury to forget poverty ; but starvation prevails— 'there is the 
horror — ^it meets us on every side. (Hear, hear, hear.) This is a 
question, therefore of the utmost importance to our country, l^e detaili 
we have already heard tend to show, not only- the danger of the state, 
when men are driven to desperation by their sufferings, but the trae 
chpracter of the present meeting. And what is it? It is a Mhieid—ti 
shield against the encroachment of aristocratic power on the one hand, 
and I he faction and fury of mob-democracy on the other. [Cheers.] We 
say on the one hand, from this great meeting, that the arislocracy 
shall not oppress the pedple. [Prolonged cheering.] We say, 
on the other, that the people shall not rebel against aie constitnted 
authorities, nor act inconsistenUy, if we can prevent it, with the great 
principles of the constitution. (Renewed cheering.) We say to the 
"istocracy, '* Tou mast come down to a right state of feeling and 
apathy with $be condition of the poor of Standi" wAwvMytote 
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pder, ^ You miiAt eom* upU> right sentimeDto — tojnxt ^ewtiM>to.afeelii^ 
of siibmiKion to the inscrutable dispensations of ProTidence — and oheiish 
a serious, Boiemnyjoid pioas concern todo your duty to God and to ^»»n." 
(Cheers.) <At present, gentlamon, a great portion of the higher classes 
have alood aloof in their eminences — a great gulf haa been betnrf»en them 
and the people ; bat it is our ol^ect to link them together — to bind them 
by common sympathies. The prejudices and the passions of both have 
kept ihem* asunder for ages. Wrong views, petty self-interests, and 
mutual aggression, have separated them. (Hear.) The laws that have 
been enacted have b«en inapfdicable to the actual condition of society, 
hostile to the interests, and aggravating to the feelings of the people. 
(Here a loud and prolonged cheer announced the entrance of Earl 
i>uaie.) Gentlemen, I hesitate not to say — and I say it with peculiar 
paeamre, now in the presence of one of our illustrious aristocracy, 
(cheers,) that it is>mosl obTious a moral revolution is at hand. (Hear, 
hear.) A moral revolution has begun— we must direct it. (Cheers.) We 
are the intercessors tor the people. We seek their confidence ; and we 
will plead their cause* (Cheers.) Gentlemen, when hostile arms were 
opposed to our countrymen in former ^ays, one of our most illustrious 
admirals^— indeed, the most distinguished that ever belonged to this 
eoniilry~-on the eve of battle said, ** Kngland expects every man to do 
his 4p>^>" I ><^y> gentlemen, that England, and the poor of England 
esp««Mb, expect every minister to do his duty. (Cheers.) We must 
not ^j^^B^^ ®y^' to ^^ f<^-^> tl^At we have a great contest to maintain ; 
but, MBng in the power of the Most High, and the graee he shall 
dispense to us in answer to our fervent prayers and supplications, I look 
to the period as not far distant when we shall return from the contest 
erowned with victory, and having inscribed on our banners, *< Monopo^ 
has lUlen," [applause,] ** Britain has risen." [Cheers.] Britain's queen, 
not coning from aftir, Uke the queen of Sheba, to contemplate the mag- 
nificence of Solomon, shall pass thsongh the length and breadth of her 
own blessed isle, to contemplate a glory far greater than that of Solomon 
•—the land filled with plenty— the cottages with joy, [cheers,] gratitude 
in every poor man's heart, [cheers,] and a cheap loc^ in every poor 
man^s hand. [Load, continued cheers.] Gentlemen, permit me to state, 
that Mr. M'Kerrow will now introduce a certain deputation, who are 
about to present themselves to this meeting; after which, individuals 
vrishing to address the meeting will be called on to hand up their names 
to the chairman. They will address the meeting in the order in which 
their names are handed in, and give such statementsof facts as they may 
fawe collected in the different districts from which they have come. We 
ehall hear them until those measures are ready for introduction, which 
the committee are preparing to bring under our notice. Memorials, 
petitions, and addresses are in the adjoining room ; and gentlemei^i who 
are about to leave town before the ccmferenee conoilttdes its sittings, are 
reqaested to sign them before their d^fiarture. I hope all will be over 
to^-morrow, at the farthest. Those gentlemen who may leave town this 
eTecdng are veqnested not to transfer to any one their cards of admission 
It is hoped that-the memorials, &c. aUuJed to will be read to the meetvqg 
this day. [Applause.] 

Th Rev. J. W. MAsaiB thoaght it but justice to those ministers whose 
names were already given in, to take precedence of those whose names 
were not-given in. 

The Bev. W. M'Ksutow introduced a deputation of workmen from 
tiie eetabUshment of Messrs. Shaip, Boberts, and Co., with an addrefs 
from the wof|Bm^ni<*^he depotitioQ oontistiag of .Mr* JotbeigiU .ar * 
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uofoituiuitely ior m. We jfe«l their bitter etfaots nrlieii ve. bear dttf ehil* 
drea 'Crying for bread, and have none to giTe them. 

M Ifae following is a copy of the prayer of the above-mentioiiad peti- 
tions presented from us in 1831 : 

" < Your petitioners pray your' honourable house not to counteraet 
the will of OmnipoteBoe, and goad a generous people to madneas, by the 
ooBtinuance of this system of starvation ; but, as Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of the land, to obey its heavenly precepts— to do nnto 
others as you wdbU they should do unto yoU'— to quash every enact- 
ment that is contrary to it§ mild, equitable, and conciliating spirit ; and, 
in fine, to reinstate your honourable house in the favour of the British 
nation, by repealing at once the .obnoxious and infamous corn law.* 

" In conclusion, reverend sirs, we hope you will see, from the spirit 
of the prayer of the petition just quoted, that we were not impelled by 
improper motives in our plain and humble way of making our case 
knowin,; and, at the same time, we hope that this our appeal to you, 
gtAttlemen, will not be made in vain, trusting that, with your assistance 
.and that of your Divine Master, the great God of heaven, who gave us this 
eiicithrfpr our inheritanoe> that we will yet be enabled to obtain the repeal 
ojf all (laws that prevent the plentiful supply of food to the producers 
of tlie nation's wealth, vis , the working clanes; and* most earnestly 
praying that your meritorious labours may be crowned with aucceaa, we 
sttbflcribe ourselves, on behalf of the -hand-loom weavers of Jiian- 
ehesteTf most respectfully youn^ &&, &e.y the deputation. 

« EnwAAD CuAKAK* 6, Heyrod-streety 

Great Anooats street. 
« John Jos. FiNMioAN, Meadow -street, 

St. G^ofgeVroad. 
« JlicHAan Hooai.'^ 

EdwaroCurran, leaving read the actress, said he hoped ithat no effort 
would be wanting in the poor hand-loom weavers, to.^ld the^minjften 
in their efforts. 

The Rev. W.M'Kbrrow said, be felt, if possible, more sympathy 
with this address than in the preceding one. He thought it right that 
there should be.no distinctiQu; and he Uierqfore. moved, 

" That the address be reoeived, and eaterod on the minutes of proceeding." 

The motion was seconded, and unanimous]^ parsed, 
ff Edward Curram said, the number of . band-loom weavers, on whose 
behalf this address was presented, was about 7,000. [Hear, hear.J 

The Rev. Thojm ab Adkims asked permi££ion to put a few queries to .the 
depntaUan^-rHow many do you represe^it? — ^^Curran : 7,000. 

What is thidr condition ?-— About one-third put of employment, and 
destitute of means of subsistence, either from jP^blic syippatby or 
otherwise. 

Mow are they kept alive?— ^That might be better imagined than de- 
fcribed. • .' 

Can you tell what is the state of the health of this one-third, between 
2,000 and 3.,0QO individuals, with their wives, amounting to 4,000 or 
6,000 individu^?— Very bad indeed. 

What diseases prevail amongst them ? Fevers. 

.Mr. Spencer : Are all these destitute persons receiving any thing 

frq^^ the poor rates ? — Some portion of them. 

Will you tell us somethuig that can be described of their destitution f— 

RAN : I can ouljr ssty, that thousands of those unfortunate people are 

in cellars and garrets, without scarcely a blanket to cdrer Uiem, or 
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L vesa^y ^ ^Ufy latA foo^ to Ml it in. Thk emUnHm h$M liCNrii tmmglit 
iboat by its |[ettin|: wone and wone yaur aAer year. Wb«re they haste 
ivedy iMixig nnable to pay thofar juat debts,- they hare been aold iq[>, and 
(o driven to ihe state I have described. 

Mr. SvBHoxii : What is the kind of food which these persons generally 
^atP— ^Potatoes, if they can get them, and grud. 

Are yon aware that they go a long time withoat food}'— I am aware 
hat thfire are persons in this town who did not taste yesterday, and don't 
enow where to get food to-day. I met some men this morning, in St. 
[i eorgo's Boad, and they begged me to im]nress upon your minds the ne- 
cessity oi doing something temporarily to save them from thd grave. 

Will you teU us whether, among these thousands, it is the common 
opinion that the com laws are the cause of their disUess?— It is gemd- 
ally the 'Opinion among tilie hand-Iecmi weavers, that the corn law is 
)ud of the greatest evile this country has to complain of. 

Is it your opmion that, if the com laws were repealed, these men 
Touldbe of an honest, sober, religions torn of mindf — I have no dovtbt 
)f it ; and I think there is soffieient evidence before the eomitry,' that 
Jiey are tbe most peaceable and w^ disposed men new, amidst -idl their 
privations and suirerings; and it is net to he' told, that the lumd4eora 
fv eavers of Manchester ever disturbed the public peace. (Applaase.) 

Mr. Spbkcbk : I will say <m0 thing to this woitiiy man. I- hope, 
irhaterer be the return of this conferc^noe to that address, that he wiU 
iiforra Ills brethren, that,there are men here, who woidd rather have the 
leait's affection of that class of Aku, than thesnileaof the rioh and 
^reat (Great applause.) 

The Rev. T. Adkins, of Southampton : I «^h to leam whether those 
3ut of employment and in deslftiition are in the habit of attceiding 
places of worship ; whedier they are m a condition, Ihwi electing, Aco., 
JO avail themselves of public wonlnp 1— CuniiAA : t believe there an 
lundreds and thousands that would most anxiously attend places of 
^vorship, but they have not a shirt on their backs, nor a coat or shoe to 
wear. (Reux.) 

The Bev. Mr. Youhg, of Andover : How long haa this state of desti- 
luiion e:(isted? — Citbran: since 1815, when this com law was passed 
:be condition of the hand-loom weaver has be«i getting worse and worse, 
Lill it has become such as I have described. 

Mr. YofJKO : Do you remember, in a time when bread was cheap, 
say in 1835, what was the condition of this c^assf^^OBAAN: in 1885 
there was certainly a dawn of hope let upon ns ; and we expected, fran 
ihe sudden change that Aen to6k place, that our condition was likely to 
be improved, because our food got cheaper, and eur wi^es inefeaaed. 
[Hear.) Every article of consumption was cheaper then, ihan for yean 
before or since. I myself and my brother workmen received better 
wages that year than in the last 15 yean. 

TheCHAinMAN: How many of ^e employed are lolly occupied f — 
CuRRAM : Not more tl^ui one-third at the outside are In that fCBditum 
and one-Uiird partially employed. , 

Wliat are the weekly earnings of the average of those who are partially 
employed ? — Curkan : I can be home ont by the nest r esp sictahie manu- 
facturers in Manchester, that they will not average move than Is. a day 
when folly employed. 

How many hours a day? — Fourteen hoars a day. 

What is the average wages procured by each fannly ?-*-To that ^oaa* 
tion I cannot ffistfaictly answer, because of late years many famjliea iMive 
been endeavouring to'send thdr cUldren to^sctories, jsnd in 
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of fke ^^iiu&tttion o£ IMtory lal^oiir at present, their wnfra are materially 
deteriorated ; and those faxuilies depending wholly ou hand-loom wearing 
are receiving no more on an arerage, taking them to have three or four 
looms each familj, than l^s. at the outside, for five or six individnals. 

Is it your.opinion that the introducUbn of machinery, or the operation 
of the com laws, has done the most harm ?*— That the introduction of ms 
chinery, as at present regulated, has been an injury, is without doubt, 
indirectly it has ; but if the com laws had been repealed, it neyer cotUd 
have affected us< 

What i& the difference between the rate of wages now and five yesrs 
ago, '35 or 36 f — At least they have been from 20 to 30 percent, reduced. 
There is a variety of work, some that machinery can never reach, con- 
sequently there are some branches that have not undergone the reductioo 
that others have ; so that, while some have been reduced 30 per cent 
others have not suffered more than 20 per cent 

The Rev. Jambs Deakin, o( Stand, said he lived in the midst o/ 
power-loom weavers, and pledged his character that there waa no exsg- 
geratipn in these statements. He had gone from house to house in bi% 
own neighbeurhood. Huni^reds. and thousands were only earning Is. * 
head on the average daily; living on water-gruel, with nothing to eat. 

Mr. John Bbown, of Warebam: Wfaat influence have &e circum- 
stances on the education of your ch^dren? — Curran: In the fini 
place, it is out of our power to educajte ihem ourselves $ in the next place, 
it. is out of our power to clothe them decently to send themto school cob- 
seqoently they are destitute of education. [Hear.] 

The Chairman : Is the condition of fancy weavers better than your 
own!*-CctRRAN : Such is the expense of yaiting the fancy looma, which 
falls to 'the weaver to do, that though he may make a decenter appear- 
ance, and at some seasons recover himself a little, yet in the winter hs 
has scarcely any thing to do. [Hear.] 

Can you tell the difference between wages now, and at the time wheo 
the com laws were introduced ?— Curram : I think a friend of mine hen; 
can answer that better than myself.— Moorr : In 1795, the weaver of tha 
100 reed was paid Is. 8d. per yard; in 1800, Is. 4d.; 1812, lOd. ; I8I0, 
9d. ; in 1816, 4^.<»[hear]-Tthat was the year the com law was put as. 

What is it now ?— Why, 2id. (Hear.) I was out of employmeni 
three months this summer, and I have just got a warp o{ the same soit, 
50 yards for lOs ; and it will take me a fortnight to do it I cannot uo 
it under. Threepence goes out of every shilling, which makes 3s. 9d. 
per week ; and I have not got on an average for the last four years more 
than 3s. 6d. a week, and still I have lived. But there are people hi 
worse than me. If I had a wife and three or four little children hov 
could I have kept them ? There are hundreds in this situation with 
families; how they live I cannot tell ; they do not live, (Hear,) thej 
barely exist on water gruel and dry potatoes. 

Rev. Mr. Wation : Does it take as much time now to weave a piece 
as at the period referred to ? 

The Chairman : Say in 1815. — Moore : I find twist worse now than 
in 1815, consequently it is more difficult to weave now than then. I 
have been a weaver fifty- three years. I began to weave cotton when 
that was in its infancy, and I C4ui trace the prices for fifty three yean 
down to the present time ; and I find that the prices of provisions have 
nothing to do with each other, for in 1815, when flour was 6d. a lb., 
wages dr»pped lower. 

Some questions were asked which the general feeling of the meeting 
"led unnecessary to be put or answered. 
^ Chairman said the questions and answers already given went to 
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the Tery beart of the qaetiion, and they were now taking a caiine to ob- 
tain that mfonnation, more eztensiTe and minnte tiiau iSiej could obtam 
till DOW, from the indiTidnals themaelTes, (and nof merely fitmi the 
printed page,) which it was important they should receire, first, because 
ruroing directly from themselves ; and next, because meeting them here, 
these indiriduals would be con^noed that our sympathies operated in the 
midst of their destitution, and our de%ires were for their improrement in 
their situation in life, as well as in their moral chaxacter, which, he 
feared, was deeply affected by the operation of the com laws. 

CcKRAN said a gentleman had asked if the deputation were themselres 
out of work. He was employed by one of the most respectable firms in 
Manchester, [Mr. Wm. Walker, of Cannon st.,] and was in ftiU employ- 
ment, bat his less fortunate fellow-worloneu had requested him to repre- 
sent them, and he could not refuse their request 

The Rer. T. Adkins thought the deputation,had demonstrated that 
they had not only hearts to feel, but minds to think. {** Hear," and ap- 
plaase.) He looked on them as brethren ; he ftdt honoured by the fira- 
ternity; and these questions had been put, not to lift the rags that con- 
ce&l the miseries behind, but that we (the ministers) might communi- 
cate to the sympathies of our loved country the astounding facts, that, 
while many wera liTing in all the luxury that wealth could purchase, 
there were those at their very doors sunk to a state of wretchedness that 
must melt a heart of stone. He submitted that, with thanks to the depo- 
tation for their intelligence, and the humble and unpretending, but ex- 
plicit, replies which they had giren, they might be allowed to depart 

The deputation then withdrew amidst encouraging plaudits from the 
assembly. 

The Rer. J. W. Massik said he had twenty-four names down o( gen- 
tlemen who wished to speak, and it would be absolutely necessary that 
those who did speak should not occupy more than ten minutes, unless 
they wf re monopolists. (Cries of " Five.") 

The Rer. W. Ford, of the Methodist New Connexion, then addressed 
the meeting. He said he knew there were a great number of the eom- 
munity to which he belonged thought they should not go forth as the 

friends of monopoly, but as responding to every sentiment which had 
h^en expressed as to the distress which prevailed, and as to the ii^ostice 
of the corn laws. His heart's i^esire and fervent prayer — and he was 
sure they would all join him — was that these laws, accursed as they had 
bf^en properly called, should be blotted out from the statute book. He 
rejoiced that circumstances had called them together in this way; he re- 
presented a rery numerous constituency who were most anxiously desi- 
rous that these laws should be abolished. 

The Rev. G. N. Watson, of Belfast, said he believed, and he was 
^ny for it, he was the only protestant minister present who represented 
Ireland. Before he came here he called on a manufacturer who told him 
that instead of employing, as they did six months ago, 1600 persons, 
they only now employed about 500. He should go back from this con- 
ference prepared to give every information calculated to promote the 
^^ject they had in ^•iew. 

The. Rev. Dr. Redfobd, of Worcester, was then called upon, and, 
aUnding to the interesting scene which had just taken place, he said the 
^^idence which had just been elicited would go forth to the public and 
tell unspeakably more than all the speeches that had or could be made 
on the subject He went on to describe the state of trade at Worcester, 
^here, he said, in the staple trade not more than half of the hands were 
employed, as comparing the present time with a few years past Some 
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fQntleaien mi^iwiih to know whi^t amount of pcpnltttioiL were em 
ployea in Uie le«4ilier glove trade througHoat the eonntr^- He bad q<»I 
oertain meaus of knowing, and could not give the estimate with accu- 
racy ; but, to make a rough guess, he should suppose! that in Worcester, 
shire, Herefordshire, and other plHQes, there might be somewhere a!boat 
100,000; he referred to Woodstock and iTeoTi^ as well as Worcestr 
and parts of Devonshire. The earnings of these workmen also had ben 
found to decrease with the rise of provision?, the decrease in wajr*^ 
being from 10 to 15 per center [The more minute and elahorate deuit> 
prepared by Br. Bedford, as well as other ministers, wiU be d%es1ed dsx. 
given as the Appendix.] 

The Kev. J. Blajr, of Dunfermline, said, that his beii^ from a tcv*: 
where the n^tnufacture was so dif!erent from any that had been brooci . 
before the meeting was the chief rteason for his appearance here. H 
had' the honour to reside in an ancient town> which had been fiunon; i* 
the residence and tht'burial place of kings. The staple matiafactore ^t* 
Damask or table linen^ in which trade in IS40 there were 3,600 locot 
engaged. Their numher had been doubled in the preceding 23 jrar*. 
They now experienced grea^ dulness and oppression. He was auil. • 
rised to state that the looms were, on an average, from one-fourth \o o:/ 
third of the working time idle. A table, framed from documents taJita 
from the books of several manufacturers, and admitted by them as corrcr'- 
states the average wages of Journeymen, in 1835 or 1836, to be 7s. ^' 
per week. Kow if the medium betwixt one-fourth and one^third be *!* 
ducted from 7s. dd. you will have 5s. 3 Jd. only remaining asf the pres^r : 
average weekly income of a journeyman operative, in the table-lin^i. 
trade of Dunfermline ; a pittance, gentlemen, far from being* adequate ; 
the keeping of a single man in any state of self-respect; .and vhatinu'' 
it be when a family is in the case, but a kind of utikillhig starvalicDt 
Our population is a most intelligent one ; but this cannot be long tk 
case in this state of things, when, although cheap, or even gratis, edaa 
tion is provided, parents cannot clothe their, children so as tu allow th(o 
to attend to eqjoy it. I am a friend, Mr. Chairman, to the fiye minatt^ 
allowance to speakers, and only wish that it, or something like it, It 
been adopted soonf^r. Of all men, we, who are met to put .down mono 
poly, should not be monopoKsts ourselves, of that most precious earthlr 
blessing, time. One word and I conclude. Beloved brethren, there ^ 
one passage of the sacred word which I have not heard addaceid on tb^ 
occasion, but which has been much impressed on my mind faa relstioc 
to the subject before us, and that impression has been rendered infinitely 
greater, sir, by the heart-rending statements we have Just faesri 
[Alludhig to the deputation of the hand-loom weavers.] The pas^A^ 
I refer to is, '< If thou forbear to deliver them that are -drawn imto deai> 
and those that are- ready to be slain; if thou sayest, behold we "knew itoi '. 
doth not he that pOndereth the heart consider it ; and he that keepeth thj 
soul doth not he know it : and shall not he render to every man accord 
ing to his works ?'* 

The Rev. Wm. Macdou&al, of Kilmarnock, said, there was 8oeriv> 
any employment in that town, and 600 haiid^loom weavers wese oat o: 
work. Wages had decreaseif 25 per cent within the last 14 years, an^i 
the condition of the working classes was becommg worse. Disease V4.< 
prevalent, and there was never known so much fever; and, when feve: 
entered a family, there was su 'h a want of the necessaries of life, th.<> 
it was generally fatal. 

The Kev. S. S. Wilson, F.S.A., of Shepton Mallet, spoke much u 
follows: Sir, almost immediately after my return from G-raece and Mti>t 
liiy nerves received a shock, from which I have never entirely r jootctv . 
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even to tliis 4«f ;■ so that I ml^ almoat taj^ with thQ Teoerable WUliain 
Jay, ^ I was Bot bom under tibe platfonn cUspeniation.** It hence retnltSy 
sky thafcihoagh m the pnlpit I am a child at home, yet, aii often as I am 
placed in a novel position, I am the victim of a momentary trepidation. 
Why theaa personal allnsions, when only five minutes are allowed to 
each speaker T Simply, sir, to gain time ; I wished to get calm, and now 
that UuB calm is come, I will venture to float my little argosy. Small, 
indeed, is the cargo ; yet, if all the captains of the thousands of Israel 
who this day sail into the port ot conference, will disembark even an 
equal amount of faot and argument, we shall produce an immense moral 
effect npon the nation. Sir, I appear here as the representative of the 
independent church and congregation of Shepton Mallet. I am also 
requested to represent a church of primitive methodists,, who are most 
cordial foes to the unrighteous laws of starvation. So you see, sir, that 
all methodists do not desert the interests of the poor, and I am much in 
error, «r, if a storm be not gathering around the Wesleyan bark, Arom 
which all the bwUUtg on board must fail to save them. Sir, we appear in 
this, arena as the firm friends of international peace. Not long ago, a 
lucid spark was stmck out ot the elements of strife, lying between 
Washington and London. The demon of war saw the flash, raised his 
head, and prepared to unchain the furies. Just then smiling Commerce 
passed by, a machine in one hand and com in the other. She frowned, 
she reasoned, when the demon laid down his head in the dust, and the 
foriea fell back on their lairs. Sir, are my five minutes gone? for 
thongih I detest the five mile act, I revere the five minute act . 
' Chairman : Your time is out, sir. 

The Rer. JoBir Young, of Andover, said, Mr. Chairman, we have been 
assailed fi>r taking up this question, upon the ground that ministers have 
nothing to do nHth politics ; I am of opinion that, as fathers and husbands, 
as citizens and patriots, we are called upon to labour for the happiness of all 
around ns ; and that for the discharge of these duties, we are under a solemn 
responsibili ty to God and our country. The com laws interfere wltii the dear- 
eat rights of humanity; there is no possession so peculiarly a roan's own, as 
bis labour; the fruit of men's labour is the means of their existence, and 
when law interferes with that, it touches the very life of the community. 
The manufticturer can call usefUl fabrics into existence, for which other 
nations would give him food, but the com laws compel him to starve, 
rather than receive that food at their hands^ upon the heads then of (he 
uphdlden of these laws, will lie the blood of these thousands, who may 
die from poverty and starvation, during the coming winter. These laws 
also intexfere with the beautiful arrangements of Divine Providence, in 
scattering blessings variously up and down, throughout the earth; by the 
interchange of these blessings the scattered tribes of nysn are brought 
into contact and nation is interlinked with nation for the civilization of 
the whole; but we have been fencing ourselves about by protective 
duties; building a fortress in which national selfishness and injustice 
might intrench itself, and refusing to take full advantage of God's good- 
ness in throwing the highway of the ocean around our islands. I am an 
Irishman, and I cannot sit down without noticing what eflect a repeal ot 
these laws would have on that country. The curse of Ireland is an 
oTcrwhelming agricultural population, who cannot find employment for 
one half of tbeir time ; yet their country is surrounded with ports and 
harbours, situate in the very pathway of trade and commerce; pierced by 
noble rivers, and possessing glorious capabilities of manufacturing 
industry. The increase of manufacture is what Ireland wants; this 
wenld give employment to her starving peasantry, and by drawing off 
the BUiplnt hands from agriculture, the people would be rescued from 
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the tyrannicftl grasp of their cruel landlctds, and pliwjed in a idtoatloQ of 
noble minded independence. 

The Chairman requested Jhat no speafcer would indulge in severe 
reflections on other bodies. 

The Rev. Thos. Mobgait, of Birmingham, said, he wa* there becsnsp 
he was sent by his people. They were in great distress, and he codd 
go on making statements in perfect harmony with tho«e who had preceded 
him, and he trusted they would all go away determined to act wilh 
£'esh vigour to get the repeal of those laws. 

The Rev. J. E. Good, of Gosport, said, he had come not alone to 
exercise his own sympathies with the saffenng myriada, but also to 
convey assurances of sympathy from some who were rich and bencTo- 
lent, ' Admiral Bouveiie and Sir George Staunton had wished him to 
express their admiration of this ministerial conference. But now he 
should confine himself to answering the questions in the circular. The 
agricultural labourers in his district had from 9s. to Us. wages. The 
wording men consisted piincipally ©f watermen and fishermen, who suf- 
fered severely from the high prices of food. The poor-rates had in 
creased as much as 20 per cent, and the condition of the small tradesmen 
was continually getting worse. 

, The Rev. J. Barfett, of Salisbury, said, it was impossible for anr 
one to listen t© the speech of Mr. Giles last. evening, and not to feel that 
the great cause of the national distress was the com laws. It was in 
possible to listen to the address of Mr, Curtis, from America, without 
feeling that if we had not a single grain of corn grown here, we could he 
fed, if we had anything approaching to reciprocity. He resided in the 
midst of an agricultural community, which was in a state of retrogres 
sion, and in the city of Salisbury, where, five years ago, scarcely i 
house was to be got, but now there were 150 uninhabited. The trade of 
the city is fast declining,— provisions of every description dear, wagi-s 
low, employment scarce, and the poor rates increasing. All this, in the 
very centre of one of the largest agricultural districts in England. 

The Rev. Wm. Ferguson, of Bicester, said the town he came from 
had a population of about 9,000 souls. It was one of the most fertile 
parts of the country, yet the poor were in the most wretched condition 
7$. 6d. was the maximum weekly wages of the labouring classes 
the second class earned 5s.; and the third, only 2s. 6d. The maximum 
, wages of skilled artizans was about I3g. a week. The wages of the agri 
cultural labourers were as immutably settled as the laws of the Medps 
and Persians. The labourers lived in the most wretched manner, and 
their distpess was entirely attributable to the operation of the com laws- 

The Rev. W. Giles, of Liverpool, said he expected to find in Man 
Chester numetous illustrations of the hydraulic power, but did not eipeci 
to be subjected to the operation of a pneumatic press, occasioned by the 
lact, that while his bosom, in common with others, was almost burstiDg 
with the accumulation oi the heart-paining truths that this great con 
ferenoe had brought to light, five short minutes alone were allowed t.> 
each speaker to give vent to his feelings concerning them. It wa* 
..his nuhappiness to have to state, in reference to Liverpool, that great 
distress existed there; numerous ships were lying i<lle in the 4ocks, ar.'^- 
spenes of wretchedness were daily to be witnessed in families torn froo' 
. the eudearoients of home, and driven to foreign lands, to obtain a sub 
si^nce denied them in their own, mainly through the working of ih^ 
man-destroying and God-dishououriug corn law. (Hear, hear.) tt «a^ 
toldof a notorious felon and an equally notorious chimney-sweep, vli<^" 
riding together for execution in the same cart, that the former com 
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m«ii4eA his sooty oompaaioa to keep his distance. ^ Kesp my dislatRM! " 
rcrjoined the sweep, ** I'd have you to kneir that I have qvHe as mmh 
right here as yourself!*' (Laughter.) Noir he (Mr. €Hks) wbm «f 
opiniaoy that, reveniag the order of the illaslratloii, ttie com Imt 
monopoly had quite as much right to ptthUc execntioa at eolonisil 
Slavety ; aadttiat, to say flie least, they ought hoth to have perished on 
the same day. (** Hear, hear," and cheers.) He tntstsd that aMther 
his hTSthren present nor himself vould grow for a moment supine ki the 
great and good woric for which they had assembled^^^that Hiey wouM 
constantly place hefore their eyes Che old motto, *' Penuveretttia omiiMi 
vincit," and not suffer a single day to pass withoot giving a vigetvos 
stroke at She root of the basefhl npas tree, monopoly, (Cheers*) 

[A discussion took place at this time, whether the memorials aad 
adoresses shcmld be read before dinner ; and it was finallir agnsed tinil 
tlie mimsters shoald proceed with their statements, and thM 4hoM 
doenaients sfaouild be brought forward at the evening meethig.] 

Hw Rev. J. N. GouLTV, of Brighton, said he had in his h«ad 80 
communieatioDs from ministers in Sussex, the substance of wliicft was te 
accordance wiUi the sentiments previously eoepressed in the m«e(ii%. 
Twenty- of ttiose communications were from mlnislerB, elghlk of Hiein 
frofls landowners, and the other two from relieving olBeers^ staid all •€ 
them Bitribated ihe existing distress to the com laws. 

The Rev. A. Pbrry, M.D., of Reading, said he feh happy that •si • 
denee had lately reverted to ^e agricultural districts. His was an agri- 
cultural neiglibourhood, and he was aUe (though with little ptmiotin 
preparslion, or opportunity to investigate) to bear his testknoay «» ik<i 
amount and severity of distress in that vicinity. Not tut from Readhig 
there was a parish in which formeriy there were ten frinns, all frefhoM 
property, their owners possessing capital to the amount of fttom flw to 
forty thousand pounds. At the present time those farms were reduced to 
two, and neither of them in a state that could be considered prospeMus* 
At Peppard, also, about five milns distant, there were, before the qpm 
laws came into operation, twenty-five frinns, which have b^een reduced 
to fire ; and one of the present occupants lately said, he was in snoh 
distress that he wished hs had been transported ibunsen years ago ; he 
had worked hard from four o'clock in the morning till nine at nMht) and 
could not make it do. The same distress pervaded the town «f Reading, 
especially among the smaller shopkeepers and middUttg class of tmdes^ 
men, as he (Dr. P.) was authorised to state, on Che evidence of one of 
his friends, who had been both an overseer of the poor and a ^bfUfch- 
warden in one of the parishes. He had been inforsoDd thac fcM* n«irly 
twenty years such depression fn trade had been unknown ; thttt oM who 
was aecustomed to take as much as £10 on a market-day n4sr seldom 
took more than 10s.; that a respectable tradesman had passed a whole 
week without receiving a single shilling ; that another httd sc^mnly de- 
clared tiiat he had been losing d(10 per week fbr a considerable ftme; 
and that a third instanee afforded ftill evidence of the diminished rale Of 
profits, for from his account it appeared that he fbrmerly retttuned mot^ 
by £2SO per annum, with two hands, than he does at the presenK tittM, 
with seven hands, and a larger stock in trade. That the raA» ef wsges 
does not rise and fall with the price of wheal is «rteay, by til* wggis tmr 
aotuaMy paid in that neighbourhood, viz., d». or 9s. per wMir ts mst^ 
whetiwr with or wifliout families, 8d. per diem to women diiringhif^est, 
and 4s. per week to boys. These have been the usual wages tor a eoH- 
sid«rable time past, or, if any change has been experienced, it has been 
to lower the rale rather than heighten it, in times o( ssarcity and high 
prices. Many of the poor, during the last winter, were obliged to live o" 
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potatoes for days together; and many able-bodied labourers have been 
nt «f employ, becanse the farmers either cannot or will not employ tfaem. 
•He was going on to say that the poor rates had inoreased, and, in some 
padafaes, doubled their former amount, but the time had elapsed, and 
the speaker somewhat abruptly concluded. 

. The Rev. H. G. Rhodbs, of Fnllwood, spoke as.foUows: — ^Sir, I 
hare taken from the Sheffield Irist of March 2Ist, 1815, then published 
by James Montgomery, the following statements. When Ibe com laws, 
which have produced such a great amount of misery, were passfaig 
through the houses of Parliament, there were 1,848,000 petitionen 
against them; for them 210,000, and the migority of petitioners againil 
them was 1,638,000. And in the Iris of March the 28th, there is the 
following resolution advertised, which was unanimously passed at a pub. 
Ho miseting of the inhabitants of Sheffield, held in Paradise-square, on 
Monday, the 27tb of March. Paul Bibbs in the chair. '' It was unani- 
moasly resolved, thai the object for which this meeting was called having 
h^en rendered aboitive, by the rapidity with which the com bill has re- 
ceived tilie royal assent, it behoves the people at large to take such steps 
as in their opinion may tend to remedy the evil complained of.*' And, 
sir, not only had the bill a rapid course through the houses of Parlia- 
ment, but tiie supporters of it had to be guarded to and from the hone; 
so that it became a law under the protection of bristling bayonets and 
praacing dragoons. I learned yesterday, that the Duke of Kent's name 
is affixed to the protest against the bill in. the house of lords. It is then 
left to tiw meeting to say to the illustrious Individual on the throne, 
'^Honour thy father." I learned lately from a knife grinder in Sheffield, 
that these laws were breaking up their union. These grinders support their 
own poor, so that the members of this club have never received any thing 
from the poor rates. Bm if the com laws continue much longer, they 
win break up such associations as these. I purchased a bible from one 
of the pawnbrokers of Sheffield, and on the blank leaf in the front there 
is recorded the date of the marriage of the parties who did possess it, 
the date of the births of their children, and the date of the deaths of 
some of them. There are marks in it of its having been very diligentir 
used. It must have been dire necessity that forced this bible into the 
pawn shop. 

The Rev. H. Atley, of Frome, said, he felt proud in standing before 
the meeting to represent a body of 400 hand -loom weavers, in the same con- 
dition as those who had already appeared before the conference by their 
deputation. He knew some of them who, for twenty-four hours, sab- 
sisted on one meal of potatoes mixed with their poisonous water ; others 
who had not possessed a bed for six months, and when they did lie down 
at night their only coverlid was the clothes they wore by day. He knew 
instances of persons who had not entered a place of worship for years 
owing to the want of clothes. He dare not mention names for it would 
be attended with loss to the parties. The average wages did not exceed 
8s. a week; and families of five, six, and, in some instances, ten had 
to be supported on that miserable pittance, deducting rent On their 
behalf he claimed the sympathy and co-operation of the conference. 

The. Rev. W. P. Daties, of Ashburton, Devonshire, said, he had not 
caaiy represented his own congregation, but three others in South Devon. 
She working people of Ashburton were half their time unemployed, and 
in a sti^ of great destitution. He hoped the labours of the meeting 
would be beneficial. 

The Rev. Richard Slate, of Preston, said, the hand-loom weavers 
^ Preston were as much distressed as tiiose in Manchester ; much of 

is misery was productive of immorality ; for, in some instanoesy no 



less than eight indlTiduals were lying togeHier in the s&me bed, without 
any covering bat their daily clothes. Brothers and sisters, fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, had to lie in the same bed. Tne poor-rates amounted 
in 1836,' to £4,725 ; but in last year they had increased to £7,229. A pro- 
portionate increase had taken place in the nnmber of persons admitted 
into the dispensary. Tn 1836, the finmber was 1911; but in 1 840, it 
was 3,072. The increase of deaths, within the union, in 1840 as com- 
pared with the preceding year, amounted to 462, and in the last quarter 
the nnmber of deaths had increased in a greater ratio. These facts so 
excited the attention of the registrar-general, in London, that he wrote to 
the clerk ^f the union to ascertain the cause. The rev. gentleman read a 
copy of the clerk's reply. 

(Copy of the letter read*) 

'* Preston, July Klh, 1841. 

** Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th last., 
requesting I would inform you to wluut causes I attribute the increased 
number of deaths registered in the Preston Union in the year 1840, as com* 
pared with tly «e in the year ending June 30th, l83d. 

*' I beg to t tate in reply, that ^e cause in a very great measure, in my 
opinion, und* AlAedly is owing to a want of sufficiency of food, of a goou 
quality, by tl i labo«uing classes, which has tended to engender death ; in- 
asmuch as th 4e daases especially have been exposed to high prices fi^r pro- 
visions, and those of an inferior kind, whttst at the same time iiuey had only 
decreasing wages to provide a sufficiencr thereof, as weU a» clothing and 
fuel. The evils but too evidently spring nrom the operation of the eor% Imo^ 
from which also result bad and unprofitable trade, labour reduced in price, 
and, moreover, employment made scarce, — a situation deeply to be de- 
plored. These laws too are, in my opinion, not only underminmg the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the empire, but which must eventually 
lead to the destruction and extinction of its property, beyond all manner of 
doubt, unless something be effectually done to beneficially alter them. 
Should the ensuing crop prove below an average one, the poor man's condi- 
tion must be hopeless. 

** JOSBPB TrACKSRAT, 

" Oerk to the Preston Union." 

The Rev, Thomas Mann, of Trowbridge, Wilts,, said, be was the re- 
presentative of a large number of the inhabitants of that pla«e, which 
had about twelve thousand inhabitants engaged chiefly in the mantt£ao> 
ture of kerseymere and broadcloth ; and the whole town was supported 
by the profits of that busmess. The great outlet fer the trade had been 
for America, though, to some extent, they had depended on home con- 
sumption. The com laws had operated severely on this trade ; the ex- 
porta were now so small, and the returns so uncertain, scarcely any 
business was now done. Many individuals were unemployed, end 
scarcely any employed were adequately remunerated. Nunbers wene 
in a state of gradual starvation, and last winter maay were ■ aotuallj 
starved to death. (Hear.) His congregation collected the money to send 
him here; and another minister was present from the same town.. The 
British School was reduced from 500 to 200 children. Poor-rates (which 
were in 1835 :— 4sO had risen to 8s. 

The Rev. D. Eonald, of Saltcoats, Ayrshire, had been sent by the 
people of his locality without any previous concert on his part So 
anxioujs were they that some one should appear for them, that, of their 
own acoord, they convened a meeting and undertook the entire responal- 
bility pf his deliegataon ; and it was no wonder they felt so interested,, f^ 
those who sent him were a people depending mostly for employ* 
on weaving* There were OOO looms for weaving cotton, and the ar 



YeiBkJ^ w«ge8 W9» not more t^um 4^. l^hi^ 1^ ipL e^oU on tlie^c health, 
(Uothmg/ physicaX wd moral co;a4Hion, tbe^r s^ti^dfa^fi^ Qp di^np Tor- 
ijbip, ai^a m TaruDiji^ v,a^«. XIiq distress, |t ir^ f^Qnierally V^^evedy w^ 
0WU9 to the coi:q laws. 

The B.ey. Thoi^. Sauth, A.H.) classical tutor of RothQrbam CoUe^» 8ai4 
ha had co^ne 0^ his own accrunt, though h^ was afsured he had the con- 
currence of lus jpeople. Many objections wh^ch had ^i»ted in bia mind 
had he.en romov^d since he game here j and, if XiiQ conference were ad- 
j/oumed, and to ineet ajgain in London when parliainent met, he had no 
£9ar that they would entrench upon politics. He was acquainted with 
the condition of Glasgowy and he knew that mu^h misery aad distress 
prevailed amongst the hand loom weavers there; and being well ac- 
quainted with Sheffield, he could stiate that it existed there also, and be 
had known as many as 50 persons even leave that town at once for 
CaniEida, wh^e tlwy eotdtf ge^ a supply of food. 

'^e Her. J. 'G. Mut^t. (In the place of the Rev. Waltbr Scott, of 
Airedale Colle^) said, that nunisters might h^ assqred that, i^ thai in- 
dtHution, nothing like moi^opqly would be inculcated. He haxjl. a table 
Urhich had been carefully prep^^d by JWCr. ^coit showing thp ni^cp^ of 
jSgipd an^ wages at BradJft>»I; an<i while flour wa3 frpjm ^ KM. to^. ^ 
w^ayiiLg, If ages ro^ fro^n ^ O^d. to 2s. 3d. ^xqj^ VSQ^ to 1837, 
flof^ i^%& ^d. per 8$f]^Q, aq4 V^Tin^ fell 2». 6d. nerpi^cA. Ffon 
)Q31 tQ 1^1 » fall in oam, a^^oompanied by a rise in vAges ; and fnw 
that liiney a rise in com, and a Mil in wa^s. In Bradford the distreM 
waa'as great aa it had faieen Tepresented. in any other district. 

The Kev. J. Peters, of Rochdale, of the Wesleyao Assoeiadoii, (and 
the only member of that assoehition who had yet spoken,) said : Mr. 
Chairman, my object, in adclressing this meeting, !f simply to ^tate one 
or two facts. I am l^ere to represent the Wesleyan Methodist Association 
of the town of Hochdale. The society whose opinions and iiriahes I am 
he^re to ej^ress, numbers npwaxd<» of 1600 members. These are- almost, 
if* not altogether, unanimous as to the ii^justice ^nd wickeijbiesa of the 
com laws. Tl^ leadarf of 1^ ao^ety, specially convened to consider 
the propriety 0/ the intended convention of ministers on the subject of the 
com laws, passed a resolution, unanimousli/, to the effect that the restric- 
tions on 1^ food of the poor are alike opposed to the law of God, and 
subversive of the power, morality, and happiness of the communis, sod 
that it cordially approves ef the meeting which we are now holding. 
Bnt, sir, there is another class of officers in our society, denominsted 
with ns, as in the Wesleyan Connexion and all its other branches, locsl 
preachers. These men have not satisfied themselves idth meroly giring 
an expiiession of their opinion in common with their brethren; they htte 
Viet in their separate and official capacity, and have forwarded an address 
'on the sutijeetjiHiieh I have handed over to the committee of documenta, 
expreesire ef their ded^d conviction of the impoverishing and de- 
in<yra^ing effecfto of the laws whieh enhance the food of the poor. Tber 
'most coy#ally approve of this meeting, and their earnest aspirations are 
that it maybe v^y infltiential in adcomplisMng lihe dektrdction of tb« 
knebopelJF efhread.' And now, sir, may 1 he perniit^d to express mj 
regret at the absence of the ministers of otte large and influential secticm 
of the dhnreh frotfi the convention ? While we indulge in 116 severity of 
reflecilon,. ybt may we not, without oflfence, express our regrets f But. 
air, In that body, a6 in that to which I belong, there are local prefwheri— 
men of -sympathy and compassion'^men of high moral worth and exteo- 
Ive i^thxende in tieir respective societies, To these men we may look 
hope, ai^d J ampemnaded that, if only (^>pealed to, our aj^paiU ^i'' 
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fbllbwing iMeit SonvldionSy or forbid tlieir co-opefi^on, these men-^Cheiib 
pioutf, useful, and devoted meOi— are under none wldch cto prevent tbeit 
coming fc^ard to giVe their assistance. Many ot them, I know, ig^ 
heartHjr with us, and multitudes of the members of that church may lE>e 
confidently reckoned among the friends of repseaL I wished, sir, in 
justice to Uie society which I represent, to state meir views and feelings. 
I %\M. ttot ftirthet tre8pa;ss upon the time and attention of fills meeting. 

The Ker. SamIss Acwortr again requested that ministers would not 
lefive before the cbbference terminated, or if Ihey did, that they would 
sign the petitions^ memorial, and address. 

Sume tnembers had ah^ady left Manchester without doing so. 

The Rer, J. W. M&ssTS read tiie nines of ministerii who desired to 
■peak, but had notj In consequence of the pressure of business iind this 
brevity of rime, been permitted to do so : — The Rev. J. H. Muir, from 
Sheffield ; the Revs. Mr. Cnokc, Mr. Onnr, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Lindsay, 
from Kilmarnock ; Bm Rev. Mr. West, from Bethnal Orenn^ and the 
Rev. J. M. Thomson, Maybole. 

A MiNisTBii. uked if the conference would close on Friday. 

Th^ Rbv. W. Bi^A'^, bf I^iverpool, said that nothing but necessity 
^otfld haVe ihduced him to retire not^ from performing the dfttles of otib 
of the trecretariett of the cnnferente. 

Thfe Kev. WtA. M*KEUROvr s^d the Yoiing Men's Anti -Monopoly A*- 
todtkii€ftK hdd issued 100 adfitional tickets for the^r tea party that even- 
ing, and those ministers who wished to attend were requested to ap^ly 
for iheria. 

Tlie CitAittatAK expressed hfe regret that Mr. West, of Sethnai (^reexi, 
had not been heard. He (the Chahmati) had ttmstflf kept bsu;k detasja 
of faet^ thit other mimsters might be heftrd. 

In tefkyence tcf this question as to the time of clo^ln^ the ti/txtktinci, 
the Rev. T. ^I^ENCSB suggested that conference should t^riUinMe on Fi^- 
day erenlri^, ahd that if any documentary facts rei'aained to be examined 
the^ committee sl^ould sit next week. 

]>r. ^iickxK expressed concorrei)ce with Mr. iSpencer, datt 

Th6 C^AtiaMAir then a^umed the meedng to fbur o'clock. 



AFTERNOON MEBTlNO. 

The Rev. Br. Cox took the chair at four o'clock precisely, and Mi"* 
]Vf K£^i^*6W op^Tied the proceedings by announcing) that the cotn^ittee 
had^ received a n amber of interesting letters fV-om various quarter^ ; brtt it 
win ntt eons!dei*ed necessary to bring them cAl b^fbre the m\eeting. 1^4- 
vei^eTessiit waii important thb!t some of iheitt' $%roirFd be read, oh ad- 
cotinf of i£e deWominatlohtLl ihtiuence of the parties from whom thev h&d 
einaiiated'. Li^ttei^ had been read, on that accoant, from Dr. Chaliners, 
Mr. Bunting, and otheris; and he would now read one from Mr. Candlish, 
a distinguished minister of the church of Scotland, and one of the leaders 
of the nen-intrusion ihovement in Scotland. 

The letter from the last-named gentleman was then read, and was re- 
ceived with load. cheers. 

The Rev. James Acworth, A.M», Presideot o/ the Bapdst Colle^> 
Bradford, was nrst called on. He regretted not having had the opportunity 
of listening to the facts stated in the meeting, owing to his engaj^ements 
on the eoxnmittee. ^ut it was thought ttiat they had now heard facts 
enough, and ought to prpceed to action. In cohforaiit^ with this view, 
he had to subipdit an address to be presented to her most gracious |if e^es^ 
the Queei^ (Cheers.) ^It had been t he most ahxidiiiei and sedulous ex^- 
deavour of those who drew lip the address, to avoid" all allusions to party 
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politics. They would have liked to epzress their approbation of the pro- 
gressive and general tendency of the late measores of ministers ; but, 
feeling that such would be improper, and perhaps hazardous, ttiey had 
avoided it. He then read the address, of which the following is a 
copy: — 

** To Her Most Qraciom Majesty. 

" May it please your Mtgesty — We, your Majesty's dutiful and loyal 
subjects, being Christian ministers of various denominations, and firom 
different parts of the United Kingdom, assembled in Manchester the 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th days of August, 1841, to consider the laws 
restricting the food of the kingdom, beg permission to approach your 
Miyesty with an expression of our sentiments in relation to the mo- 
mentous subject which has thus brought us together. 

" In craving this indulgence we beseech your Mi^esty to believe that 
we are influenced by an affectionate veneration for the person, and an 
ardent attachment to the throne of your Majesty, fiA well as by a df^ep 
heartfelt interest in the subject itself. 

" Our unceasing prayer to the Supreme Ruler is, that he will contiDue 
to smile on your Mcyesty, your august Consort, and your illustrious 
offspring, preserving your Mi^esty in the uninteirupted ei^ojment of 
health, surrounding you with all the endearments of domestic life, and 
after rendering you, through a long course of years, a blessing to your 
people, giving you in the realms of Eternal Glory a crown that fadeth 
not away. 

" Brought by our professional avocations into daily intercourse with 
Jhe more numerous classes of our fellow/'Subjects, it is, as it has for some 
dme past been, our painful lot to witness scenes of wide-spread, 
heart-rending, and ever deepening distress, arising mainly — aaalas! 
is too obvious —from a want of adequate employ, and a consequent 
destitution to a very great extent of the common necessaries of life. 

** In endeavouring to ascertain the cause of this most deplorable state 
of things, we beg to assure your Me^esty that after patient and dispas- 
sionate investigation, we have been constrained to admit the conrictioD, 
that it is to be found primarily and chiefly in those laws which, by un- 
righteously interfering with the arrangements of our beneficent Creator, 
produce an artificial scarcity of food, impose shackles on trade and 
commerce, cramp the efforts of industry, and, even where they seem to 
^nefit, occasion only a delusive advantage. 

''Encouraged by the parental solicitude which your Majesty has 
uniformly manifested for the well-being of your subjects, we humbly, 
yet most earnestly solicit your Mi^esty's gracious interposition on this 
behalf, so far as it can be constitutionally rendered; assured that nothing 
more becomes the dignity or answers to the office of Princes and 
Potentates, than an imitation of the Sovereign Ruler, ' who is good to 
all,' and whose tender mercies are over all his works." 

He had very great satisfaction in submitting the address now read for 
their consideration and, if approved of, for their adoption. The committee 
had not thought it necessary to prescribe the mode of presenting the 
address; there were two modes, — one through the home office ; the other, 
the more dignified one, to present it at a levee. He knew not whether 
their London brethren, now present, belonging to the three denominations, 
could obtain the privilege of presenting it to her Majesty on the throne; 
if so, he should prefer their being requested to do it; but he would move 
that the mode of presentation should be left to the secretaries of the 
conference. Enough had doubtless been brought forward by ttie bre- 
thren who had already spoken, to evince the injurious working of those 
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latri wbich they wete no anxious to hare abrogated, and he wotild not, 
therefore, detain them by a recital of any of the facts wtiich had (illus- 
tratire of the same point) come under his own notice, especially as in 
doing so, he might be merely reiterating what had been again and again 
stated by preceding speakers. But, in sitting down, he would just advert 
to the fact, perhaps not yet noticed, that in the institution over which ha 
presided, and, of course, in all similar institutions, a greater number of 
men might be prepared for the Christian ministry, with the same amount 
of pecuniary means, derived entirely from voluntary contributions, pro- 
vided only the necessaries of life could be procured at a cheaper rate. 
And who, looking abroad on the country or on the wide world, could 
deny that there was the most lamentable spiritual destitution, which it 
was exceedingly desirable to meet and relieve, no less than that other 
kind of destitation which they were now seeking to remove? (Applause.) 

The Rev. Kichabd Fletcher seconded the motion. He hoped her 
mi^esty would be enabled to act in accordance with the wishes of the 
great body of her people, and that the most beneficial results might flow 
from the proceedings of the conference. So far as he could judge from 
what had taken place since the sitting of the conference, he had reason 
to believe, that the movement had been sanctioned by God, and that the 
best effects would be produced. The opinions advanced by the confer- 
ence were a fair expression of the sentiments of the religious public 
who had given their attention to the subject, and this convention would 
be the meana of enlisting the cooperation of that portion of the religious 
community who had not hitherto thought upon the matter. 

The Rev. S.S. Wilson, F.S.A., suggested, that as it was a deliberative 
assembly, it would be well to have the address sent to the press, and 
copies of it distributed among the members of the conference before it 
was adopted. This suggestion not meeting vrith the approval of the 
meeting. 

The Chairman then put the motion that the address to the queen em- 
bodying the opinions of the conference be adopted ; and it passed. 

The Rev. Thomas Smith, A.M., then moTed,<*That the chairmen of the 
conference, the Rev. Dr. Cox, and Messrs. Adkins, Spencer, and Chap- 
lin, with the secretaries, be requested to present this memorial to her 
Mc^esty the queen." He said, a great portion of the people of Scotland 
were within a hair's breadth of the starving point, and many persons had 
nothing but bread and water to live upon. Any change, he was con- 
vinced, would be for the better, for they could be no worse. 

The Rev. Dr. Vavghan seconded tiie resolution, which was put and 
carried. 

The Chairman then stated, that the next business would be the con- 
sideration of the address to the people; Mr. George Thompson was ex. 
pected to speak to it, but he could only do so by the permission of the 
conference. (Cries of << Speak.") 

The Rev. J. W. Massie said, as no other persons except ministers 
had been permitted to speak without a deliberate resolution, he moved 
that Mr. George Thompson be allowed to address the meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Mann seconded the resolution, which passed with 
applause. 

George Thompson, Esq., then presented himself, and was enthu* 
aiastically cheered. He said : I am sorry, sir, that a moment of the time 
of this assembly should have been occupied in settling the question of my 
competency to address this conference, as I do not feel myself able at 
present to say anything to this audience beyond that which is contained 
in the paper which I have the honour to hold in my hand. Should you 
permit the vote which you have so kindly passed, to remain upon yoor 
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Vookt, I sbatt be willing at some subsequent stage of tiie business of tfaii 
confertBGB to aTail myself of tbe opportunity which you have placed in 
ssy han<i& [Sear, keari and ** Now, now."] But I beg to assmre tboM 
bfy whom I am Bunrouadcdythat I do not possess sufficient stsengkh to do 
SAore ihm to read the addxesa which has been entrusted to me. I «iU, 
JbeweTsv, take Ui^s^ opyiurtunity of saying that, gazing upon this unessa- 
pled assoBobly, I do give thanks to God, on behalf of the peiishing poor 
9f one country. [App^use.] I proceed, Sir, to read the addnss, which 
will be foimally submitted to yon by a motion, proposed and secended bj 
members of tbe conference. It is as follows :-^ 

<< To the People of the UniUd Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

** Fellow-countrymen ! An assembly of Christian msnitterB, unprece- 
dented in its mtttbers, and embradng almost every denonitaiation ; yel, 
united as one, by the object which has brought us togetbet, we proceed, 
in tbe discbarge of our duty, to lay before you the result of oar ^• 
berations. 

<' Siiiier us to cfaum for our present yery brief addres* the cfllm aD<l 
fAOiest attention which the importaaiice and solemnity of iha^ ssbject de- 

inwd. 

** We were convened for the purpose of conidering the lBm» leetrietiDg 
th0,£»od of the coomtimity. 

"We have endeavoured to a|>pvoach this svifejeot^with' minds umn 
flii^iieed bjr party feeling or seetioiial interests^ asnd to try iAi (fiiestiofl^ 
submitted to us by the unerring standard of CbTistlan morality. 

^' Our aUention has, in the first i^ace, beea directed to the prinoiple 
i^p«n which the com and provision laws of this country* ame bastfil. The 
SDunediiftte efeotof these laws is, to make tbe food; of the people desr. 
It. is deooastrahle th^t this cdn be done, only by rendering fdod tfcarcf. 
From the artificial scarcity so created, the different classes of eonn- 
BiMra escape, in proportiou to their wealth, the evil presaing ikith ac 
cumulating severity upon the humbler classes, exactly in the degree of 
their inabSUy to sustain the burden. 

<< These laws operate with continually aggravatingt force, hi coase- 
q^noe of the natuml and progressive increase in tk» nuttbers of tbe 
people. 

" The most pamful evidence of the truth of this prmeiple ha» %eeii hi^ 
before us from all parts of the kingdom, proving tbe p«irverty and']^^ 
tions of the labouring classes, whose general fbrtitude imden^ their avg- 
ssenting wretdiedness has awakened our sympathy, and called for oar 
present interference in their behalf. 

** In addition to the existence of domestic suffering, oltenk in the iBost 
distressing forms of misery and disease, proof of an increased mottaHtr ^^^ 
been forced upon us, and we have had the appalling fact dis<dosed, thai 
famine is already doing its deadly work among the most deflititttte por- 
tientf of the community. 

" The momleffiscts of the com and provision laws have oecupied oar 
serious conasdwatioii. 

<* It has been proved to us, that tbe physical deterioration of multitudes 
of our countrymen has produced an alarming amount of deffloreHzs- 
tionw Under this aspect, these laws have appeared to us to require 
the most anxiovs attention of all who are concerned fbr the advimce- 
ment of the spiritual and eternal interests of their fellow-creatures. 

"As Christian ministers, prinng above all o^bter considerAttons the Id- 

terestfr of morality and religion, we have been unable to anycipst^) 

with^nt apprehenalbn and dread^the growth and devtelopm^t of Hv'se 

iNMsionst whi«}h aPB slinlntated and called hito aoltoil by hunger and des* 

'tutlon. 



•*'^ellqw-couhlrjrmeri ! We have asJced.oufselve"s, if fiie cSlami'ties w^ 
have been called to contemplate,' and the mbr^ dreadful con^eQuenceii 
wi^i whicH we are threatened, are to be ' regarded i^s iHe just juogment 
and visitation Off the Almighty; and oiir unaiafraous answer fs-^No, Wfi 
have sought instruction in the wor^ and through the works of 6od^ ap!cl 
have been taught by both, that s^ hoWtiful and unfiling provision has 
been made, for the wants of every living creature. We stand forth, there- 
fore, to assert and vindicate the divine wisdom and beneficence. We 
charge existing misery and impending danger upon the selfish or ig- 
norant inventions' of man, which have frustrated the merciflil design9 
of the Ruler oif the universe. 

« The chastisements we are enduring are self-inflicted; our national dis- 
Jtresses ard the results of a departure, by human legislation, from the 
spirit atid mandates of the divine law ; and our strong conviction is, that 
our presei^t deliverance and future safety, are to be secured only hy recog- 
nisingi and obsernng the unerring and clearly revealed will of a benefi- 
cent Creator. 

'^dur duty, tl^ien, as ministers of religion, is plain. On scnptnral 
grounds, we aife called upon to denounce all human restrictions upoQ 
the supply of food to the people, and to employ all appropriate means^ 
to pkoe the fatherly provision of God, within reach of his suffering 
and famishing children. 

^ fa ihe attainment of this object, we affectionately call upon the 
Christiali public to aid us, by an instant, a combined, and a vigorous 
effort. The case is one of extreme urgency. The poor are daily 
perishing ; and, though we commend the exercise of individual charity 
towards l^bose who are at present suffering from want, we must dieclare 
our solemn conviction, that all assistance will prove inoSe'ctual to the 
relief of prevailing wretchedness, during the continuance of laws, which 
impiously interfere with, and limit the enjoyment of the all-suMoient 
bounties of divine Providence. 

*' Our first advice to our brethren and friends throughoat the country 
is, to investigate the subject now before them. 

" Let every one convinced of tlie justice and necessity of abolishing 
these laws, do all in his power,in the spirit of meekness and love, to 
enligbtien and convince those who are around him. Under the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, let every opportunity be embraced, of bringing the 
nature and effects of the com and provision laws under the notice of the 
legislature. 

'* We would, also> earnestly exhort such as are suffering from the 
operation of these laws to continue peaceable and loyal, and to cooperate 
in all Christian and constitutional efforts, to effect their extinction ; 
relying with patie;nce upon the sympathy of their friends and the bless- 
ing of the Most High. 

^ Finally; let unceasing supplication ascend, tliat it may please the 
God and Father of us all to give our law-makers the wisdom that is pro- 
fitable to direct and to incline their hearts to do justice and love mercy." 

Tb^ address, which is from the pen of Mr. Thompson, seemed to ex- 
press the feeKng' of every heart; both in its sympathies with the people 
and In ijtie Bett&naenis which it avoTf ed. It was listened to with profound 
attentioupy- aikd' on its conclusion, a deafening burst of acclamation arose. 

The Rev. J. JL Hihton, of London, moved the adoption of the ad- 
dress. He eulogized both the beauty of its composition, and tho excel- 
lenca of its sentiments. He dwelt particularly on its assertion, ^that the 
conference had not assembled to support any sectioned interests.* It was 
often sidd fliat the opponents of the com la# were uphcddSug the ma&n- 
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facturen against the agricultarigts; but U was not so. For himself, he 
ftoHgbt equally the benefit of both. He believed that the interests of 
both were threatened, and that what would ruin one would ruin both. 
Certainly it could not be for the interest of the British agriculturist that 
British manufactures should decay. Who was to consume the produce 
of the British soil, but the people of Great Britain ? The present laws 
shut out our corn-growers from the market of the world, by raising it to 
a price which tbey could not get for it any where but in England. The 
home market was the only market they had; and it must, therefore, be 
to their interest that the demand here should be large. The better the 
people were off, the more food they would buy — in other words, the 
better for the farmers. If manufactures were to decay, the effect of it 
would fall direcUy on the agriculturists. An .impoverished population 
must reduce its purchases of food to the smallest possible quantity ; and 
population itself, instead of increasing rapidly, as it had done, must be 
checked, and ultimately diminished. In allowing the decay of British 
manufactures, the agriculturists would be destroying their own and their 
only market. In addition to the consumption of food, immense (Quantities 
of agricultural produce were employed in manufacturing processes. He 
would not now mention wool, but would speak of flour, of which he was 
assured, on good authority, that not less than 240,000 bags were used 
annually in the manufacture of silk, woollen and cotton stuffs. A large 
quantity — perhaps as much — was used by the calico printers. He knew 
a single calico printer whose consumption of British agricultural produce 
amounted^ to £10,000 per annum. He considered, therefore, that thri- 
ving manufactures were essential to the prosperity of agriculture, and 
that the agriculturists, by clinging to the com law, were cutting their 
own throats. Besides, agriculture itself would be benefited by the repeal 
of the com law. To protect a manufacture was the way to ruin it, and 
it was monopoly that mined agriculture. ^Competition was necessary to 
the success of both manufacturing and agricultural pursuits. It sharp- 
ened intellect, increased ingenuity, elicited skill. It had made our 
nianufacturcs what they were. It had even rendered service to agricul- 
ture. Competition existed between the more difficult * agriculture of 
Scotland, and the more easy agriculture of England. Under this stim- 
ulus the agriculture of Scotland had far outstripped that of England, and 
southern lands now got their best farmers irom the north. Let British 
agriculture generally come under the same beneficial influence, and it 
would become the glory of the world. The apprehension that there 
would be a deficiency of demand, while our population was increasing 
at the rate of a thousand a day, was preposterous, and showed the agri* 
culturists to be blind to their real interests. He then adverted to the 
character of the address as an appeal to public opinion, which was now, 
in this country, the ruling power. As an expression of public opinion 
the conference would have great effect ; and if they could influence pub- 
lic opinion generally, they would carry their point. He approved of the 
address also, because its sentiments eminently befitted ihem as Christian 
ministers. It called for inquiry and reflection, and particularly for the 
study of the bible and for prayer. He delighted to think that the study 
of the bible was adapted of itself to settle the com law question, and to 
settle it with ease and harmony. It Would not lead into intricate ques- 
tions vf political economy, or long lines of figures and calculations, but 
it would bring us into the presence of clear and irresistible moral obli- 
gations, to which any upright man must bow. All differences would 
vanish before a universal reference to the word of God, and when ail 
>uld be muted in the study and practice of the precept, " Whatsoever 
<^d that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.'* >Vgree- 
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ment In this prinelple would aecnre the exteyMinalloil of the torn Uws 
for ever. 

The Rey. J. W. Massie seconded the resolution. He acknowledged 
himself oppressed with an overwhelming feeling of gratitude to the Dis- 
poser of in hearts, for the prosperous issue which had attended the 
convocation of this conference ; that so many had assembled from distant 
quarters, and, sacrificing personal indulgence, rival jealousies, or selfish 
interests, had responded to the invitation to meet for counsel and co- 
operation in tlie cause of our common country and our suffering poor. 
He was thankful that their deliberations had been conducted in harmony^ 
with the great obje<lt of their meeting, in a spirit of expansive liberality 
and Christian charity, and in feelings of generous sympathy with the 
afflicted myriads whose cry had pierced their ears and summoned them 
to this benevolent enterprise. It was cause of heartfelt and mutual rejoic* 
ing that every preposition which the committee had submitted had been 
readily, cordially, and unanimously accepted by the conference; not 
with a blind confidence or a servile submission, but after independent 
and mature reflection. Spontaneous and general unanimity, not alone 
in the object and motive, but also in the principles and measures reoog' 
nised, had given character and efficiency to tiie c<mference. He now 
exulted and gave God thanks for the full reaUeation of all that he hsid 
anticipated when contemplating from the first this assemblage of the 
people's ministers. The committees appointed by this convention had 
severally proceeded to examine apart, and consult together, what priaci-- 
pies were involved in the great question and what measures had bee»' 
suggested to attain the object by the conveners ; and after a strict and 
ingenuous examination, after cai*efully weighing every expression, and 
analysing every sentiment, for which they deserved the gratitude of aU, 
(and none were more vigilant and indefatigable than the gentleman who 
moved this resolution, who with his wonted sagacity and eagle eye, 
vatched as from his eyrie every principle whether in expression or in 
detail), they brought forward the resolutions and addresses which had now 
been submitted. (Cheers.) Thus men ef sound judgment, cautious eye, 
of scrupulous inquiry, had convened without previous arrangement or 
concert as .to any scheme to be followed ; bat each judging for himself, 
had frankly declared and as- one man had resolved that there was no 
time to be lost in freeing our trade from restrictions which trammelled 
commerce, impoverished*the people, and paralysed industry. They spoke 
to the men of their time and of their country in accents of tenctomesSy 
of assuring sympathy, and cheering counsel. They cautioned them 
against the evils by which they were threatened, and gave token to them 
of zealous and energetic cooperation in every legitimate means for the 
overthrow and utter annihilation of the odious enactments which had dis. 
honoured the government and prostrated the national energies; and they 
proclaimed to the nations afar off, that England was determined to release 
herself from the state of bondage in which she was placed, while they 
declared that the bread of the poor should be freed from the oppressive 
impost under which it had hitherto laboured. It was his honour to- 
have been assodated, from the first conception of this measure and the 
first deliberation for effecting such a movement, with his distinguished 
friend, Mr. Thompson, the hon. secretary of the preliminary committee, 
whose name had become the common property of philanthropy, benero- 
lence, and patriotism. (Cheers.) It was to avoid the appearance of any. 
tinge' of sectarianism that the invitations to this meeting had been iaeued* 
under his name instead of that of the original promoter of the conference. 
(Applause.) After a few further explanatory remarks, Mr. Massie ooii- 
eluded by seconding the ftc^ptanoe of the uddreftSi and ratwaed bU •«»' 
Amidst much cheering. 



The adoption of tie mddrete was then pat hy ^e Obairmani and our- 
ried unanimously by the conference, with tokens of most cordial* afH 
jtrobiBitian. 

The Rev. T. Scales of Leeds said, Mr. Chairman and Rev. Brallireny 
Werd I to select for myself a motto to describe the nature and duties of 
the h>gh and sacred o&oef which in common with you it is my prlvileipe 
to hold, it should be this, **pro Christo — pro pairior—^t pro naMd& ;" and 
tins too should be my vindication, my laconic answer to any who might 
dispute or question the propriety oi my attendance at this meet' ng. I 
feel that so far from being a recreant here to any of these interests, I am 
on the way of pnmothig them all in a most happy combina^on. (Cheers.) 
My brethren and fellow-countrymen of England and Wales, of Scoflaad 
and Ireland, I am exceedingly happy to meet you on so great and august 
an occasion, and for the promotion of an object so just and humane; and 
I a» happy to find myself among you, to take a part, however humble, 
in your truly Christian, truly patriot, and truly philanthropic proceedings. 
I would not have been away from you, but through the direst necessity; 
although' I have had little but the duties and toils of one of ^our working 
committees from the moment of my arrival in Manchester; and though 
iHnle you have been listening to the eloquent addresses of your brethren, 
r lulvB been fagging, I might say almost day and nighty to pr^are with ray 
worthy coadjutors the business to be brought before you. This, however, 
ii a duty which I know from a rather lengthened esperienoe in public 
meetings, must devolve somewhere ; and when I can serve a good cause, 
attd my brethren have been pleased to call for my services, I have never 
shrank firom the labours of it. The consequence of this however has 
Umu an apparent neglect of the affairs and interests of my own town, in 
relation to the objects of this conference ; bnt as my brethren, Hamilton 
and Giles, Jukiis, Cummins, Fox, Atkinson, and others are present, and 
some, of them have addressed you, it is not necessary that I should go al 
this time into any details. Had the opportunity been afforded me, I 
nrfgllt have availed myself of It, to show you that our town and neighbour- 
hood are sharing with ottiler parts of the kingdom in the prevalent dis- 
tress; and to teH you (he tale of unprecedented embarrassment and 
^Acuities ; of the failure of our merchants and traders ; of the sufferings 
of our artlsiins and mechanics; and but for the other duties yon have 
been pleased to impose upon me, I should have been prepared to take my 
place amongst the great cloud of witnesses who'have encompassed you. 
These detaQs I wil present to your committee of documents. Just let me 
say, however, of the general character of our towns-people, especially the 
working' classes, that I never knew a population anywhere so well- 
conducted, so forbearing, so uncomplaining, even in the worst of times, 
and under the most grievous sufferings; but though little maybe said 
about their present distress, and their complaints may not be heard ia 
load- tones, yet I fear, nay I am persuaded that distress and suffering are 
now widely spread, and wasting and destruction prevail to a fearfal de- 
gree amongst them. But, sir, it is not te the humbler walks of life that 
dilti«9s is coufinecl, or amongst our workpeople alone that tbe petnicious, 
impoverishing) and withering influence of an unnatural and unrighteous 
system' of monopoly is felt Their employers^ our merchants, our capi* 
tidiats and- commercial men, are suffering in various ways as its victims. 
I was sttruck by a remaric of that learned, holy, and philanthropic man 
oC Ood, Dr. Pye Smith, in his admirable address — that tbe diseases en> 
gtfnAeted by this ruinous systfem will not be confined to the hovel. There 
has been ihr sotaie time past- a more than ordinary amoimt of sickness, I 
)>eMwve, in our town; and I have been assured, Sir, that some of 
"snest; espsvleaeed' medi<Mil pracAtfoners, aseitbait in many -oases 
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to (he pttvalence of commercf al embarrassment, and the diBpression afid 
anxiety consequent upon it. (Hear.) In yarioud instances occurring 
in their practice thtty have not been able to trace it to any other source, 
ot to account for it in any other way. The condition of our tradesmen 
too, not merely of the small shopkeepers, bat of those hitherto in a more 
extended and profitable line of business, is becoming daily more and 
more distressfing ; and I believe I am telling bo secret, when I say tha^ 
unless there be a speedy change, the downfall of many is fearfully 
expected. Btit, sir, I am afraid to trespass on the time of the meeting, 
and I win come at once to the business for which I have risen, to submit 
the copy of a petition to both houses of parliament, founded on the 
resolutions and statements which have been already brought before you. 
And as the principles which it asserts, and the points on which it touches, 
have been so fdlly and, I doubt not, though this is a matter of faith, not 
having been able to hear many of the addresses of my reverend bre- 
thren, yet I venture to say, ably and eloquently discussed, I will merely 
read the petition, and then propose that it be adopted as the petiUonW 
this conference. 

" 7h ike Honourable the Commons^ SfC, * 

'< The bumble petition of a conference of ministers of religion, of va- 
rious Christian denominations, and from all ^ts of the United 
Kingdom, held in the town of Manchester, on Tuesday, August 
17, and following days, 

" Sbowetb — That your petitioners are ministers of the God of love 
and mercy, who have assembled to consider the laws which restrict the 
supply of the food of the people. 

** That, to your petitioners, dwelling in the midst of their respective 
charges, and, by habits of frequent and pastoral intercourse, familar w^th 
their actual condition, and still further informed by the evidence suU* 
mitted to this conference by unimpeachable witnesses, it is most un%«es« 
tionable that evils the most serious are preying on the vitals of the 
country, and that the labouring classes throughout the kingdom are sink- 
ing into the lowest condition of physical suffering, and pining away under 
a wasting destitution of the necessaries of life. 

*< That your petitioners would feel themselves most unworthy of the 
office they sustain, and the Master they serve, were they to view such a 
state of things with indiiference, or to allow it to become daily more and 
morelggravatedt without directing their attention to its cause, and seek- 
ing the means of its alleviation. 

" That, to your petitioners, it appears obvious beyond all doiibt, 
that whatever other causes may have, contributed to the frightful 
amount of misery which they deplore, the principal has been the pro- 
vision laws, which make the tery necessaries of life scarce and dear, 
and, by their mischievous operation, have, at the same time, enhaooed 
the price of food, and diminished the ability to purchase it ; and that 
as obviously the remedy for this evil is, the abrogation of the laws 
which have produced it. 

^'That, to your petitioners, it is manifest any law tending to pro<> 
duee a scarcity of the food neicessary to sustain the life of man, or to 
increase its price, anil so to throw diiiiculties in the way of procuring 
it, is a wrong done to society at large, and a direct and glaring viola-* 
tion of the will and law of the universal Parent of mankind, 

^^Tbat your petitioners are only acting in the spirit of their office; 
when they remind your honouraUe house that laws of huuuui 
legislatures should be framed in stri\;t accordance with tlie declared 
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will of God and the beneficent designs of his providence ; and that 
all laws which contradict his will and counteract his bounty, must, 
of necessity, be wrong in principle and injurious in their tendency; 
and that it is the deliberate and solemn conviction of this assembly 
that this is the unrighteous character of the operation of the provi- 
sion laws of this kingdom, under whose baneful influence our beloved 
country is serered from profitable intercourse with other countries 
Which are ready to excfiange their products for our manufactures 
•—the skill and labour of the Industrious classes of our countrymen 
are rendered of less and less avaU to their own subsistence^ whilst 
immense numbers of them, f^om day to day, are thrown out of em- 
ployment, and reduced to a state of utter destitution, or cast upon 
the rapidly decreasing resources of the humane and charitable, who, 
in their turn, are sinking down into the abject condition of pau- 

Sers; and famine, disease, and death are spreading with fearful 
esolation throughout the length and breadth of this once prosper- 
ous and happy land, 

"Your petitioners, therefore, convinced of the sinfulness of these 
laws, which violate the paramount law of God and restrict the bounty 
of bis providence; of their injurious operation on the domestic com- 
forts, and the social, moral, and religious condition of the people of 
these realms ; of |he vast amount of evil which tliey have already 
produced ; and of the fearful rapidity with which they are driving on 
their injured and suffering victims to despondency or desperation, 
and threatening the peace and safety of tlie empire, implore your 
honourable house, as yon fear that God who is the friend and avenger 
of the poor, as you love that country whose interests ?.re committed 
into your hand, to take into your early and most serious considera- 
tion the provision laws, and especially the corn laws, which have 
wrought this enormous amount of evil and misery, for the par- 
pose of devising such means as to your honourable house may 
seem meet for their abolition. 

"And your petitioners will ever pray," &c. 

The Rev. William M'Kerrow seconded the resolution. In the do- 
cuments that had come under his consideration 9& secretary of the docn- 
mentary committee, his convictions of the injustice of ihe com. laws had 
been abundantly strengthened. He had thought he had known some- 
what of the distress of the country, but he had had no idea of the a'vrful 
reality. They had received 460 documents, worth at least a thcy^anJ 
Of those usuaUy issued by parliamentary committees. These came from 
all parts of the empire, and he looked through them in vain for some 
gleam of hope struggling through the gloom. When these were arranged 
and published, it would create «uch an impulse as must issue in the re- 
moval of those accursed laws : it was impossible they should continue; 
the feelings of humanity forbade it, the God of nature forbade it, every 
consideration that could affect a rational mind forbade it. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman put the resolution to the meeting, and the petition w&s 
uiiHiiimously adopted by the Conference. 

Ihe Rev. W. James, of Bridgewater, rose to propose a question to 
Mr. Cobden respecting a branch of the great subject which they had 
been convened to consider, and to which, in his view, sufficient attention 
had scarcely been paid. It had been stated in the circular letter by 
which they had been invited to the present conference, that they were to 
regard the question of the com laws in all its yarious bearings, and to 
inquire how it might be settled, so as to promote the interests of all 
classes of the community. Now, he was anxious that this should b« 
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borne in mind. He would not ibat it should go forth to the world th» 
they had been listening there merely to ez-parte statements. He wished 
fairly and candidly to examine this great question, so as to arrive at 
right and just conclofflons respecting it. He was from a laige agricultu- 
ral district, and il was common to hear it said there that a repetd of the 
com laws would be the ruin of all who were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. This objection it was necessary to meet; and, however much 
had been said and written on this branch of the subject, it was certainly, 
in his view, impprtant that it should not be passed over by the confer- 
ence. Mr. Cobden haviug courteously offered to place any information 
which his long acquuntance with the question had given him, at the 
disposal of gentlemen present, he (Mr. James) would ask him — '^ Is it 
your opinion that English agriculturists would, on an entire repeal of 
the com laws, be enabled to compete with foreign com growers in our 
own markets; and if not, would there be, in your judgment, any ade- 
quate and profitable employment for the land of this country f 

Richard Cobdkn, Esq., on presenting himself was most loudly 
cheered. He said he agreed that the agricultural vie^of the question 
bad been rather lost sight of. (Hear, hear.) He should take blame 
to himself, probably', for having, too summarily, and, perhans, not 
with sufficient gravity, dismissed that part of the question. But he 
had expected that^ in the course of discussion, that part of the ques- 
tion would have been frequently mooted by gentlemen from agricul- 
tural districts, and that information would have been elicited from 
them better than he was able to afford. He was asked whether, in 
the case of an entire repeal of the com and provision laws, the land 
of this country could compete with other countries. He supposed 
that the question meant— Could the agriculturists of this country 
afford to sell their coru in this market as cheap as the agriculturists 
of other countries could bring it here for sale? (Hear.) He had 
never, in discussing this question, ventured much into the field of 
prophecy; but the prophesies we had had on the other side afforded 
almost a proof that our agriculturists might compete with foreign 
agriculturists, provided the narcotic of protection, which lulled them 
to sleep, were removed from them. In 1815, during the discussion 
on the corn bill, which then passed, the almost unanimous opinion 
of the landowners and farmers was that they could not possibly pro- 
duce com in this country at less than 80s or 90s. a quarter. In the 
course of five or six years, however, corn went down to nearly half 
that price, and yet the people were fed from the land of this country. 
In 1828, when the present corn law came into operation, the almost 
unanimous declaration was that corn could not be grown and sold for 
less than 6ds. or 65s. per quarter. In 1838, the average price of wheat 
was 39s. 4d., and yet, so far from having the land thrown out af cul- 
tivation, in that very year four acts were obtained for enclosing waste 
land. (Applause ) It was as presumptuous as it was fallacious for 
them, or any body of men, to sit down in any year, and say what was 
the price at whicu we should be enabled to produce corn. (Hear.) 
If those who supplied the corn were allowed to decide, there would 
be no difficulty ; they would be sure to fix the price high enough. 
(Applause and laughter.) He was happy to be able to call to the aid 
of the conference on this question the opinion of a nobleman, who, 
when he uttered the sentiment, did not expect that he was giving an 
argument in favour of the repeal of the corn laws; he alluded to the 
speech of Lord Stanley at the agricultural dinner, at Liverpool. 
(Hear, hear.) His lordship said, ''The man who should at this time 
form m accurate estimate of those improvemeDts in the capabilitieit 
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of our ptodiitlldif wlii<£ i beli«y& will be iseett Within a eeit^tf heiic«t 
would be deemed, not a rational ealculalor, btrt avisnOnary etttlrasiut'* 
(AppIattBe.) £titertainisg stiefa opinions, he thongfat the Conference 
would not' have the presumption to sit down and say at what price 
the agriculturists might produce their cdrn five years hence, provided 
they made use of those stores of the scSentifie world which the mun- 
f\iCtUThig ca|)italistS'Wete compelled to resort to; (Apphiose;) and 
pYOTidea always that they were stimulated by that wholesome compe- 
tition of the world's markets which the manufacturers were sobjeded 
to. (Applause J When ihey had ascertained what was right aaii 
just in the abstract^ tbey might fairly leare the consequence to the 
G6d of justice. (Cheers.) i^t, as he presumfed their sympathies 
w'ere directed ptitnariSy to the condition of the a^icultural latwarers, 
let them see wbkt was the effect of lowprieed food upon their condi- 
tion:; and here he was haj^y again to draw arguments from the quiver 
of their opponents,^ from' the evidence given befOre the pcKir-law com- 
mittee, in 183^, the vcaif after ^t in which tiie average price of 
wheat WaS'd^K. <d. Mt. Stairs, afeormer and miflef, said*, 'U piitl 
my nien from sy. to tOs. a: week iff 1829 and 18^, when wheat was 
IQi^. a bushel; I pay them now fi'Om 9s. to 1^., when wheat is 5s. s 
bushel." (Applause^ Mr. Goldsmith, a farmer, said, ** A rise in the 
price of corn is prejtrdicfaf to the agHcultufal labourer; it is benefi- 
cial to the ag^icultUrirM^bOurer to have com cheap.'' (Appiaose.) 
Mr. Clement Hdare, a'fdrrtier, said, ''In my neighbourhood, ^-ages 
h>lve risen, but notMrig W^e in prop(yrtidh-to the rise in the price of 
proVistOtts.*' (Ajiplailsdi) Mr. James Ford, a fanner, giving his 
evidence on the saltre cOitfniittei?, said, ''Twelve shilliugs a ^eck was 
the highest wag'es I paid, iii Ptetworth-, durthg the war, with' wheat at 
£40 a Iptid; but We pay 10s. now that wheat is £15 a load." (€iieers.j 
Mt. Woods, a tjirm^i', saJd, ** Although wages have nominally in- 
creased, the IrfbbUi'^r hits ntH the same incoihe now as when wages and 
bread were lower. (Appladse) And if they wanted farther evidence, 
he w'ould'taKe the hVgfhest authority anrongst the nobkisi of die land, 
and giVe them proof positive tliat the high price of food, instead of 
benefiting the agrienittiral labourer, plunged him down to a low^r 
depth ; it Was a resolution passed by the Grantham Board of 
(jruatdians, of which the Buke of Rutland was the chairman, in 
1839*. (Applause.) It was—** Considering that during the high price 
of bread corii, the ittdepchdeiit labourers are generally consuming 
birley bread,— ^resolved, that the bread given to the paupers shall he of 
the same'qOaiity as thdt now generally consumed by the agricultural 
independent labourers in this union." (Applause.) He supposed 
this would only be adding to the testimony which eiiery gentlemafl 
from apUrdy agriOuitural district could afrord, that the wages of the 
laljourittgpeasantr'y were ndt really so good in dear years' as in cheap 
years. (Appl^se.) Thus, then, they had evidence in their own 
experience to show that th^ labouring class were especially interested 
in cheap food: But the gentleman who asked the question bad 
assumied that a low price of food would arise fVoni the importation of 
oorii and ptovisiotls from abroa'd, and he a^bed what then might be the 
ekoci of it upon thig labouWr here ? The land non; ^supported the agri- 
cullural labourers^,, the fsimiet^, and the landlords, who lived in splen- 
dour in Paris* or in Naples 5 and the landlords insisted that the lan<l 
should noi onty support thO^e classes, but should suppoiH the mtna 
factuilng 6laSses too: Did it require any argUmeOt ta prov^ that if 
the naaliOfactai^ni were'to dfaW their food ftom the ricfh prairies of 
\me1^ca',byextOikngiii^'otlr manufadt^rdsr for their cohi, ii^ltoA 
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wbkbiKm strpfpotted all classes, would still have virtue ^nodgh leffc 
in it tb su^))ort the a^ficulturists ? aud if it sliould come lo the Tiorst, 
until the l&ndlbrd^ Idst their rental, the labouring clafides must be as 
well off as they ^ere now: If the landlords lost their rental, if the 
Dukte of Richmond put into execution the threat he threw out a year 
or two agt)^ that he would etnig:rate to America or some other country, 
•— witt^out wishing to maintain an agrarian system, he maintained that 
tbe land, which they could not take away with them, would always 
support those who were left behind. (*• Hear, hear," and cheers.) But 
tbey were pit)ceeding on a fallacy, on the assumption tliat the people 
irene sufficiently and abundantly, fed. Had they not had evidenca 
enough to prUye that this was not the case ? He would state firom his 
own ihibwiedgv, that, compared with the labouring classes of the 
Uniftffl States, the labouring population of this country were not half 
fed. (Cheers.) By giving the stimulus to their labour which frea 
trade, and free trade only, would give, they should in an instant call 
into activity' fresh wants, IVesh desires, new ambitions ; and if they 
did not purchase taott bread of the landlord here, they would pur- 
chise more milk, nmre' butter, more beef, more pork, and every thing 
else. (Cheers.)' tife repeated it wais his conviction the repeal of tiia 
corn' laws wt)u!d not injure ultimately either the landlord, tenant, or 
I>eaa(artit; but that" it* mast; on the other hand, contribute very much 
to tfictr bfenefft, a* ttat of other classes. (Hear, hear.) He would 
not for a mottretft say that the tntnidtion state would not have 
its inconvenienced ; he wotild not say that no legislative measure 
would be necessary to provide against that, and to aid tbem 
in ffaat transition state, e^cially to protect the labourers; but 
he maintained that a free trade in corn must ultimately add to the 
Talneofland. (Applause.) To those landlords whose estates \^ere 
deeply mort^ged, and who had large fixed money payments to make 
upon them, he did not say that this measure would not be attended 
ipvith inconvenienee, but tney did not come here to consider class in- 
terests; thfy might he embarrassed by the measure; but if we left 
theni all they were in right and justice entitled to, and if then they 
could not do, they must fare as men in our own walks of life do. 
(Hear, hear,) So fht from a fVee trade in corn tending to depreciate 
the imce of land, if we looked at the example of Switzerland we 
should find that the very contrary was the case. You might drive 
your waggons of com from the plains of Swabia into her cities, and 
no interference would take place lest it should injure their own agpri- 
calturists. The fact was, that manufactures had given a value to land 
itr Switzerland far beyond, indeed more than threefold, the value of 
the land whence they derived their corn, in Germany. (Hear, hear.) 
"We were told that land was highly burdened in this country by taxa- 
tion. But he contended that that was not a question for discussiou 
here ; that was a subject for consideration in another place. If such 
was tile fact, let them make out a case, and there was the pawer and 
the disposition to set them right ; but surely it was not a justificatiou 
for taxing the bread-loaf of the hand-loom, weaver. (Cheers.) He 
thought he need not longer occupy their attention, as the subject was 
in itself s6 clear ; and if looked at in reference to the great body of 
agriculturists, it would be found that they had nothing to fear. He 
did not call a landowner an agriculturist any more than he called a 
shipowner a sailor. (Loud cheers.) The agriculturists were th^ 
labourers' and faimers ; they were too apt to mix up these terms ; but 
so far as the labourers were concerned, there was nothing to exeite 
their sympfathies otl that occaston. He would, however, leave the mat- 
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ter in the hands of gentlemen who had better opportunities, in their 
own immediate neighbourhoods, of inquiring into the condition of the 
agricultural labourers. He asked them to inquire what were their 
regular and uniform wages, and it would be found that they were at 
the lowest point in the scale in this country. Let them inqnlre the 
present, the past, aye, the inevitable rate of wages in the agricultural 
districts. It was 8s., 9s., and lOs. per week. (Hear, hear.) He him- 
self employed 600 people ; he had hundreds of unskilled labourers, 
and not one in his employ received less than 12s. a week. This was 
i^ot in a town ; it was twenty miles from here, and was in a raral dis- 
trict He challenged them to say whether the agricultural labourers 
in Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and Sussex were so paid ; and if not, let 
them ask what benefit the agricultural labourers derived from the 
plunder of the corn laws. (Cheers.') Having tendered the meeting 
nis thanks for the interest which they had tcdsen in the subject, Mr. 
Cobden observed, that if 28 ministers of the gospel in Manchester had 
succeeded in assembling 700, what might be expected if these hundreds 
of miniisters would send out a similar invitation to convene a meeting Id 
London ? (Cheers.) Why should not such a meeting be got up in Exeter 
Hall ? Let ministers meet there, and let them bring their congregations 
with them, (Cheers,) and let them be congregated in the neighmiuriD^ 
streets. (Applause.) Why should not Exeter Hall, which had so 
recently resounded with the acclamations of those who were seekiof; 
to strike the fetters off the slave be also used for striking the tax off 
the bread of the poor. (Applause.) Where was the difference between 
freeing a man from his fetters, and restoring to the freeman tlie froits 
of his labour ? (Cheers.) After some further observations, Mr. Coh- 
den resumed his seat amid loud cheers. 

The Rev. D. Wassbll, of Bath, addressing Mr. Cobden, said it 
might- be a good thing to promote the interests of the landowner, accord- 
ing to the tenor of tke question put by our friend from Bridgewater; but 
if this cannot be done without injury to others, is it your opinion that 
the end will sanctify the means ? Or, if it be not your opinion diat the 
end will sanctify the means, ought Christian ministers, meeting on 
Christian ground to carry out a great question, to raise a question con- 
cerning the interests of any particular class of the community ? 

Mr. Cobden : I am not at all a good casuist to settle matters of con- 
science. (Cheers and laughter.) 

The Rev. Mr. Spencer inquired if the gentleman who had put the 
first question to Mr. Cobden was satisfied with the answer. 

The Rot. Mr. James replied, that he had asked the question which 
he had proposed not so much for his own satisfaction as to bring the sub- 
ject to which it referred before the conference. It was his desire that 
the benefit resulting from their meetings in Manchester might be felt in 
their various localities, and in order to this it was important that the 
question should be thorouglily understood. He agreed, generaUy, with 
what Mr. Cobden had said, and especially in that part of his speech 
which had reference to the transition state. He believed, from ail the 
attention that he had given to this subject, tha( there would probably be 
some inconvenience and injury sustained by agriculturists en the first 
changes consequent upon a repeal of the com laws, but that the prospec- 
tive advantages were great; and it was in his opinion the duty Of the con- 
ference, fairly and candidly, to admit this. He had no doubt of the ab- 
stract injustice and unreasonableness of tlio com laws, and, believing 
this, it would be his duty to lend his full aid to their ultimate repeal, 
leaving the consequences to the Almighty. 

The Rev. £.'H. Nolan then moved that the petition to the House of 
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Commoas be pi^mnted by tho nemben (ox Mancbesteri and that Mh 
Cobdenbe reqnesled to support it H« (Hr. Nolan) said it waa. an 
axiom in political economy, that laboar was capital ; the meeting was, 
thflrefore, an important one» as there were no labourers in England who 
laboured so hazd and so effectually— be almost said as the protestant 
dissenting — but, he might certainly say, as the religious ministers of 
England. It was important in another respect, they were the ministers 
of congregations of the poor. The lightning did not always strike from 
the oYwbanging doud; it sometimes shot upwards ; and so it was, that 
from the class of society deemed the meanest, there sometimes went up 
an electric power which was felt by the highest, before which senates 
and thrones themselves might well tremble. The aeronaut, while he 
soared far above the smoke and dust of the world beneath, was still kept 
within the sphere of attraction which linked him to the earth. Ministers 
also arose in their holy calling above much of the turmoil and strife of 
time ; but the sympaUues of the poor kept them within the power of an 
attractlsn which they should always own* (Cheers.) He rejoiced that 
Mr. Cobden, the anti-com-law agitator, par excellence^ would soon be 
representing their agitation in St Stephen's, and concluded by proposing 
the resolution : 

" That the petition be presented to the House of Commons bv- the mem- 
bers for Manchester, and that the menders for Stockport and Salford be 
requested to support if 

The Rev. P. Brewstea, of Paisley, a minister of the Church of Soot- 
land, seconded the resolution. His instruction, on coming, to the, meet- 
ing, was not to agree to any tax on food. These instmocions eorres- 
ponded with his own feelings. Such a tax would be most severely felt 
by the poorest, who would have to pay 20 per sent for their bread, ac- 
cording to the present com law. He was, therefore, decidedly qiposed 
to any, even the smallest, tax on the food of the people. H« was asto- 
nished at the question wMch was put to Mr. Cobden. Was not the fisct 
of their being Uiere to use all constitutional means to repeal those laws a 
safficient answer f 

The Chairman then put cfae motion, which passed unanimously. 

A Minister stated, that the address would not only represent the 
opinions of the 600 or 700 miniflters who might sign it, but of 2000 coa- 
gregations. 

The Rev. J. P. MurseIiL, of Leceister, said) he was anxious that the 
meeting should have some practical result ; and he should be sorry if it 
should be said that tiiey met to discuss a secular question, without doing 
something in their reUgioua capacity. He had therefore great pleasure 
in moving, 

" That this conference earnestly recommends, to all who may approve of it, 
to set apart Monday the 6th of September next, as a day of humiliation before 
Almighty Ood, on account of oar itins, and of solemn prayer, that it might 
please Him in his all wise providence to remove the distress which at this time 
afflicts the nation, and which especially bows down the hearts of the suffering 
poor, and that He would endow our senators, at this crisis, with that " wisdom 
which is profitable to direct* " 

The Rev. J. Webb, of Amsby (Leicester), seconded the resolution, 
which vras carried. 

The Rev. Andrew Somervillb, of Dumbarton, moved the following 
resolution : — 

" That, while this oonference declines to presciribe any distinct and spe- 
cific plan of (derations to be followed by tiie members after this meeting 
breaks up, we pledge ourselves that, by all such means as may be deemed by 
the individuals themselves best fitted to promote the great cause in which we 



6:th eto^fe^, we «ltf^ imiA dciAs^ (fttt «i&r» fiH tH«Mi vti^lftt IibA ttnftetifl' 
tand enaetmeots, which' reMHot thto su^^ply of Ibod, lAre ei t ptAttcd ihtoa dke sU- 
tate book." 

It IS not n^ces^aty, air, f<6^ me id iHy miaeih ih mpp6H of fhis motioo, 
OS I hare no doubt that it will inecrt Witli ^ doidM aif^ftibjOibn of nH 
inresent We hate, lAr, done mnch sifi^ W^ astemBied. W^ hire col- 
lected a vast ntimb€(r of important fac^ r^^^^olih^ ^io extensive diatren 
that exists ainong t!ice people: wehiivobeen a%&iffiniDU4 in attributisg 
that distress msihily to the op^ratioii of tisrfe coifn Wir, mid we hmv^ 
passed resolution^, and hate pro^sed cttid i^firtied dbeumeVitii, that em- 
body our opinion^ bofeh wi^ regard to ih^ et!U abd the ilemedjr, and that 
we designed to ui«ke Diese opinions' lrdb\^ii to tit^ co^ifittry, ftie legisla- 
ture, and the tinroile. We haVe dotie ttivt^; but the etils «lill eidst in 
all their magnitude. We dlnnot remain here; our b4ci^ dttti^^' demand 
that we return to otfr homes, and ff^t^ ite to abid^ here. We might ex- 
haust the benevolence of the generous inhahitents of MancAc^t^r, grvat 
and wonderful though that benevolence i». Bttt, sl^, ^ti^ll w^ Mparate 
Without putting on record a sdleflMCi pled|[e, HieU ire idSfall iievet cease to 
agitato^ peacefully, bUt earnestly, till the? sufferitig^ of th^ pdopl^ are re- 
lieved t Shall we sow the seed and not look after the fruit ? Shdil we give 
dttt oppmients ooetuion to say, The phftJtoz w«s nnhierdas j it was fimlv 
tmited afid fomndchle, but it is dMde d and ^dplerd^d : the do vd wsbb dait 
and portentous, but it has passed away ? No ; let us tell t&'^itt i^ak 1t« have 
gone hoihe to pro^dute the Work — that Wd have retired^ lilce the re4a«ut 
wave,- only* tibat we may reium, if need be, with greater power and io 
greater BvmbeTS^^thal We hAve gome to gather those rills of putiUc opi- 
iliion that are flowiilg iu. all parts ^ the country, unite them into one 
guest emnenl^ and mako tfaAticunrent:beat witb increasing farce against 
th» edifice of opfiresrionr end monopoly, till the unhallow^ stmctwre be 
hdd in ruiiM and swapl AWtkj for . ever. Those same high and holy prin- 
ciftles which bl<5ught itii to this conference^ bind us to contijEiite our 
efforts. The claims of justioe, humanity, and mer<^) the cries of starv- 
ing millions, and our consistency, all imperatively demand that we per- 
severe in this bendvulent tfuterpiiae. We hanre bookled on ewr armour 
■and we oamKt put it off, so loi^ as these lanrs are crushing the people 
to the earth. It is scarcely possible to prescribe a»y plaa of operatioDs 
that would suit all parties and all localities. All that the motion im- 
poses on those who adopt it is, that We shall consider ourselves hound 
to foilow those methods which each of us may deem most expedient 
and most effective. It sBsures the country that our present xaeeting 
is not a single efibrt which is to be succeeded by inactivity, bat that, 
stimulated and encouraged by what we have now heard, we are resolved 
to.be more zealous, energetic, and untiring in this cause than we have 
yet been. Sir, I have never despaired of the growing prosperity of this 
country. The intelligence, the piety, the skill and the industry which 
prevail among its population, forbid such a feeling. I hdlVe been accus- 
tomed to cherish the most ardent hopes with regsrd to itr increasing 
^greatness; and all lh»t I have heard here, tends to strengthen such ex- 
pectations. It is true that the people are suffering, and that etilii exist, 
which wil^, should they continue, effectually undermuoe abd destroy our 
strength. But then the causes of these evils are sO obvione aiid ib» 
remedy is i^ palpable, that we cannot think it will be long ere they are 
removed. The laws of which we complain are so bad, that they oauuet 
be defended — the consciences of their supporters irill soon remonstrate 
against the very attempt to do so. It needs but the enlightened, the 
ttniudmoa«, and the decided voice of the people «d secure their aiMition. 
Kd ibteirert, however esden^ve, »«> power, hbwevtr veUertMly tatd mo 



cIma, IfpWATW fH^l^fiMt I9<W Icyog V^4 9^]j "^^^^ ^ deoMuidA of 
a nxa^ peogl^. A^^ dp x^ ^e W)^fn^ af all Ipij^ bfia^ with %9xiqu« 
4««irB tQ vmlpf) l^ipvn j<9 t^ P^pl9^ the fa^tn, s^t^^ft^ts 9nd princJ|>l«8 
whi^h we b^K^ h9§cd, ^i^d U^ Qi^ uppp th^m tf^ p^titiqp, £bjr th^ redreat 
of thw Wfpngf ? Lfit 149 ^]\ iber^ \\^ ^be ii^opey ft( ^l^ich these l»v» 
roh 11^, dpf^ DPt go ixU^ ^hQ n^tfpu^ ezchaqjuQr; lor iff e^ thU (b« oaae^ 
lUl other iajZQS migH ^ a)y)li^iii^. It ia receded bj ^e landovnier*,^ 
and aU that the govenwi^At ge^ is oijily the trifling sm^i tj^at is actually 
paid on iinported gr«ia. I^et us tell them thivt the nature and opt ration, 
of these laws are such as thsA, though not a bushel h» imported from 
abroad, they rob us of forty or fifty millions annually, as we are com* 
pelled to give aU that more for our com than we should have to pay 
were a free trade in grain allowed. Let us tell them, as a plai n propf 
that we have discovered the oaase of their misery, that were the money 
which we have ]}aid by reason of these laws, during the la^t year, in the 
pockets of the people, it would be ^ough to relieve iiU tljie suffering that 
exists, and to afford abundant employipex^t to all thi^ infant It Throw 
fifty millions— -the cost of these laifs~-into the hon^e n^rfcet at this mo- 
ment, and the distress under which the worlcipg cUsses Ubpur would 
disappear at once.. Then let us exfirt ours^ves to Q^Q ^Upost-'r>^}t us 
never pause in our labours, t^ igu^au^ej 4i^¥>^» waa^to mid ni^sei^^ i^ 
removed, and till abundance and prosperity bless erery family, joy 
shiae on every countenance, mad grtktitude befi,t in every hf ^ (Cheqrs.) 

The Rev.Dr. Hallby, in secouding t^e rQsolutLoift,saifl)from his educ^ 
tion, he had a gr.e«^t fear of clerV^aJ convocations; and he believed, il^ th^ut 
convocation did good,it wou^ he the first fhathad. He h94.h^<9V<^ 4oubt 
whether he should ^litend this conference, and his doubts inrer^ strex|gth- 
en ed by letters from some of his own connectiou. However^ he deter* 
mined to i|tten4> uid oppose anything he might dislike; but he had 
heard nothing of which he disapproved, and most cordially did he second 
that resolution. There were two popular arguments whiph Y9^ ^^ 
against the i^peal of the corn laws. The one w^s thsA ft l9iftsp 4^^^^ 
of land would be thrown out af cuitjyaiipn ; but he held th^it npt*a^ SipTie 
of land which was now cultivated would be throwu out of cultivation jf 
five bushels of com were consumed in cultivating a certi^u portipn of 
land which produced seven busLelS) Qo act of pf rltan^eut would, ever 
throw that land out of cultivation, though he admitted tl^kt the money 
profit of the cultivation might be lost. The other argument was, that 
wages rise aqd faU according to the means of subnstence. 9ut he be- 
lieved it could be diempustrated, thi^t wages would depend on what the 
people con^upsed, aud ^e means of subsistence ; and that if they cop%i< 
dered that fiour and beef were xiecessary, aud they could not get them 
here, they would emigra&s tp other countries where they could. Wages 
had fallen in Ireland because tjhe people of Ii'eland had found out th^t 
they could liye upon potatoes. The best way of keeping up wf^es would 
be to inspire them with a dread ^of finding out upon what inferior diet thf^ 
could subsist. The reaelution was then piissed. ^ 

The Rev. Mr. Cai&ns, of Paisley, proposed the next resolution: 

. " That the following gentlernien constitute a committee to superintend the 
printing and circulation of the address to the people of the Untted Kii^dmn, 
to effect pabUcation, in a revised and authentic form, of the proceedings ^ the 
conference, and to attend to any other business which may be le£t ip a^ nu- 
finished state, or which may arise out of its proceedinss, with power tp ^I up 
vacancite: Beyda W. M'Kerrow, U. Fletcher, J. W. Massie* F. Be^i'diM)!, 
T. (>. Lee, J. O^yyther, F. A. Cox, D.D., L.L.P., J. Carlisle, J, H. piQtop, 
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elafiSf of which our asflociAtlon is i^xQQgt pniis^y comp^eed. We thank 
you on behalf of the vorkyig xpen o/'j^Qglsqidf Xrelwad, ScoUMid, and 
Wales. 

<* We need not enlarge upon, the sufferings wjhich^ for a ]DUf^ period, it 
has been our lot to experience amongst our^^elves, aud to see apionj^it 
4ifferent portions of our vrorking WeX^xen, Xhrse jsu^xanga have been 
steadily increasing. The deMLil^ of priyatioa and xnisary wMch have 
been laid before the Confei:ei>ce by reverend gentlemen, of all sects of 
Christians, ministering in almost every part of the empire, are unparal- 
leled in a civilized and enlightened cominuaity; (^id they sufficiently 
demonstrate, not only that you ai'e ^eU yxrare of U^e miterahJe oonditioo 
of the poorer classes, i^nd of the n^aln pause of their d^strea^ but also 
that you have well and f^iithfully ful,^Ued one of the most important 
duties of the sacred trust delegated to you, — that of searchiug out th« 
sorrowing beings who are crushed to the ejaithby poverty ^nd want, and 
of carrying the hopes and consolations of religion to relieve and sustain 
those who, without them, would fall yiptims to the bUcJkeAt despair. We 
^ave, therefore, no occasion Xo prove to you, tihat the unn|fhteonfi com 
and ^ro%dsion laws produce an ipqalculaij^le «^aount of di9tre«8 amongK 
the working classes, and that t^t present lihe bA^oful in;^Uien«e «f tlutfe 
laws is acutely felt throu|(hout the whole country. Suffixs^ U to assoR 
you, that the working classes know full well from what source their 
sufferings proceed,. and aro resolutely de terminer to do all In their poirer, 
by mpral and peaceful means, to produce a radical change in tUe preaeot 
wicked and criiel system. Such a change cannot^ in 4he^ opinion, be 
effected^ without a total and imme^isite anm^^ation of the monopoly of 
food. 

" 3y your timely assistance, yofli have invigorated our hopes of a 
^p^edy imprgveqiont in the state of our aflp^irs ; you have phowu, tbit 
you nol^ in just contempt the sne&rs and opposition of those whoap- 
]pear \o rest satisfied with promulgating the precepts, without eofordog 
obedieucfi to, or denouncing the violation of, that Chdsttian chaxity wbiob 
forms the practice of the real disciple of J^esus. You have causal 
thousands, who could only see aTeinstal^ment of their prosperiiy throngb 
the hIoo<^ vista of revolution, to stay their unhallowed thougj^Os, and to 
withhold their hands from violence. Youjc reward hereafter will he great 
Here you will receive, at least, all that the people have to offer, — tk 
heartfelt thanks and sincere prayers of millions who r^oioe in your aid; 
amongst whom the members of the Me^nchester Opera^Te Aaaociation 
dcsixe to be considered not the lea^t ^picere. 

<* On beh^lif g/ the Afsociat^n, 

** Passed at a meetind^ of members, Augitot 19, 1841." 

J. J. FiNNiGAN, at the request of the ol^airm(Ui> then addressed the 
meeting in very ^uitaole and appropri,?te t^rm^. 

The J^v. Mr. ]yX>KE«.aow moved tl^.^dpptioa of the addfesa* 

Th,e Revt Mr. Mas&ib seconded the metioB,^ and hoped the ^peratire 
^spciaUon would not cease their e0^rt^ sH^ainst monopoly uptil tbcv 
were crowned with victory. 

The Chairman having addressed the deputation in very appro 
priate teims, and given tMiu the nghthand of fellowship, they retire<i 
amid loud cheers. 

The Rev. ^r. IVTassii^ requested that gentlemen' would, on thr 

' lo^owiug duy, furnish th^e meeting with statements respecting the 

pondltiquAf the agrioultus^l districts, in order that. the fullest con- 

i4^i^Mpft m^ht \^ f iveu to tbe.»u^jefit. 
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The Rev. Wtllfam Jokcs, of Bolton, moved a TOte of thanks to Dr. 
Cox, fbr his conduct in the chair ; which was seconded by the Rer* Tk 
Tho&ias, of Pont ypool academy, and carried with applause. 

Dr Cox acknowledged the compliment in suitable terms, and said, 
thoDgh he could not properly put the last resolution, there was another 
which he could state, and that was that he would use his utmost 
exertions to' carry out what had been so clearly demonstrated to be tl^e 
wishes of the conference, if necessary, in London, for a similar 
purpose. 

The conference then adjourned, about a quarter to nine o^clock, till 
the following morning. 



FRIDAY, AUGUST 20. 



The doors were opened shortly after nine o'clock, for the admission of 
ministers and the public ; but it was half-past nine before the hall wa^ 
l^alf filled, a great many of the members having returned home. At a 
quarter to ten o'clock the chair was taken by 

The Rev. Thomas Spencer, A.M., of Hinton Charterhouse, near. 
Bath, the president of the day. He said, if they concluded the la^t 
day of the conference as well as they had concluded every other day, he 
i*or one shonld.be perfectly satisfied. (Hear.) There was one thing on 
tailing that chair that he regretted, and that was, that if the church of 
Kiigland was to be represented in this conference, it had not been 
represented by a man who, in his opinion, onght to be in thil chair, and 
that was the Archbishop of Dublin, an enlightened and zealous corn-law 
repealer. He knew there was not a man in England who had clearer 
views on tbis subject than Archbishop Whateley. He had learnt, 
^rom a person living in his house, that, were it not for his being 
fettered as he was by the boncls which churchmen were bound with, he 
would take a conspicuous part in this subject ; but, sitqi^ted as he wa|^ 
he could not. That excellent roan said, that, if they were in conversation 
with any one, and wanted to know if he were an honest and intelligent 
person with whom they conversed, introduce the subject of the com laws. 
If that were the test of honesty and integrity, he was glad they could 
5itand it. However, this conference had acted so well, and had got sp 
much respect, that it would not be the last conference unless the corn 
la^» s were repealed. If they did not wish to see a conference in London 
—if they did not wish to see every minister aUenfcled by three or four of 
his congregation — if ihey did not wish to see Exeter Hall filled by 5,0C0 
people, they must repeal the corn laws. He wished th«» youngf men of 
Manchester, the Young Men's Anti-Monopoly Association, could spare 
money to go up at the same time. For he was sorry to say that theie 
^vas a gin-drinking public opinion, and a freeman's public opinion in 
London, that wanted to throw out Lord.Jolm KusselL And the liceuser^ 
^iciuallers also wished to throw him out, because he wished to rostnct 
them; and they cared more about selling strong drink, than for th^ 
iib$rti(i& of the people. He could lik^ to dmw a Utile public ophiibafr^m 
ueri", that when her majesty went to parliament, she mighty gowafieid on 
thci broese of iVee trade. And let the Idrds spiritual, whp did not thM^' 
it too secular to attetid to politics in tbe house of lords, though th^y 
thougl^t it ver>' secular to meet on t^o cor^ lawt^ consider theca 
tilings, (Hear.) If these young men went to London, and lined tb 
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(^roaches to parliament, instead of the idle mob who went for mere 
curiosity ; if they had a few of the young suS'cring men of Man- 
chester there, to call out '* No com laws !'' he thought the present 
session would see the com laws destroyed. However, whether the young 
men of Manchester would go up or not, they, the ministers of reUgion, 
would pledge themselves to answer the first call. They had entered into 
the work; for, whether popular or unpopular, they were in for it. 
(Laughter.) As for himself, he had been advocating certain seutimenu 
wUh respect to the new poor law and tcetotalisra ; for he appeared there 
as a Rechabite, and had encountered much opposition, and therefore it 
would take a good deal to intimidate him; ard his own opinion was, 
that if a man thought freely and acted freely, every person would allow 
him to do so. If they were summoned to meet in c<mncil in London »s 
in Manchester, he thought the ministers of religion would be in their 
proper position, and which few of them had never been yet. It was their 
business to stand in the gap. Why had noblemen so many chaplains, but 
that they should occasionally reason respecting righteousness ? Why had 
they clergymen for gaols, and ministers of religion in all directions, ii' 
they were not to declare the counsel of (iod to all alike 1 And when he 
read of John the Baptist (who was a teetotaller), telling Herod that it 
was not lawful for him to have his brother's wife — when he heard of Knox 
telling kings of their faults, and nobles of their crimes — of a Latimer 
preaching until his offence was such that he was required to recant— 
when he heard of the giants of those days, he was ashamed of the small 
men of our time. He was wishful that there should be giants also in 
our time- that the ministers of religion of our days should be fearless in 
speaking the truth. He had to make a remark on the business of thi? 
day. Hitherto there had been a little restriction, and it was necessarr. 
All law was the giving up of personal liberty for the public good, aiul hf 
admired the conduct of the committee in this respect. But they had now 
get through their resolutions; they had carried the address to the people 
and to our beloved queen. They had carried their petition to the par- 
liament, whom they would love if they would let them, but not unleai 
they did right. And now, if there were gentlemen who had not ezprehM'd 
their opinions, and they thought they ought to be expressed, — if there 
were those who had yet difficulties or arguments which they wished to 
urge, they had Mr. Cobden to answer any questions. If there were any 
such, this would be a day of liberty and freedom; and this meeting 
should be a lesson to the other side, This was no hole-and-corner meet- 
ing. The people of Manchester said, "If you have any doubt as to the 
distress in Manchester, we don't want you to believe us; but make in- 
quiries for yourselves; and if you do not see it, we are here to answer 
any questions ; and if we do not satisfy your minds, decide against us." 
This was the way in which a man of truth always acted ; for when ther 
saw a man seeking the light, they might be convinced that be was right 
The Rev. J. W. Massie said, it was considered desirable to make a 
small addition to the committee to "wind up the affairs of the conference; 
and that four gentlemen should be put upon it from !§cotland. He moveJ, 

" That the following names be added to the executive committee already ap- 
pointed : The respective chairmen, viz., the Rev. T. Adkins, the Rev. William 
Chaplin, and the Rev. T. Spencer, (Dr. Cox being already named ;) witli Dr. 
Yaughan, of London ; the Rev. .Tohn M'Gilchrist, and Rev. James Robertvtm, 
of Edinburgh ; and ths Rev. Alex. Harvey, and Rev. T. PuUar, of Olaagow.' 

The Rev. G. Hoylk, of StaVbriilge, said: Mr. Chairman, after all 

that has been said of the great distress which is prevailing in variou> 

arta of the country, you and the meeting will be surprised when I sa) 

*re are in the north- eastera districts near Manchester 200,000 soul* 
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fofwhom noonehadyet Apoken, — Stockport^ Ashtoiiy Stalybridge, Dn* 
^infield, and Oldham. When, ten years ago, the providence of God led 
me to Stalybridge, all was prosperity ; each man had labour for his hands 
and wages for his labour, but now it is quite the reverse. In my 
adopted town we are not yet reduced to that distressing state of prira- 
lion and misery of which Tve have heard, but we are on the highway to 
it. There is diatress, and that very great, which I have witnessed. I 
entered a poor man's house the other day, and on going up stairs I found 
in one comer of the room a voung man laid in a bed, and the mother in 
another, both under a wasting disease, and no one to earn a farthing for 
tbem. There were numbers also walking the streets without employment. 
1 think there was a mistake as to the way in which this question hai 
been discussed. There has been too much time spent in considering 
whom repeal would injure. The question to me seems to be whether 
the corn law is just to the community in general; and, if not, down 
with it; it ought to be repealed. It never entered into my mind to sup- 
pose that wages were regulated according to the food a man eats, but 
according to U e demand for labour. The spinners would say, ** Only 
let us have wc k and we shall have wages. When trade was ^ood, pla- 
cards were ^e a upon the walls, so many hands wanted, and liberal 
wages given." 

The Rev. I'eteii Gunn, Catholic parish prilst, of Eastern Temple, 
county Fermanagh, said, he came to tender conference the moral ener- 
gies and determination of 3,000 people in Ireland against that inhuman 
law, which destroyed thousands for want of food. If the Irish people 
knew conference as well as he did, who had not set foot in England till 
Monday last, they would unite heart and hand. He trusted that the end 
of this beginning would be, that England and Ireland would know each 
other belter on the subject of the com laws. When Mr. Spencer, last 
night, at the tea party, said there were Roman Catholic priests attending 
this conference, it was received wiih a burst of cheering, for which he 
returned his most cordial thanks. The editor of the Evening Mail, Dublin, 
though he had a sister a nun, and had been a catholic himself, blackguarded 
the catholics, lest he should not be thought a good Protestant. (Question.) 
A hired scribe had recommended to the incoming government, to seize all 
the catholic priests of Ireland, and transport them ; but the scribe little 
knew that those who attempted to carry this into effect roust climb to the 
t*k over the corses of seven millions of the people of Ireland. There was 
no utility in the coi-n law; it alienated the aifecdons of other countries 
from England^ they thought her a proud and monopolising nation ; it 
starved the poor of England ; it profited only the pampered few. The 
Times was beginning to say, that the sliding scale was a corrupt system. 
As to Ireland, that oppressed country, with high rents, heavy taxe% and 
tithe to pay, it was said if the com laws were to be repealed^ then rents 
would fall,' and distress would come upon the country. No; he would 
say not upon the people, but upon a few landlords, there might be some 
reduction of income. The rents must come down. ^Hear.) In Ireland 
the daughters and sons of the farm tenant did the agricultural labour, 
instead of hired labourers as in England, with no wages but their humble 
fare ; and, but for this, these high rents could not be paid. There was 
poverty in every valley ; the people were so naked and miserable, that 
perhaps one fourth staid at home, though taught their duty by the church 
to attend divine worship, because of their rags. 

'llie Chairman said, with so many persons to address the meeting, 
something must be done to keep each speaker within a limited time. 
Some thought that the persons whose names were called were desirous to 
speaK; that was not so; they were requested bj^ ihe commiMnp, ori*e~ 
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mended hj Bom6 friend, while others were charged from home to deliver 
ameseage for their people, sad woald be ashamed to return wf thout de- 
livering it In fntore, no epenker would speak more than ten niinutea 
He hoped that none would use Tituperative langaage against any man : 
our desire was to do good to all. 

The Rev. G. Harris. Independent minister, of Ringwood, Hant«, came 
by the wish of Mr. Cobden, to make a few statements as to the conditioa 
of the poor in his neighbourhood. It was remarkable that, during con- 
ference, not a single communication or statement had been made as to 
the state of the people in the great corn-growing counties of Norfulk, 
Essex, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Dorset, and Hants. He thought it might 
be shonrn, that the agricultural labourers in some of these couuties were 
snffering greatly. The other side of Southampton, the labourers did not 
work 12 hours a day, and got wood and turf cheap from the New Forest. 
A few of the farmers allowed their labourers to purchase wheat at 6d. per 
bushel less than the market price. Potatoes they were allowed to grow 
la the farmer's fields at 4d. per rood. One clergyman told him, that tlie 
farm men who took care of the horses got 9s. a week. The average 
amount of wages was not more than 78. $ the common wages were 8s. ; 
but, as there was little work in winter, 73. M'ould be the average of the 
year. Deducting £3. 10s. for rent of their cottage and garden, this would 
leave £18.108. or six Shillings a week to the labourer; and, if six 
persons in family, that was not quite 2d. per head. These were the 
vages throughout Ote whole agricultur^l district in which he lived. He 
Would ask the chairman, what provision will be made for the use of any 
communications that might be sent hereafter from the country ? 

The Rev. William M'Kerbow said, that many had been received from 
agricultural districts, nf which a digest should be made. 

The Chaibman said, gentlemen were about to speak from those very 
districts, and he would call upon the Rov. Mr. Good, of Oosport, Hants. 

The Rev. John Everett Good, of Gosport, spoke a» follows : — Befnra 
I enter upon the general question, I beg, Mr. Chairman, testate in reply to 
my friend Mr. Harris, that there was giren yesterday to this meeting a brief 
report of the state of the poor in the district from which I come ; and I 
regret to say, that thoir cundition i^ Ter^' dt^plorable, partly from the want 
of employment, and partly, and more especially, from the high price of pro- 
Tisi ous. I beg to offer my cnngrdtolaiious tb the meethig in seeing yoo, 
sir, occupy the chair on thisoccasion. If there be one gentleman more tHIn 
another to whom the success of the anti-bread tax movement is indebted, 
you, sir, are that gentleman. If the auspicious day should ever arrive when 
you occupy the episcopal see of his Lordship of Exeter, or any other on 
wbieh you would shed lustre and confer dignity, I shall regard the eleva- 
tion aa your desert. I have been anxious to say a few words on this occa- 
sion, that I may diseharge the duty I owe to my constituents. I hare to 
state the sympathy of a gallant admiral, the brother of the £arl of Rad- 
nor, (who, \\k9 the noble earl now on the platform, is distinguished by his 
zeid in this great cause,) with the object of this convention, and to ex- 
press his helief that it cannot fail to do good. Of this gentleman it is only 
right la say, aud I wiU say this only, that a more noble-minded man, or 
a warmer friend of the Anti'Bread-Tax Society dees not exist I may 
81^ also, that liliat most excellent man. Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart M.P. 
for Foi^mouth, the faithful friend of the late Dr. Morrison, of China, 
cordially sympathises with the meastu'es of free trade, and hopes that 
great good will result from this meeting. I am also authorised to state 
that the Catholic priest and Wesleyau lainister of ray town, are entirely 
nrt;ent with your great purposes* One gentleman, a fai'mer, hay fur* 
^ me with a scale, showing th# different prices of wheat betwecil 
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Berlin $n(i tfai4 oountry for &e Isst.ftfly years. Thia gentleinuiy who 
was a rara avits in terrii, has expressed his willingness to niake any sacri* 
fice for the destaruction of the com laws. We hare been honoured with 
the condemn9.tion of an opposing press, and charged with becoming med« 
dling politicians, I regard the charge with the most perfect indifference, 
and take it for what it is worth. It cannot be of much consequence what 
that scribe may say who will justify the interference of the church, so as 
to determine the character of the last elections, and yet to condemn mi- 
nisters of religion for meeting calmly to discuss the sufferings of the poor 
in connexion with high prices of food. (Hear, hear.) But how ntvnds 
the case ? I -tarn to the patriarchal age, and the first great promise of 
mercy after the deluge, was that seed time and harvest should continue to 
the end of the world. I look' to the Leyitical dispensation, and there I 
find that the comers of the field of com were to be left for the poor. If a 
sheaf were to be overlooked by the proprietor, it was to be left for the 
poor. When Nehemiah the reformer read the book of the law, it was to 
be followed by a feast to the people, and portioHs were to be sent to those 
for whom notiiing was prepared. The first question for discussion in the 
primitive church, was the distinction between preaching the gospel and 
serving the tables of the poor. The highest commendation bestowed on 
the apostolicchurcbes was their forwardness to minister to the wants of 
the poor, especially poor saints. This was the cause ofthe apostles, and 
they are the true successors of these hoi}' men who trcaH in their steps 
of benevolence and charit}'. Believing, as I do, that the com laws are 
amongst the most prolific causes of the distress of the poor, I am deci- 
dedly opposed to their existence. I believe they are at entire variance 
with the spirit oi the gospel. I am happy that this meethig has avoided 
allusion to ptkrty politics, as much so, perhaps, as it was in human nature 
to do. I hope t)ie cause will now progress without interruption. We 
must take care that it does not settle down on the cushion of slumber, 
as many others have dgne which once promised great things to the world. 
Let us be firm, cordifil, temperate, and persevering, and we shall be 
among the greatest benefactors of the land. This is the first time of our 
meeting, it must not be the last. We this day put oiu* hands to a caaie 
wkich we dare not abandon till we triumph, and then we shall see our fh- 
voiyred country great glorious, and free. (Applause.) 

Daring Mr. Good's speech, Thomas Gisborae, Esq., M.P., entered the 
room, and was invited upon the platform. 

The Rev. Mr. Malben, of Chichester, Sussex, was not ashamed to 
avow himself a political dissenter; he considered this was a politico* 
nligious meeting on a politico-religions question. He had been in 
Chichester IS years; he had been sent by his p«>ple wbo In^ paid his 
expenses, and he came with the godd-will of the citizens generally, and 
the Wesleyaa minister there said, he too should like to go, bat he could 
not. The mechanics of Chichester, if they had constant employment, 
wonld be satisfied with their wages; but they were without work during 
four months every year, and suffered much, being above seeking parochial 
pay. The labourers' wages were 2s. or 2s. 6d. a day ; but they were out 
of work five or six months of the year, and were supported by the pariah 
and priyate charity. The most respectable agricultural labourers around 
Chichester and in Western Sussex, were two thirds of them in constant 
empUiyment, getting from Us. to I Ss. a week, but notwithstanding thii^ 
they were much distressed in consequence of the high price of com; 
for although their wages had been raised one sixth, they had to pay more 
than doable for their bread! (Hear.) Since the poor law they luul lost 
their " bread mQaey,** an aUnwance in proportion to the number of cbfld- 
ren. The labourer oeidd vbt hay xueat or bftepU) and iiVed dmeh on 



bread and potatoes. The wages must be iregafded as charity wages ; for 
no agricultural labourer could make a bargain with bis employer; and ia 
harvest the labourer did not kuow what he should get till his work was 
done. [The speaker, referring to the new poor law. cries of " QneBtion** 
interrupted him, and the chairman decided that he was out of order.] 

The Rev. M. A. Garvey, of Londtiu, said, many facts have been 
laid before the conference demonstrating the frightful effects of the com 
laws on the comfurt and health of the manufacturing population. Per- 
mit me to direct your attention to the equally ruinous consequences they 
have bad on the agiicultural people. Ireland is principally an agricul- 
tural country, but have the com laws protected the happiness of her 
children? Far from it. I tell you, rev. fathers and brethren, that those 
pictures of British wretchedness which have been laid before you ar« 
comfort itself compared with the misery of Ireland. (Hear.) A friend 
of mine, on going into one of the hovels of Ireland, observed a pig in 
the principal lining room, and on asking why it was permitted, received 
the reply, " Arrah! an* sure who has a better right to it? isn't it himself 
that pays the rint?" (Laughter.) And so it is. The wretched cottier of 
Ireland is obliged to sell his pig, his corn, his everything, in order to 
retain a few potatoes for his miserable subsistence. Many more facti 
might be laid before you, but you yourselves present the most strikinii, 
the most emphatic and conclusive evidence of the iniquity of the com 
laws. What slrange and powerful Impulse is it which has collected you 
together from the most distant parts of the empire, and drawn you from 
the retirement and tranquillity of your usual avocations ? It mast be 
something singular, fur the present convocation is unique in ecclesidn- 
tical history. Our enemies say we are interested parties, that we fear 
for our own livelihood. This cannot apply to the great majority, who 
have been deputed by their people, fiut though it could be said of all, 
Is not the objection a two-edged sword, that cuts both ways, showing at 
the same time our selfishness and the oppression we suffer from thuse 
unmerciful laws ? I am amdous, however, that the Conference should 
tell the noble earl and the hon. member on the platform, that they should 
tell the country and the senate, that it is our boast and glory that we 
dwell in the affections of our people, (Applause,) that npon the 
affectionate relationship subsisting between us and our people de- 
pend much of the comfort of our lives and the usefulness of oor 
labours, (Applause,) that they surroand us with a barrier of kindly 
and tender feeling, and that in seasons of adversity they will suffer to 
extremity before they will allow that adversity to touch their minister. 
If, therefore, according to our enemies, we feel the effects of these laws, 
how constant and urgent must have been the sufferings of our people 
from the same cause when the tide has at length overflown that barrier, 
and driven us together in alarm to consult for our personal safety ? The 
com laws are called protective laws. Whom do they protect? Who are the 
belligerents? Are they two parties of unequal power, so that one requires 
to be protected from the grasping ambition of the other ? Does the party 
requiring protection fear that the other will take away its natural and 
inherent rights, and leave it forlorn and destitute ? No ; it is the powerful 
and mighty, the rich and haughty that require protection from the weak, 
and humble, and wretched. Those, whose eyes stand out with fatness, 
who have more than heart can wish, require protection from those who 
are perishing with hunger. They fear lest their luxuries and superfltn- 
ties should be taken away and turned into bread for the perishing and 
destitute ; and because they thus fear they enact laws which aggravate the 

■*imary curse, and declare that man shall not eat bread even in the 
^t of his face. (Applause.) I am glad to find that an ac^oammeBt 



of the couference to London has been suggested, without this, your pro^ 
ceedings, though not nugatoiy, will have a smaller effect than they 
would if the powers that be should see you prepared to take another 
step in that course of which this is the initiaL (Applause.) We have th» 
people with us, we have a large portion of the senate with us> and, from 
the significant intimation given to the country by the recent appointment 
in the chapel royal« we may safely infer that our cause is looked upon 
with favour in Idgh quarters. (Applause.) We have every thing, t-^ere- 
fore, to encourage us, and nothing to fear. Let us go forward in the 
strength of the X^ird, and not cease our exertions till our benevolent and 
Christian object be fully accomplished. (Applause.) 

Mr. M'Kekrow said there had been no motion as to the adjournment 
to London. It was a subject which required serious and calm delibera< 
tion in committee. 

The Rev. Gkorge Armstrong, of Bristol, said, that having been 
desirous of introducing a proposition to the notice of the meeting, 
^hich the committee had thought it inexpedient to embrace,— he now 
rose, although without any specific object, to express in a few words the 
gratifying impressions he had derived from his attendance on this great 
and instructive meeting. With respect to the question of the com 
laws, after the discussion it had had, there was in^truth nothing to add. 
It h<id occurred to him that, in a certain sense, this meeting bad convert- 
ed them all into tillers of the soil ; for clear it was, that they had effectu- 
ally winnowed the subject of every fallacy, and from the determioation 
evinced, no less clear it was, that having put their hands to the plough^ 
they would never look back, until, by the blessing of the Most High, 
they had finished their work, and carried it to that victory, which none 
more gladly tliau Victoria herself — auspicious name — would sanction 
and secofe for her sufieriug people. He .regretted that more of the de- 
nomination to which he belonged, had not responded to the call which 
had been made to them. Had they done so, their impressions would 
hare been not less happy than his own. They could nut but have ad- 
mired the eloquence, they could not but have loved the philanthropy, 
they could not but have acknowledged the accurate and extensive ac- 
qaaintance with the subject, which had been exhibited, and not least, 
wouJ4h%ve been honoured with the demonstrations of sympathy which 
had been afibrded bv the presence and aid of a nobleman, high in rank, 
but higher still in tne virtue and patriotism by which he was actuated. 
One wotd more he could not forbear from adding. Their Rev. Chair- 
man, on the first morning of their meeting, had read to them some 
passages from the authorised prayers of the established church, in order 
to prove how much in accordance with the principles they advocated 
were the sentiments and desires expressed in those prayers He had 
himself been a minister of that church ; but though it had been his 
fortune subsequently lo dissent from her doctrines, he could not but 
retain a reverence and affection for many portions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, from which he would now read but two short extracts, 
and then, with thanks for the kindness of the meeting, resume his seat, 
aiid give place to others. And now there remained a petition to bo 
added, ia which he could not but anticipate the affectionate concur- 
rence of every heart present. It was in behalf of one whose name was 
allied with every thought of dearest interest tcJ them as men and citi- 
zens,— of her whose political travail had already commenced, and 
whose anxieties of a difl'erent nature were so soon to ensue :— 
J^ Almighty God, the fountain of all goodness, we humbly beseech 
Inee to bless our gracious Queen, Victoria. Endue her with thy holy 
spirit ', enrich her with thy heavenly grace j prosper her with all hap- 
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piness, and bring her to thine everlasling kingdom, through Jeius 
Christ, our Lord." 

Mr. -Massie announced that there were a few resolutions as matters 
of detail and arrangement,* — one concerned the magistracy by tvhose 
liberal kindness xre had been permitted to assemble in this mn^nificent 
atnd-enmraodioiis hall, and another the domestic hospitality which the 
ihiniMers have received while attending the conference ; one regarded 
the subsequent proceedings of ministers who had attended conference, 
which the committee would suggest as expedient to be adopted, and 
another had reference to the Manchester ministers who had convened 
this conference ; the last, and most important, he believed, regarded the 
Council of the Anti-Corn-Law League, who had so efficiently aided our 
ihovements, co-mjeraling whenever it was necessary, with a liberality 
which never said ** Wo" to any thing of expense relating to ttris con* 
ference., and were about to present an address to the conference, in 
company with Mr. George Thompson. 

The Rev. W. Gtles, Baptist minister, of Liverpool, Tose, amidst 
diieersand erics of " Spoke." Hesaid he had waitedjarixiously expecting 
that some of the delegates from the second sea-port in the world, con- 
taining a population of about 300,000 souls, would have spoken to the 
question ; but, as this had not been done, he begged to be heard, espe- 
cially as he had been, limited to live minutes yesterday, and h'ad some 
important facts to communicate, both in respect to Stoekport and Liver- 
piool. He had just been infarmted, that in the former pfacenirre hon- 
drcd hands had been thrown out of work from Messrs. Ketr and Co.'?, 
and that by next week eleven hundred would share a similar fate from 
the firm of Messrs. Lane and Co 's, which, at an average of three per 
sons to a family, would leave six thousandindividuals destitute of the 
means of subsistence, — a startling fact. In Liverpool It wtrs com- 
puted that sixty thousand of the inhabitants were doomed to^drag oat 
their existence m cold, damp cellars ; and freights bnmght only aboot 
dne-half the remuneration to the ship-owner that they did three or fotir 
years ago. It was, moreover, the easiest thing possible to sho«', 
that the corn law was an ti -philanthropic, anti-patriotic, and anti- 
Christian. (Hear.) Anti-phila'nthropic, because it robs, at the rate 
of several millions per annum, by far the most numerous, by far the 
most taxed, and ten thousand times the poorest part of the natieA, to 
enrich those who, at the very enactment of this iniquitonis impost, 
Were rolling in luxury. (Hear. ) Anti-patriniic, because it ewdanj^en 
the peace of the nation and the safety of the British confstiintion. 
(Hear.) Did **e wish our patriotic Queen to reign ? Yes ! Did we 
desire that her throne may be adorned with the olive bratich of peace 
and the horn of plenty*? Yes ! Then that throne m*st rest upon the 
basis of inviolable justice to a/Z. He, for one, joined heartily in the 
national wish, that Britannia might ru/e supreme amongst thentitions; 
but, he said, let her rule in equity and lighteousncss, like theGdd who 
rules the universe. (Cheers.) That the corn law wSis anti- Christian 
had agatii and again been shown, by its direct oppositiun to the spirit 
and testimony of God's most holy word. He had perceived, with grief, 
that the details which this great conference had edoc^d served to proTC 
the accuracy of a -statement made to him Bome time ago, by'Mr. Cba?. 
Dickens, the distinguished Bbz, whom he was proud to name as an oM 
pupil. W hiie speaking to him of his graphic description of a puorhouse, 
in one of his niost talentedproductions, Oliver Twist, he said, ** Charles, 
the world says you taust have spent your life in a poorhouse, to have 
described it so strikingly .»» Mr. Dickens smiled, and replied, '* 1 never 
nared What is called a poorhouse in my life ; but the '^vhtftt nation 



is a poorhonsc, and joa need not f^o far frpm your ow» do&n to m» 
faithful illustratiuoa of Tvhat I bave writtpn." (Hpar, bear ) A« Ihc 
time assigned him had now just expired, he would conclude with a 
new version of a stanza in the National Anthem, the spirit and prayer 
of which he hoped both liis brethren and himself would take with 
them : — 

O Lord, our God, anse, 

Dtnlroy monopolies, 
And com laws sore: 

Confound saeh politieSt 

I'ruaUato all knavish tricka. 

On tbee our hopfs we fix: 
God save the poor I 

The Re7. Joaepb Sedgwick, Baptist minister, of Brighton, said^ h« 
nas sent here by. the poor of a people that felt deep distress ; and, ia 
conseqvfence.ot the fear of God, and on the principles of hamanity 
alone, did they send him here- And his earnest hope was, that he 
should Ro home prayings not only for the destruction of monopoly, bat 
ol (;ovetou8Des8 also of every kind. 

The K«v- J. W. Massie then moved, and the Rev. W. M'Kbkrow 
seconded a motion, that Mr. Thomas Gisbome should be requested to 
address the conference. 

A momentary misapprehension occasioned here some interruptioBy 
which ceased after the cause was explained. 

Mr. GiSBORVE then came forward, and said, I beg to assure you that 
I did not come into this room with the slightest idea that I should be 
called upon to address this meeting. I do not stand now before you with 
any wish to address you, if. disagreeable to any portion of ihe meeting* 
(Applause. ** Go ou.") It has happened to me both to hear and to read 
in print many calumnious statements with respect to the objects of this 
meeting. (Hear.) I have heard their very right, their object, and the 
motives that suggested this meeting very much calumniated, and when I 
did so, I said, I have entertained so different an opinion ou all these 
points, that at least I will do myself the pleasure of going amongst these 
gentlemen and judging for myself. It is true that we are here aJl agita* 
tors together, and our agitatiun has been denounced in very high places, 
at least by those who we expect will be in very high places speedily, — 
for I liave heard men who are expected to be high in office in a very 
short time, state that it was inexcusable to excite the people on the sub- 
ject of their food. Dry bread, then, is so exciting a subject to the British 
people, that it must not be mentioned amongst you. ( Applause^ You 
must not even suggest to the people of England, that any course of le< 
gielation can take place under which they should have a sufficient supply 
of dry bread. I dare say you may tell the working people about such 
things as stamps and conveyances on real property ; but to suggest to 
them tiiat under any system of legislation they and their families should 
have a sufficiency of bread for their support, — those who venture to do 
sOj — this Conference and the Anti-Corn-Law League, are denounced alto- 
gether as unprincipled agitators, because they bring this subject before 
the British public. One reason why I approve of this conference is this, 
when we see ministers of the Christian religion of all denominations 
called together, coming together, sent by their people, coming willingly 
Qo doubt, but sent and their expenses paid by tlieir people, to ai^iiate 
such a subject as this, we have a great security that it will be agitated 
in a manner not ynivortby of that profession which they adoiai, and who, 
instead of bringing danger, would bring security into the agitation 

of this subject, We are told that these oom laws are for the proteotioa 

of the lM>d«d int^rett, and on that point I havi a|iertonaI quarrel '"**^ 
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these laws, because they don't protect me. I am a large farmer; I oc 
eupy 500 acres of land at the present time. These com laws are made 
in order to enable the farmers in Lincolnshire and in £ssez to grow corn 
for the supply of the British people. A price of between 60s. and 708. 
is necessary for that purpose ; but I cannot grow com at 60s. or 70s. If 
I were to attempt to do iJiat in North Derbyshire, I should be ruined. 
Now I want to know why, if the principle of protectioa is good for the 
farmer in Lincolnshire and Essex, why am I not to be protected also" 
(Hear;) why should they raise the farmers of Lincolnshire and Essfx 
just up to the thawing point, and leave me below zero ? (Hear.) That 
▼ery thing proves that the principle is just good for nothing; for it is not 
applicable even to all the agriculturists of this country. Suppose you try 
to apply the principle of protection to trade and manufactures ; and then 
I want to Imow why, miniy years ago, the old women who, by dint of 
great labour and saliva, spun twist, were not protected against the spin- 
ning jennies. Why did yon not say to them, " Never mind ; let foreigners 
adopt these new-fangled things if they please; we will secure to you that 
best of all markets, the home market. None of these stuffs spun in this 
new way shall come in \o interfere with you. We will protect British 
industry ; you shall spin by the distaff as before, and shall have the com- 
mand of the home market." (Laughter.) What state would our maou- 
factures have been in now, if such had been the protection to them t 
Let me tell you, as a British farmer, that agriculture, ii not quite in 
that state, is verging towards the same state, on account of this protec* 
tion. It is said, that the com laws are for the protection of agriculture ; 
I tell you that these com laws are for the destruction of good agricul- 
ture. Their object is to give the ma:cimum of rent and of produce, with 
the least possible production; (Hear, hear;) it is to enable people V) 
fbrm badly, in order to keep up and maintain that most cherished of all 
the fancies of British landowners, to have their tenants thoroughly de. 
pendant upon them, by never granting leases. (Immense applause.) 
British agriculture would flourish, ay, and Britons would be able togrovr 
com, in competition with any other kingdom in the world, if it had a fair 
chance, if it were not for this protection. Why does no man think of em- 
barking any considerable capital, and very few any considerable degree 
of skill, education, or enterprise whatever, in agriculture ? We all know, 
that in all the midland counties, at least, (there are some counties, cer- 
tainly, where they grant leases,) almost anything is enough to set a man 
up in a farm. A discarded gentleman's servant, or any man, who has 
saved a hundred pounds, without knowing anything at all about the 
business, if he can buy two or three cows, can set up a farm. (Hear.) 
That is the reason of the miserable state in which agriculture exists, 
throughout a great part of this country. If they were obliged to enter 
into competition with all the world, they would be enabled to do it just 
as our manufacturers have done. Why should not the same skill and 
advantages apply in agriculture as in manufactures? (Hear.) It would 
be exactly the same in both ; but you make laws against good agricul- 
ture, against good occupation of the land in this country, which dis- 
courage any man from embarking his skill and capital in agriculture; 
for what man in his senses would embark a large capital or much skill 
in agiicultiire, while this vexata qitestio of the com laws is hanging over 
it? So that, instead of being a farmers' question, it is merely a ques- 
tion which keeps the farmers in a state of dependance. (Hear, hear.) 
I am quito aware that there must be a struggle while the thing is getting 
to its natural bearings ; but afterwards we shall all do well. The ques- 
of the com laws cannot regulate profits ; that will regulate itself; it 
ir proportion to the same skill and capital applied in other lines of 
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business ; but tlie farmer then, taking a farm under such circumstances, 
would feel that he was treading on secure ground ; men would educate 
their children to be farmers, as has been done in manufactures ; men of 
capital would embark largely in farming; and British agriculture would 
be able to compete with the world; at least, from long experience in 
farming, these are my opinions on the subject. (Applause.) There is 
only one other point upon which I will say a word. You have heard 
much of how necessary it is that we should be independent of other 
nations for our food. Does not every one of us — does not every one in 
the higher and middle classes, every one above the poorest class — when 
be sits down to breakfast, call three quarters of the world to his assist- 
ance ? Does he uot call upon Asia for his tea, on America for his sugar, 
and on Africa for the labourers to grow it for him? (Hear.) Then be- 
fore we apply this rule of independence of foreign nations to the lower 
classes, we should give them an option; we should say to them, " W^e 
don't take a meal for which we are not more or less dependent on foreign 
nations ; and we give you your choice, whether you will be dependent 
like us, or independent." (Hear, hear.) Suppose a man of the lower 
classes comes to a legislator, and says, ** Now, there is no corn in 
England ; at least if there is, it is so dear that, with my metms, I 
cannot acquire it ; let me go to Hamburg, where it is much cheaper, 
there to buy some for myself and my family." The legislator says, 
" Oh, no ; you must be independent of foreigners ; take my word 
for it, independence and an empty belly is the thing for you. 
(Laughter.) We don't practise it, but it is the only thing for you." I 
say the legislator is not the man to choose on that subject. We ought to 
have a parliament elucted by univershl suffrage, just to set at rest this 
question ; for everybody who has a mouth ought to have a voice upon 
it. (Hear.) Universal suffrage may be a very bad thing in general, but 
I think it would be a very right way in settling this question ; for, with- 
out aiming at a pun (though I think a pun is not a bad thing in its way) 
universal suffrage is a much better thing than universal suffering, (Hear,) 
and it is a better thing, also, than a general insurrection, (Hear,) and 
we may have our choice to take between the two. (" Hear," and ap- 
plause.) In conclusion, thanking them for the reception they had given 
him, Mr. Gisbome said, I shall derive this gratification at least, that, 
in consequence, perhaps^ of the few words I have addressed to you, I may 
be known to have cast my lot in amongst you, and to have given my ap- 
probation, both to the object and the means which you have adopted for 
carrying it out ; and I wish most sincerely that the result may be commen- 
surate both with the energy and ability, and also with the honesty and 
praiseworthiness of the motives which have called you together. (Great 
applause.) 

The Chaibman said, the meeting would see that they were only doing 
their duty in hearing the opinions of Mr. Gisbome, a landed proprietor. 
However, he should wish ^em to be unanimous, and therefore he called 
on the gentleman who made the objection, and who wished to say. a few 
words in explanation. 

Mr. Malden said, he had not intended to oppose Mr. Gisbome being 
heard; he was glad that they had heard Mr. Gisbome ; but he thought 
^ey were hardly acting fairly in putting him down, from West Sussex, 
when speaking, as he had thought, to the question, and hearing one who 
was not of the conference. He was anxious to preserve their convention 
from any app*>arance of being too much tinged with whiggery. 

The Rev. Waltf.r Scott, President of Airedale College, near Brad- 
ford, said — I have been called, altogether unexpectedly, to address this 
large andbighly respectable meeting. I bad prepared a few facts' to stat^ 
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to the conference, and sent in my name yesterday to the chairmaii as 

one who wished to speak ; hot I was obliged to leave before my turn 
came ; in consequence of which, I left a statement of some of those 
facts with a minister from Bradford, by whom, I presume, they hare 
been presented to yoa. I am glad, however, of this opportanity of 
saying a few words, because I may be considered as the representative, 
not only of my own congregation, but also as one of the representa- 
tives of the anti-corn-law association at Bradford, who highly approved 
of this meeting, and have signified their approbation, by letter, to all 
the ministers of the town who intended to be present at the confcrrencc. 
I believe, also, that the students of Airedale College, had they been at 
home, would have sent me as their delegate. (Hear, hear ) I must 
own that when I heard of this meeting I nesitated, for a time, whether 
or not to send my name, as approving of its nature and object* to those 
by whom U was called. It was so novel; it might be viewed in so 
many lights, was capable of so many constructions; it was sure to give 
offence in certain Quarters, and would certainly be very moch mis- 
represented. I did not« however, hesitate long ; and, 1 must own, I 
should now have been very sorry if my humble namenad not been 
found in the list of its members, alid associated with the many much 
more respectable and influential names that it will record. (Cheers.} 
There are some denominations of Christians who glory in providing 
*' the poor man's church." I do not say this sarcastically or invidi- 
ously. In proportion as they do so, they are worthy of praise ; and 
they so far subserve the purpose for which the gospel was appointed 
to be preached ; but, whatever claim they may have to this honour, 
the Bible is much better entitled to the epithet of "the poor man*s 
book;" for amongst the many peculiar characteristic properties by 
which it is distinguished from every other book in the world, and ex- 
alted infinitely above them, ihe following is one:— the great importance 
which it attaches to the condition, to the sufferings and enjoyments 
of the poor, and to the treatment which they receive from the commu- 
nity to which they belong. With how much eloquence does it plead 
their cause! How valuable the promises which it makes to those who 
pit> and relieve them! How terrible the threatenings which it denounces 
against their oppressors ! It is not too much to say that, by its repre- 
sentations, God throws the whole weight of his authority and charac- 
ter into the scale of the poor man's rights and claim-s : yes, for he 
assures us that those '* who oppress the poor, reproach their Maker;" 
that "those who give to the poor, lend to the Lord," &c. (Applause.) 
Z could detail many heart-rending facts respecting the poor at Brad- 
ford. The following is only a specimen. A short time since, I went, 
by chance, or rather providentially, into a cellar about perhaps ten or 
twelve feet square, almost destitute of everything that deserved the 
name of furniture, the only home (no other rooms or chambers be- 
longing to it) of a family of five (if not six) individuals, — a father, 
and mother, and three children,— all dependent, at that time, on tbe 
earnings of one child, a daughter, of about fourteen years old. She 
had just come home to dinner. I saw no signs of provision made for 
her. I thought that she looked very grave and dejected; and ( found, 
on inquiry, that there was literally no dinner for her, and that she 
must have returned to the mill as she came. Another day wheu I 
called, I found that the family had nothing on which to dine but a 
few potatoes which had been sent to them by a charitable individual. 
I could relate many facts of a similar natuie. At Bradford, many of 
the combers are in almost as wretched a slate as the hand-loom weavers^ 
and many even of the carpenters and xpasons find it difficult to obtain 
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work. It is easy to prove, it has often been Remonstrated, that this is 
owins; to the operation of the abominable corn laws. But this is not 
merely a poor man^s question. (Hear.) These laws affect very in- 
juriously, and that in many ways, the more wealthy classes; and the 
skill, and thought, and capital^ and enterprise of their employers, are 
as necessary to secure the welfare of the poor as are their own labour 
and industry, — a fact, I am sorry to say, of which many of the poor 
are uot sufficiently sensible. I have to more— 

'*That this conference, without wishing to exercise any authority that its 
constitution does not give, or to prescribe any course to be pursued by its 
members after its dissolution, must believe that considerable efficiency may 
be given to its proceedings, it those of whom it is composed will, in their 
different localities, avail themselves of the press to promote its object, and 
induce their congregations to send petitions to both houses of parliament.*' 

It is with great propriety that this conference disdains all authority 
and presumption; but 1 trust that it will exercise something much 
better and mightier than mere authority, — the moral influence of 
knowledge, and argument, and truth, and justice, before which no 
bad law can stand (Applause.) I have great pleasure in presenting 
the resolution to the approval of the meeting. 

The Rev. H. Solly, Unitarian minister of Yeovil, on rising to second 
the resolution, said that, whilst many meetings were of merely temporary 
interest, the results of that meeting would reach through eternity ; and 
though he individually would not monopolize much of their time, be 
trusted the proceedings would not be hunied. Whilst some gentlemen 
present had come from manufacturing, and others from agricultural dis- 
tiicts, he (Mr. Solly) came from a population which combined the 
miseries of both. The people whom he represented said, ** Wc are 
miserable, we are starving, we are crushed, we cannot speak for our- 
selves — speak for us ;" and he, in reply, had declared that, by the bless- 
ing of God, he would speak. The higher-minded amongst the manufac- 
turing population of the district whence he came, felt that the physical 
evils of their condition, sad though they were, were not the worst to 
which they were subjected. They had within them immortal spirits, 
w hich were cramped and blighted by excessive toil and privation. They 
were degraded, and they knew it. But there was anotlier class, from 
whom, though they spoke not to him as these had, tliere came a 
voice still moi-e mournful,— the voice of vnconsciovs degradation and 
sin. There was one evil resulting from the scanty employment and 
remuneration of the working classes, in his neighbourhood, to which he 
could not help alluding. The absolute dependance of the male workmen 
on their employers was bad enough, but its effects were too often of a 
more deplorable nature with regard to the females. He need not dwell on 
this point ; but he would ask, should their symx^athies have been roused 
in behalf of female purity in the slave states of America, and would they 
refuse to interpose in behalf of the victims of oppression at home? 
(Hear, hear.) But to turn to the rural population. He could, In a few 
WDrds, give them a picture of destitution and wretchedness seldom sur- 
passed. (The rev. gentleman here referred to some statements, ftimishe^ 
him by the surgeon of Ilchester gaol, in reference to the increase of 
crime consequent on extreme poverty. After detailing these cases,) 
" Good heavens!" (exclaimed Mr. Solly) can it be that such r-normities 
as these are occumng daily before our eyes, eighteen hundred years after 
the. promulgation of the gospel of mercy and love ! Surely it is time an 
end should be put to such a state of things!" (Applause.) It had been 
said, in reference to the oppressive system they were then assembled * 
cbe^k, -tbat| adoottting the com laws ought to be repoal^d, (he kindle 
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to be nrpnohoi I ' ;d, and then resumed his- seat, 
the Bible is m' ' Joses, Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, of Wrex- 
book" foramf^ J beard a great deal about the agricultural and 
which it is di™' u^thiug had been said about the mining interests, 
alted infinite* '^a miii'^g district, and was sorry to have to testify 
which it at* Kno exception to the remark of a preceding speaker, 
of the Doo ■^'^wa^ *^^ **"® poorhouse." It was the case with persons 
ttitv to w' 'i?^^ aud small acquirements, that they might be restricted 
their CO /^i^'* here of action without injuiy; but larger and more cnl- 
pit\ar f^% Hi"^^ ^*^'® *'' ^*^®^ sphere, their energies must not be 
atrair f'U'''^they would prey upon themselves. As it was with in- 
sent 'y^' so it '^^^ w^^h nations. It might do to restrict the lethargic 
ter '^'^% his own boundaries, but not the active Briton. It might have 
a? if<'^''^siblef a few- centuries ago, to restrict the energies of British en- 
t' t^^.^^but now that she has made, and is making, snch immense 
fffp^^lxi improvement, you must either stop the march of intellect, 
^^f^flie increase of knowledge, and stay the etpirit of invention in Great 
ciff^n, or you must throw open the whole world for her operation, 
i^^j.,(jse her energies will prey on themselves and on each other, as in 
^^tti^^y ^"^^ ^^> ^^^ great will be the desolation. It might have been 
^toected that the iron trade would havelong flourished, from the impetus 
^ired by the increased use of machinery, and the rage for railways, 
^ . it might have been thought that this trade would not so soon and so 
giid^enly have partaken in the check to its expansion which arrested the 
Qt\xi'ATd course of our manufactures and exports, viz., our illiberal and ex- 
(^tisivc and impolitic tariff. But so it is. Owing to the restrictive duties 
checking consumption, and the speculations in com disordering the cur- 
rency, great depression has succeeded the temporary (might have been, 
with better poli:y, permanent) activity in this trade, and the many fur- 
naces which, a few years ago, were lighted all over the country, are now 
being blown out, one after die other; and, ateach monthly or fortnightly 
settlement of wages, scores, and, in some instances, hundreds of vork- 
men are discharged. In the neighbourhood of Wrexham there were 
now many hundreds out of work, who, with their familioB, most famitb 
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. the British name. It was a question of chatity, and he 
, in addition to making this effort fur obtaining legislative and 
.at relief for the poor, that the various ministers would raise sub- 
, lions amongst their congregaliors for the temporary relief of the 
^ore distressed districts. At any rate, let us all endeavour to carry home 
the feelings excited by this meeting. Let us remember that the success 
of this conference depends not only on its influence in the aggregate as a 
nnited b' dy, but also on the exertion of the individual influence of each 
member in his own sphere. (Hear.) Let each consider himself pledged, 
firmly pledged, by his presence here, to set his face in earnest against 
the oppressive com laws, and nut to relax in his efforts until their down- 
fall is accomplished, our commerce free, and the permanent prosperity 
and ascendancy of the British nation in a great measure secured. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. T. Smith, A.M., Theological Tutof of Rotherham College, 
moved, 

" That the heartfelt thanks of this conference be returned to tli gentlemen 
^th vrhom it originated, and' by whom its preliminary arrangements were 
executed. 

He had, with many others, thought that the conference originated with 
their eloquent friend, Mr. Thompson; but he had since heard that he 
only lent his name, which was the common property of the church and 
the public; and that it took its rise from gentlemen w^hose names he did 
not know. He conceived that these men were highly honoured in having 
bteu permitted to conceive so great a design. In a most beautiful and 
eloquent parallel, drawn from the history of Columbus and the origin of 
Gibbon's work on the Roman empire, he eulogised the conception, and 
the man honoured in giving it birth. And he trusted, as had been 
said by Dr. Halley, that this would be the first ecclesiastical senate that 
had ever done any good.- 

Tbe Rev. William Atjld, Scotch relief minister, of Greenock, in 
seconding the resolution, said, he was sent by the united voice of the 
elders of his church; and he had no doubt that, when he came to give 
hiarepcrtto them, it would be highly satisfactory, and that congrega- 
tional petitions would be sent. Their thanks were due to the gentlemen 
vho had designed this conference; and he trusted that no ezertioug 
Would be wanting on their part to give it effect. 

The motion was then passed. 



were entitled to compensation, on the same ground as the West India 
proprietors. He must say that he thought this a most unfortunate 
position to take, inasmuch as it appeared to him neither the one nor the 
other had a rightful claim to compensation. He was at a loss to imder< 
stand bow men could dare to ask compensation for the loss of property 
made valuable by a systematic infraction of the eternal laws of justice 
and of right. (Whilst arguing this point, the chairman having intimated 
to Mr. Solly that his time was expiring, he said :) He must conclude, 
then, by delivering to the conference the message with which he had 
been entrusted. The people who sent him were anxious to express 
their deep conviction, that, whilst they regarded the com laws at 
oppressive and unjust, no remedy for tiie wide spread and increaaing 
sufferings of the country could be effectual, till that political system under 
which ttie com laws had grown up and flourished, had undergone an 
entire renovation. They said, how could the manufacturing classes 
expect justice for tliemselves, while they refused it to those beneath 
them ? The monopoly of food was bad, but the monopoly of legislation 
was worse; and upon no measure of half justice could the blessing of God 
be expected to rest. 

" Hear it, ye senates, hear this truth sublime : 
He who allows oppression shai-es the crime !" 

(Applause.) He begged to second the. resolution, which he thought 
calculated to do much good, and then resumed his- seat. 

The Rev. Thomas Jones, Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, of Wrex- 
ham, said, they bad heard a great deal about the agricultural and 
commercial, but nothuig had been said about the mining interests. 
He came from a mining district, and was sorry to have to testify 
that it afforded no exception to the remark of a preceding speaker, 
that '* England was all one poorhouse." It was the case with persons 
of little mind and small acquirements, that they might be restricted 
to a small sphere of action without ii^uiy ; but larger and more cul- 
tivated minds must have a wider sphere, their energies must not be 
cramped ; they would prey upon themselves. As it was with in- 
di\iduals, so it was with nations. It might do to restrict the lethargic 
Ottoman to his own boundaries, but not the active Briton. It might have 
been possible, a few centuries ago, to restrict the energies of British en- 
terprise, but now . that she has made, and is making, such immense 
strides in improvement, you mu8t either stop the march of intellect, 
check the increase of knowledge, and stay the spirit of invention in Great 
Britain, or you must throw open the whole world for her operation, 
otherwise her energies will prey on themselves and on each other, as in 
fact they now do, and great will be the desolation. It might have been 
expected that the iron trade would havelong flourished, from the impetus 
received by the increased use of machinery, and the rage for railw^&ys, 
&c.; it might have been thought that this trade would not so soon and so 
suddenly have partaken in the check to its expansion which arrested the 
onward course of our manufactures and exports, viz., our illiberal and ex- 
clusive and impolitic tariff. But so it is. Owing to the restrictive duties 
checking consumption, and the speculations in com disordering the cur- 
rency, great depreasion has succeeded the temporary (might have been, 
with better policy, permanent) activity in this trade, and the many fur- 
naces which, a few years ago, were lighted all over the counlry, are now 
being blown out, one after the other; and, at each monthly or fortnightly 
settlement of wages, scores, and, in some instances, hundreds of woxfc- 
■nen are discharged. In the neighbourhood of Wrexham there were 
ow many hundreds out of work, whe, with their families, most famish 
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but for the charity of the humane and benevolent. They were continu- 
ally begging at the doors in parties of trom two or three to a dozen 
together. A few weeks ago about 700 colliers came in a body to solicit 
relief from the board of guardians at Wrexham. There was great alann 
at the circumstance, and a party of soldiers was sent for. But the men 
were quite peaceable ; many of them were intelligent Christian men, and 
teetotallers. They manifested not the least inclination to violence ; all 
they wanted, they said, was work. The board of guardians could do 
nothing for them, but to receive, as many as could bn admitted to the 
workhouse. About 200 had tickets of admission; the rest returned home 
unrelieved. Many of these men have gone the round of the other mine- 
ral districts in the country to seek employment, and have returned home 
after a fruitless j. urney. Very great, distress prevailed, and it was the 
general impression amongst the sulfercrs that it was mainly owing to the 
rom laws. He (Mr. J.) thought that ministers of religion were very much 
in their places in agitating this question. It was a question of justice. 
The injusace implied in the miequal legislation and the oppression of the 
poor which characterised the com laws brought a slur not only on the 
British nation, but also on that Christianity which was preeminently 
associated with the British name. It was a question of charity , and he 
hoped that, in addition to making this effort for obtaining legislative and 
permanent relief for the poor, that the various ministers would raise sub- 
scriptions amongst their congregaliors for the temporary relief of the 
more distressed districts. At any rate, let us all endeavour to carry home 
the feelings excited by this meeting. Let us remember that the success 
of this conference depends not only on its influence in the aggregate as a 
united b«dy, but also on the exertion of the individual influence of each 
member in his own sphere. (Hear.) Let each consider himself pledged, 
firmly pledged, by his presence here, to set his face in earnest against 
the oppressive corn laws, and not to relax in his efforts until their down- 
fall is accomplished, our commerce free, and the permanent prosperity 
and ascendancy of the British nation in a great measure secured. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. T. Smith, A.M., Theological Tutof of Rotherham College, 
moved, 

" That the heartfelt thanks of this conference be returned to th gentlemen 
with whom it originated, and 'by whom its preliminary arrangements were 
executed. 

He had, with many others, thought that the conference originated with 
their eloquent friend, Mr. Tliompson; but he had since heard that he 
only lent his name, which was the common property of the church and 
the public; and that it took its rise from gentlemen whose names he did 
not know. He conceived that these men were highly honoured in having 
bten permitted to conceive so great a design, in a most beautiful and 
eloquent parallel, drawn from the history of Columbus and the origin of 
Gibbon's work on the Roman empire, he eulogised the conception, and 
the man honoured in giving it birth. And he trusted, as had been 
said by Dr. H alley, that this would be the first ecclesiastical senate that 
had ever done any good.' 

The Rev. William Atjld, Scotch relief minister, of Greenock, in 
seconding the resolution, said, he was sent by the united voice of the 
elders of his church; and he had no doubt that, when he came to give 
his repcrt to them, it would be highly satisfactory, and that congrega- 
tional petitiims would be sent. Their thanks were due to the gentlemen 
who had designed this conference; and he trusted that no exertior" 
would be wanting on their part to give it effect. 

The motion was then passed. 
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The Rev. J. W. Massik said, perhapg it mi^t be proper that the 
originators of that conference should acknowledge the compliment vbicb 
bad been paid them. Himself and his brother Mr. M'Kerrow bad, in 
some measure the responsibility of the pai*enta4;e ; (Applause;) and they 
should defer making an attempt at a suitable acknowledgment until the 
afternoon. 

The CH1.IRMAN then adjourned the conference to half- past four o'clock. 



AFTERNOON MEETING CLOSE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The body of the hall presented a novel appearance at the re-assembliag 
of the conference this afternoon. The greater part of the seats previously 
set apart for members only, exhibifed a large sprinkling of ladies and 
laymen. The hall in every part was densely crowded, though fewer mi- 
nisters were present than at any former sitting. 

At twentv minutes to five o'clock, the Rev. Thomas Spsncer resumed 
the chair. He said, a few more gentlemen might address the meeting for 
five minutes eacli. 

Mr. Brown, of Wareham, moved, 

** That the most cordial thanks of this conference be given to the worsbipliil 
the mayor, and the boroughreeve of this borough, for the kindness with which 
they have granted the use of the Town Hall for its accommodation.** 

He was no " reverend," but a layman, invited in consequence of his exer- 
tionh in the cause. He pitied those who from tkkly considerations had 
remained at home, instt>ad of attending this conference. Ministers wen 
met to liberate the people from a torture worse than that of the thninb- 
screw ; for the sliding scale was nothing more nor less than Satan's star- 
vation screw. (Laughttr.) He wanted to see the subject cleared of all 
the dust which monopolists threw in our eyes, and made so clear that anj 
Sunday scholar of fourteen could understand it. It was no such profound 
question, whether they should not have the right to buy their bread whew 
they could get it cheapest. (Hear.) God had willed longevity to be » 
blessing to the human race ; but the corn laws ciit down the finest sped- 
mens of humanity. 

The Rev. James GwYTHER,independentminister, of Hulme, seconded 
the motion, and congratulated the meeting that hisbrethren were actuated 
by principle rather than expediency ; and, while some hai$ were waiting 
to see which was the right side to take, they had decided at once on lie 
side of prirciple. (Applause.) 

The Rev. A. Morton Brown, Poole, Dorset, rose and spoke nearlvii 
follows: I feel great pleasure in lising to support this motion. \\'e owe t 
deep debt of gratitude, as ministers, and as a Conference, to the worshipfol 
the Mayor, and to the Boroughreeve of Manchester, in granting us the 
admirable accommodation throughout our meetings of this magnificent 
hall. I speak, Sir, I know, only the feelings and the gratitude of tlie 
ministers present, as well as" of those who have left us, when I say Ibis 
much. (Cheeis.) But, Sir, as I am tlae only delegate from the county 
of Dorset who, throughout this Conference, had an opportunity of ginng 
expression to the feelings, the opinions, and th« wishes of the large ma- 
jority of the people in that southern part, I hope you will excuse for 
occAipyingyour attention for a few minutes. My speech will be a speech 
of facts. (Hear.) Having lately been appointed by the County Asso- 
ciation of Independent Ministers to visit all the Home Missionary sta- 
tions in the eastern part qf the county, I have had an enlarged oppor- 
unity of ascertaining the'sentiments and of seeing the condition both pf 

-y farmers and labourers, (Hear, hear.) There is, Sir, a considerabU 
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tract of Gotintry, nittning ihroaghoat the southern part of Dorset, almost 
as steiHe as the pure sand "by our sea shores. On this district of country 
there are located a great number of small. farmers. They pay for their 
poor and barren fields, I might say, an exorbitant rent. (Hear.) They 
can ftnly pay this rent bj' rearing vegetables in their gardens, the only 
well-cultivated and fmitful parts of their petty farms, and by supplying 
^vith these the neighbouring and more distant markets. Here and there 
luaj be seen a thin field of wheat or barley, or considerable plots of 
potatoes, almost all of which are necessary to afford to the farmer and 
his family sufficient to keep themselves. The land is scarce worth the 
labour, (Hear,) And yet these men, till lately, were in favour of the 
existing com law. (Hear.) But, Sir, I have reason to know that now, 
to a considerable extent, through the influence of the lectures delivered 
^y the lecturers sent out by the National Anti-Corn- Law League, 
many of them have been converted to our ranks, and are shouting aa 
londly as we are for the abolition of the com laws. (Cheers.) And what 
is the reasoning which has prevailed on this subject with these men ? 
(Hear, hear.) Why, this. They say that if the trade and commerce of 
uar country prospered, some of Uie branches of our families, now un*ble 
to be £upporied, or badly supported, by what is tortured out of oar bar- 
ren soil, would then be draughted into our towns and cities, find employ- 
ment and an adequate return for their employment there; and those that 
remain behind would tlten have a comfortable subsistence and a happy 
borne, instead of idleness, destitution, or the workhouse. (Cheers.) I 
conversed not long ago with one of these farmers. " I have three sons," 
said he. "My eldest son I can employ with myself, and can support, 
hy his cooperating with me in tilling my little ground. But what of my 
two other sons? I do not need them; my farm docs not need them; 
and after I have paid ray rent and rates, I cannot keep them. (Hear, 
hear ) But let trade and commerce thrive, and they can be engaged in 
some other part of our common country, find sufficient to engage them, 
and, instead of reducing all of us to poverty and distress, they can do 
themselves good, and help me. (Cheers.) Not so now." And these 
little farmers in many parts of our county are amongst the greatest suf- 
ferers of th** whole community. (Hear, hear.) As for the labourers, 
I have read faithful descriptions of the Irish cabin, peopled with its too 
numerous but generous hearted inhabitants; I have seen the Highland 
hut, with its sturdy and brave-hearted inmates; but. Sir, never have I 
seen more destitute or more dei)lorable scenes than those we may daily 
witness in the clay-built cottages of some of the disti*icts of Dorset. 
(Hear, bear.) Their waives, after careful inquiry, average not more 
throughout the y^ar to support a wife and family, than between seven 
and eight shillings per week. (Hear, hear.) And what. Sir, is the state 
of the towns of Dorset? I hold in my hand a document sent me from a 
committee of respectable gentlemen irom the town of Bridport, a towi^ 
till within a few years the most flourishing and wealthy in the whole 
^.oimty. Let that document speak for itself. 

The state of trade in Bridport is extremely depressed. 

In many branches of the trade, there is not more than half the usual em- 
plovment for the operatives'. 

Bridport is largely engaged in foreign commerce, a considerable portion of 
which IS with the? United States. The present corn laws seriously operate to 
prevent that exchange of commodities which would take place if u free trade 
in corn viete established. 

One important braocb of the trade of tlie town is the weaving of sail-cloth. 
A free trade in corn, by Increasing the shipping interest, would materially 
encourage its maunfacture, and consequently ^ve employment to a lar-*- 
number of operatives. 
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The rate of wages is entirely dependent upon tbedemand for labour, ^vhich 
U always diminisHed by the high price of tbe necessaries of Ufe. 

Wages in Bridport are lower at tbe present period tban during tbe years 
183*% 6, and 1, when employment was abundant, and food at its minimum 
price. 

Tbe wages of tbe agricultural labourers do not a?erage more tban 7s. 6d. 
per week. 

One word and T bave done, in reference to tbe town whence I come, the 
sea-port town of Poole. There live in it men, and men who have told 
me, that they bave seen in its harbour 20 and 25 vessels at a time wiib 
foreign com. Now, the ships of that port go to victual at Hamburgh. 
]t« storehouses are shut up — many of its inhabitants are unemployed, and 
all but starving. There are now, it is said, between 5S00 and 250 houses 
shut up, and nowhere in the country are poor-rates more burdensome 
than in Poole. Property is depreciated, and scarcely worth preserving, 
which might soon be most valuable if we had only free trade. (Cheers.; 
I inhabit a house at thitt time which formerly would have broaght an 
annual rent of £50 or £60 I rent it now for £25, and my rates and 
taxes for the last year were, for this same house, between £34 and 
£35. (Cheers ; hear, hear.) I might have mentioned many similar cases 
had time permitted. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman put the motion, which passed unanimously. 

Tbe Rev. J. N. Goulty, Independent minister, of Brighton, moved, 

*' That the grateful acknowledgments of this conference be rendered to tlie 
friends and tiamilies in Maochester, for their generous and hobpijible enter 
toinment of the members of this confeience, during the protracted and eventful 
proceedings for which it has been assembled." 

On inquiring amongst several agricultural labourers in Susrex, he found 
that when they had paid for their rent, and bought flour on the SaUurday 
they had not Is. left for anything else; and some of them were almost 
in a state of vassalage, and, in their opinion, the sooner ihe corn laws 
were altered the better for them. The landowners too believed that, 
could their beautiful downs be restored to a state of pasture, instead of 
being turned up by the plough, it would be better for the country and 
for themselves. (" Hear," and applause.) 

The Kev. Alex. Campbell, Independent minister, of Greenock, in 
seconding the motion, said he was the only minister of the congrega- 
tionalists, in Scotland, who had taken part in tbe proceedings; and, 
moreover, he was the only one who represented the highlands of Scot- 
land. (Hear.) It was well kno\<ai that ^8,000 was collected last year, 
in London, for the relief of the poor, which proved utterly inadequate. 
The manufacture of kelp had lately declined, and had thron^ii thousands 
out of employment. The agriculturists in the highlands had funnd it 
more profitable to convert the land into pasture, to supply the lowlands 
with animal food. People were thus thrown off the land, and the dis- 
tress was generally attributed to the operation of the com laws. He bal 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The Chairman, in putting it, said, he was certain every minister 
would do every justice to the hospitality of Manchester. The motion 
passed by acclamation, all the ministers rising in honour of their hosts. 

The Hev. James Griffin, Independent minister, of Manchester, 
looked at the present as a case of extreme emergency, and because dis- 
tress was extreme, and rapidly increasing, he thought it incumbent on 
ministers to do what they conld to lessen this distress. He moved, 

"That the Council of the National Anti-Corn-Law Xieaguebe admitted to 
"dress the conference, according to their request.'* 



The Rer. John Wiseman, Independent aiinister, of Wick, neai^ 
Caithness, (and, as he said, within a few miles of the far-famed John 
o'Groats,) stated, that the occupBttons of the people there were wholly 
confined to farming and fishing, and the wages of agricultural labourers 
in Caithness were only is. a day, without food, and they had employ- 
ment during only nine months in the y^ar. A first rate ploughman had 
only £7 a year, with potatoes and coarse meal; if he had a wife and 
family he was allowed a hut to live in; some of them had families, and 
how Uiey fed them out of £7 a year was a mystery to him. (Hear.) 
The condiiion of the small farmers was miserable; their houses were 
mud huts, they reared black cattle, pigs, and poultry, but ate none of 
these themselves; (Hear;) they lived on barley bread and potatoes, and 
when the harvest was bad they were on the point of starvation. The 
first rate coopers in Caithness had only nine shillings a week W(\ge«<. 
The fisheries might be prosecuted to auy extent, if they could find a 
market To Wick, in one week, was brought 150,000 barrels of herrings. 
Russia would take the fish if we would take their corn. (Hear.) Tn 
Russia a proiiibitivo duty was imposed upon British fish, by way of re^ 
taliation for our corn laws. (Hear.) If the com laws worked well for 
ar.y one in Caithness, it was only for the landlords; and, with only two 
exceptions, every landlord in Caithness was over head and ears in debt. 
(Hear.) 

The motion passed unanimously^ and with applause. . 

The deputation was then introduced by Mr. Massie. It consisted of 
the following gentlemen :- Sir Thomas Potter; Messrs. George Wilson, 
(chairman of the council,) Alderman Walker, Elkanah Armitage, Alder- 
man Kershaw, Alderman Cobden, Thomas Bazley, jun., William Rawson, 
Archibald Prentice, George Thontpson, William Bickham, and James 
Howie. « 

The Chairman, addressing the deputation, said, this meeting of 
ministers and laymen, on this occasion, was one of the happiest unions 
of church and state. (Applause.) They only conspired together for the 
public good, not only for the benefit of the manufacturers, but for the 
general good of the labourers, and the agriculturists, and the landlords 
themselves. The conference served no political party in the state ; they 
desired food and support for the labouring classes, without driving them 
to parochial reliefer stan'ation. (Hear.) As the conference understood 
the Anti-Corn- Law League wished to address them, they would be most 
happy to receive the address. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cobden then read the address, which was as follows : — 

** To the Christian Minister^ of all denominations in conference assembled^ 
for the considf ration of the laws restricting the food of the people ^ the 
Address of the Executive Council of the National Anti-Com-Law 
League in Manchester. 

" Reverend Sirs,— We beg respectfully to tender you our earnest and 
grateful thanks for the zealous and truly Christian services which you 
have rendered to the cause of sufi'ering humanity, and to express our 
acknowledgments for the sanction which your dignified proceedings 
have given to our past labours, and from which we shall derive increased 
encouragement and a new stimulus to our future efforts. 

"The I'eligious world will regard the acts of your conference as a noble 
illustration of the true spirit of a Christian ministry', whose benign in- 
tiuence can never be more consistently exerted than when vindicating 
the cause of the poor and destitute. 

** We highly appreciate the minute and startling array of evide*" 
brought by you from all parts of the empire, proving on snoh ^ 
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bers of the people, as well in the agricaltural as in the manufacturing 
counties. You haye thus made it manifest that, during the long con- 
thiuance of extreme scarcity and deames^ of provisions consequent upen 
unwise and unjust legislation, the condition of the labouring classes has 
rapidly deteriorated, that the demand for labour has declined, that wages 
(notwithstanding the assertion of the monopolists to the contrary) have 
materially decreased, and that, from these cawsto, multitudes of our 
industrious fellow-countrymen have besn craeily and needlessly sol^ected 
to all the evils of mit>ery, disease^ and prematture death. 

^ Sympathising with you m the still dugmenUng distress of our poorer 
brethren, and fortified by the facts with it^hSch your testimony has sop- 
plied us, we shall conjtinue to advocate, and wiih renewed enerigy, the 
abolition of those impious laws, which, by limiting the food of the people, 
and restricting the demand for labour, have been the main sotu'ce of 
the manifold flls now afflicting the coromunitr. 

^* Whilst giving expression to our grateful acjcnowledgmenta of the 
inestimable value of your present labours, permit us to bes^^^h yovr con- 
tinued efforts in furtherance of the righteous and philanthroinc work 
in which, as Christian ministers, you hiave engaged- 

** We would earnestly entreat you, in your respective spheres of Qae« 
ftilness, individually to use the influence of your sacred calling in 
awakening the public mind to the national importance of this great ques- 
tion. 

<* We rely on the moral weight of your example; we trust much to 
the efficacy of your pulpit exhortations ; we feel that to your supplica- 
tions at the throne of the Most Higii the poor and wretched may yet 
look with humble hope, and to the Christiau confidence that justice, so 
long denied, will at last be rendered them ; and resting with tiimi reli- 
ance on your patriotic efforts, we look forward with well-groonded as- 
surance to the eariy and triumphant issue of a struggle on which de- 
pends the happiness or misery of millions of our fellow- creatuJvs, and 
the irretrievable ruin of our beloved country. 

*' By order of the Council, 

'H9EOROE Wilson, Chainnan.*' 

Having read th«i address of the Anti -Corn-Law League to the confer- 
ence, Mr. Aldt'rman Codoen, M.P., addressed the conferepce as fol- 
lows : It has been suggested that now is the time if any member of out 
deputation wishes to address the conference to do so. I have been re- 
quested merely to state, ia the behalf of the Executive Coancil of theXa- 
ti«jnal Anti -Com- Law League, one or two points. In the first place, I 
wish to impress upon yoh the principle on which we are leagued toge- 
ther. I may mention, that at not merely one of our meetings, but at 
every meeting, we have passed and confirmed that resolution iu favour 
of the total and immediate repeal of the com and provision laws. (Ap- 
plause.) I may add my own conviction, that it is tn the abstract truth 
of that principle that we owe our long existing union as a body, that we 
owe much uf the success of our past efforts, and to which priucipta alone 
I feel assured we are indebtt^d for this assembly of ministers, aided as 
they a.e by this assemblage of the fairest portion of creation, who would 
not have joined us here now in any thing wliich has not for its basis jus- 
tice and truth. And now I may be allowed, from past experience, to 
offer a word of observation to the rev. gentlemen present. I would en- 
*eat them, on departing to their several localities, that they would take 
« tp guard themselves against entertaining the question of the con 
' <m «i^ othsr grouud than that of sbstract ijght sad Justice ; (HearO 
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that oaee settled, the morality of the question once yindicated^ yon maj 
lafelj leave all the details and expecU^nts necessary to carry out the 
principle to others, with the assurance, that what caii be demonstrated 
to be morally right will never in the end prove to be politically wrong. 
I may warn you, gentlemen, that atftewpts will be niade by those who 
veil know the strength of this position, to draw you forth from that im- 
pre^able standing, and endeavour to engage you on ground less favour- 
able to you, and more so to the enemy. You may have placed before you 
difficulties, ambiguities, mysteries with which you may not be prepared 
to grapple; it may be proposed to you to discuss this question with refer- 
ence to other questions ; you may be asked to discuss whether this ques- 
tion be of itself greater or more entitled to consideration than other 
questions. Let me warn, you from taking up any such position ; for, 
by eo doing, by malring this question to revolve round party politics 
or expediency, you will be engaged in an endless conU-oversy, from which 
no possible good, se far as the interests of truth are concerned, can ever 
result One other point I wish to state in vindication of the proceedings 
of the National Anti-Com-Law League.. At our first meeting, when we 
musiered a b«)dy of between 200 and 300 individuals, assembled from all 
parts of the kingdom, representing every large manufacturing interest in 
the kingdom, there was a resc^ution passed and recorded, that inasmuch 
as we claimed as an act of justice the removal of all restrictions on the 
importation of com and provisions, we were bound at the same time to 
express our willingness and desire, ihsLt all laws for the protectioUf so 
called, of the manufacturing interest, should be at the same time abo- 
lished, and that all impediments between the free interchange of the 
commodities of this country for the protection of others should be entirely 
removed. This it was thought necessary to state, in order that we might 
appear before the legislature and the country with clean hands. And 
those, therefore, who argue that we have protection, the monopolists, who 
set Dp a right to protection for com, bec-ause, as they assert, we are pro- 
tected in our manufactures, are answered atonce by our resolution, which 
has been passed and repassed at every successive meeting we have held, 
in which we have declared our willingness and anxiety for the removal of 
all these restrictions. And now it may be interesting just to hear what 
we have done in the way of petitioning since we began our movements in 
1839. In 1839, petitions were presented, 436 in number, with 527,331 
signatures, praying ihat the petitioners might be heard at the bar of the 
house to ^^tato their case. In 1840, petitions for the repeal of the com 
and provision laws, 3,923 in number, with 1,459,545 signatures, were 
presented. In 1 841, a session of parliament, which you are well aware was 
brought to a premature close, 6,169 petitions, with 1,756,645 signatures, 
were presented. (Apnlause.) This, however, is not the most gratifying view 
of the question of petitioning. I will now glance at the array of petitions 
which were presented frOm our opponents. In 1839, when no efforts had 
been made to enlighten and rouse the public mind on this question, 3,068 
petitions, with 318,723 signatures were presented in favour of the com 
laws. In 1840, aflenwe had been a twelvemonth at work in agitating this 
({uestion, though the number of petitions had increased to3,37d, yetthtl 
number of signatures had declined to 240,800. (Hear.) In 184tl, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts of our rpponeuts, the pro'^ess which 
liad been made in public opinion, in the cuuse of justice and hnmauity^ 
^^us stiU more manifest. In 1811, the iniraber of petitions for the com 
laws had decDeased to 1,791, and the Dumber of signatures amounted 
-■'uly to 1 l^^S^. ( Hear.) The sumniary of these petitioilfl is thist-^Thift 
total of sighai.iu'ea fur j>etitions against the oOm laws, for Ihfee yc&tr 
1339, 1840, and 18<ll, ainottnt» to V48>534 i ih» total oi ike slgnete 
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far the com laws is 672,910, leaving a majority in. favour of repeal, 
of 3,070,614, (Applause.) I need do no more than point out these «ta- 
tistics, in answer to the assertions that will he made, consequent upon 
the late general election, that the people of England are in favour of 
dear hread and monopoly. (Hear.) One word upon a sulg^^^ upon 
which we have heen very considerahly and systematically misrepresented. 
After we had heen refused to be heard at the bar of the house of com- 
mons, for the puipose of stating what were the views, the objects, and 
the expectations of the parlies who move in this question, our eiiemiis 
took upon themselves to describe for us what were our motives, intcu 
tious, and prospects; and we are told now, forsooth, that the object «»i 
the An i-Corn-Law League is to reduce wages. (Hear.) This is the as 
sertiou of Lord Stanley, made ai his late election at Jjanca.ster, in my 
own hearing; and this I see repeated in the leading article of the Timf^ 
of yesterday, and it is in italics. I do not know whether I may becen- 
sui'ed by some of the sterner political economists who surround me, if I 
were to say at once that the members of the Anti-Corn -liaw Lieagnc 'if 
not wish or expect to reduce wages, because they all know, though Loni 
Stanley does not, and the Times wdl not, that manufacturers have not 
the power to reduce wag*»s, (Hear,) that the law which governs the rate o' 
wages is as independent of the will oi the master manufacturer, as are ihr 
tides of the sea themselves. I will state whatis my own belief, and what is tb« 
belief of those gentlemen with whom I act. It is, that the repeal of the c^n: 
laws only can maintain wages; tl^at by the repeal of the com laws alone c^iu 
wages be increased. I am sure that, if it were the object of the manufac 
turers of this country to reduce wages, past experience would tell then?, 
that the most certain waj' of effecting their object would be, to maintain 
the present com laws, under which wages have constantly and will c<n 
tinually decline. But, gentlemen, the Anti-Corn-Law League, at its 'va 
rious aggregate meetings, both in Manchester and London, have declare! 
what their object is in seeking the repeal of the com laws. They have 
declared, that their object is to possess the right they claim, as the natora. 
right of mankind, to exchange the products of their industry /or the com 
and other provisions of foreign countries ; and they know that the effect cf 
this repeal would be to give a great augmentation to the present amoant 
of our trade in this country ; they know that besides the trade which wp 
now have in coffee, cotton, tea, and the like, we should have an addilionnl 
independent traffic in the article of com ; that that additional trade comI I 
only be carried on by raising and producing commodities for the exchang' 
of these products; and they know that increased productions cannot go on 
without calling into activity an increased amount of labour, and therefore 
raising the wages of the manufacturing labourers. (Cheers.) We do not desiiv 
a reduction of wages : we are, I hope,.sufficienily informed upon our own 
interests to know, that the best customers of all manufacturers are the la- 
bouring class. It has been well said by Burke, that we are all the pen- 
sioners of the labouring class ; and we know, that in order to maintain « 
prosperous and dourisliiug tiade at home, it is absolutely necessary that 
the great mass of the people should be well employe^, at good veniuntra 
tive weges. But this misrepvesentation has been backed by aiJOth*T 
charge, thi.t we oiily seek the repeal of the corn laws, in order that wf 
may compete with foreigners in foreign markets. I told you the other 
day, and wish it to be emphatically borne in mind by every geutlcmdn 
present, that we do now compete with other manufacturers all over the 
world in every thing ^ve produce", in all our staple commodities. "We do 
80^ notwithstanding we have this enormous burden of monopoly- taxation : 
and we do so in spite of the burden of our immense state-taxation. And, ii 
^^ do so noW) wiU any one pretend for a moment that the labouring clas5. 
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who uow, by their great and, I will sar, nnequalled exertions, riTallhe la- 
bourers of other countries, that they will not be a great deal better able to 
rival them, if they had this tax on thrir bread reiuured, and be able to eat 
their daily meals at nearly the same cost as their Saxon and Swiss 
rivals ? I have answered this assertion by the quotation I gave you 
from 'our own published declarations, that we have never said, — and no 
one can point to one syllable of any authorized document of the Anti- 
Com-Law League — that we wish to repeal the com laws in order that we 
may compete with foreigners. It is known, — though it may not be known 
to those who judge of us in ignorance, — that we do compete now; and we 
know that, 80 far from foreign competition ceasing, we mustgo on competing, 
inasmuch as three-fourths of the cotton that is brought into England is 
sent abroad again, to be sold in foreign markets. I am sorry to have 
trespassed so long ; I need not proceed, but I shall conclude by calling 
your attention to the observation"* you heard from Mr. Curtis, of America, 
the other day. He told you, that the Americans will take any amount of 
your manufactures for any amount of their grain, cotton, and pork you 
are Inclined to take. He tells you he does not want your goods cheaper 
than they are now sold. He tells jou he does not want ,> our wages to be 
reduced ; he says that they are already low enough, and so I say. But 
he tells you, that, unless you take corn and provisions from the settlers 
in the western prairies of America, evt-n if you sold the goods at half tho 
price you do now, unless you would take their com and provisions they 
caimot buy them at all. There is one other fallacy that Mr. Curtis 
answered, and I am glad he did so, from his individual experience. 
You will be told of this, tho standing fallacy of the monopolists, 
that we want to import foreign com in order to bring the wages 
down here to the level they are in Poland, and elsewhere 
on the continent. I told you, that wages here, for a given 
amount of labour, were as low as in any part of Europe, and that 
they must be estimated according to the amount of labour done. What 
nhould we say of the merchant who went into the market to buy a piece 
of calico, and one piece was offered him at 6s. and another at 12s., and 
he decided that the piece at 6s. was the cheaper, without looking to see 
whether one was better or worse than the other ? And so it is with 
wages. I believe there is not a town on the continent, of any size, from 
Calais to Moscow, in which there are not a number of English artisans 
receiving higher money wages than they can get at home, or you would 
not find them going hundreds of miles from you. But when you are 
told that you would bring down the price of wages, because the price of 
wages falls with the price of con, and, therefore, that by getting corn 
from Poland you would bring down wages here to the rate of wages in 
Poland ; when you are told that, tell your hearers that you have seen an 
American gentleman from Ohio, one who has himself held the plough, 
and who has employed labouring men, and that he told you the daily 
wages there were 4s. 6d. for unskilled labourers ; and therefore, if the 
importation of com should bring to a level wages here with those of the 
countries where cheap com is gro^Ti that you have the happy prospect 
before you of seeing your labourers here receive the wages of the American. 
(Cheera) I have only to thank you, in the name of the Anti- Cora -Law 
League, for your favourable response to the sentiments of this address, 
and in their name, and in the name of the people of England, to thank this 
conference of ministers for having set a glorious example, an example 
that is without precedent ; and I think they will have the blessings of 
nnuumbered raillions'for their exertions. (Loud cheers.) 
The Rev. T. Middleditch, Baptist minister of Ipswich, moved: 

" That the address of the League, now read, be entered on the minutes;*^ 
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tie could bear testimony to the beneficial results of the laboors pf tb« 
Anti-Com-Lftw Leagae even in the agriculturaJ districts. Thefr lee 
turers had gone through the country diffusing information on tills im- 
portant subject, and the fruit of their labours was seen at the last elec- 
tion at Ipswich. The people would not have been aroused to suppoit 
a mere Whig or Torj; but whrti the candidates came forward and avowid 
themselves anti-monopolists, they rallied round them, and returned tbf-m 
by a triumphant miyority. There was no adequate rise in the wages u' 
the agricultural labourer when com was dear, so that they were miKL 
worse off in dear than in cheap years. He rejoiced that he had htcu 
present at the conference, and he should go back with increased deitT- 
mination to use his efforts to obtain the repeal o f the obnoxious la>W6, ant} 
to forward the righteous cause which brought them together. 

The lleT. Thomas Struthers, Scotch Secession minister, Hamilton, 
in seconding the resolution, said, th^t there had long been an iucalca 
lable amount of distress amongst the poor in his neighbonrhopd. TIu.> 
ministers present could not withdraw from this cause without sacrificiii;; 
their .honour; they had passed the Rubicon, and " Onward 1" must U- 
their motto. (Applause.) Twenty-feur years ago, he was associated with 
the Intc Rev. Rowland Hill, at an anniversary, in the neighbourhood uf 
London ; and, in the course of his sermon, that venerable man s&il, 
** This is the fourth time I have preached this week, and they will call 
me ' mcthodist,' and twenty had names ; but hard names breiJc hl 
bones." (Laughter ) 

The motion was then passed unanimously. 

The Chairman having called upon Mr. George Thompson to deliver 
his farewell address to the conference, tliat body being about to termi- 
nate its sittings, 

Mr. George Thompson having been called upon to deliver a valf- 
dietory address to the conference, came forward amidst loud and long- 
continuQd cheering. He said, Mr. President, ministers of the confer 
enco, and ladies and gentlemen — In the whole course of my life, I never 
felt a stronger desire to ^ipquit myself worthily than I do upon this in- 
teresting and solemn occasion. I have to address to you eoyie remark) 
suited to the close of tliose important and all absorbing proceedings, in 
which you have now for four days been engaged. But I, unbappiU, 
labour under a consciousness of inability ei^ual to. the intensity of my 
desire tojpprforija the tiisk assigned mo in a creditable manner. 0".o 
thought, however, affords me comfort; it is that no necessity is laid uptai 
roe to discuss any branch of the great question which has been brought 
under your consideration. The hour for argument and delibeiatii»n i^ 
past ; and it is my duty to review the traqsactious in which ypu have 
been- engaged, and to express my opinion of the probable influence which 
those transactions will exert upon the issue of the momentous struggle io 
which the friends of the poor are engaged with the powerful monopolists 
of the bounties of an all-wise and ever beneficent Creator. (Loud cheers) 
Your assembly has been one unprecedented in its character and unex- 
ampled in its numbers. (Hear, heai*.) But these aie not the most gra. 
tifying characteristic^ of this conference. The sublirau spectacle hr<, 
for U^^ first time in tI)o aouals of the world, been presented of sc> • ^ 
hundred mini,^ters of religion o.fwidbiy varpng theoloSficaJ opinions 
asseubliugtog^^tUer, notaulv. without dii>cord,.conteuiioUf tuid. nnii^o 
«ity, buit with.^k degree of broitu'iy Ipvt and delicate cjQurvcsy, and c^ 
ai'deratioo, -on© $o-^*iifd.s a;;otlifcr, 4cM«n-ing tlie hi^jhest t^dixufatio;?* 4:-; 
luruiihiii^ the deriion&tratioo, that, where the good of our common b-- 
jnanify i:^ feoughi, men can merge Che differences which divide them oiii 
bf doors, in a leneront and combined effort for the rescue of their cniTei- 
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iiig brethren. (Loud applame.) Tour conference has been distingiu8he4 
by catholicitT without compromise; by a stem maintenance of tl^c car* 
dinal principles of Christian morality, without the slightest abatei^ent 
of your attachment to those peculiarities by which, as secta and.religiou^ 
parties, you af e loiown. (Cheers.) The talent that has been ez^it^ited 
has beei^ of a hi^^ order; convincing arguments, sound reasoning, af- 
fectio^. Statement, pathetic appeal, and earnest exhortation, these have 
been the weapons yon have resorted to, for the purpose of enlightening 
and confirining one another, and of dissipating any lingering prejudice 
or doubt in the mind of any undecided or hesitating member of your 
body. (Hjcar, hear.) The principles you have proclaimed have been 
of the loftiest and purest kind — your sentiments those of Christifm charity 
and nniversai benevolence, and your measures, as far as any have beeq^ 
adopted!, Bieasures in perfect kecpmg vri(h the character you, sustain^ 
both aamiaisters of Christ an^ loyal sul^ects of a patriot, Queen. (XiOUfl^ 
cheeir^^ I have marked with watchfuhiess and deep interest i^ rer 
spouses that have been given to the speeches that have been di^liyered* 
ana 1 hav^ been gratified beyond measure to perceive, that ju&tin, pro> 
portion a^ the respective speakers have taken their stand upon tiie l ^f g ^ 
groundi of immutable justice— just in proportion as they l^ave ^urnec^ 
all compromise with the dictates of a temporary and^ time-serving policy^ 
— just in prbportipn to the determinatipn they have shown to cafry oii| 
with inexorable resolutjox^ the great laws of nature and of God, given t^ 
regulate the in^reourse of man with man throughout the world, they hf^ve^ 
been met witl^ the deep-toned and assenting acclamations both of th^i|^ 
brethren around,' ihem, ahd of those wl^b have Ij^eif permitted to bc^ 
spectators of the bi^siness of this conference. (Chnera. ) Sir, thj^ mi.mber)|» 
the spirit, and the unanimity of this conference, will strike terror into tl^ 
hearts of t^pse,!! sucl^ there be, who from selfish or mali^ant motive&i^'e^ 
standing in the wa.y of a settlement of this question^ Tht^y will Ipok ^t]| 
dismay upon th;s, extraordinary gathering, and will read in your detex;mi- 
nation the sentence upon their cherished monopoly of the breai} of «j?^ 
poor. [tie^T, hear*] Sir, I consider the holding of this confereince. to bj^ 
one o(thp most, seasonable &^d happy events that could possibly occMr iq 
the present, trying crisis of our country's afiairs. [Hear, hear.] Th^ 
conduct of the <^ause in which you are now en^aged^ ha;^ Ijitherto be^ 
chiefly in t)^e hands of men engaged altogether in secular afijfiirs, or under 
the influence of cold and calculating, political eco^omi^s, who haye; little 
to dp with the discussion or application of those great religipus principle^ 
which Ue at t^e foundation of public mor^ity and natfonal prosperity. 
Long and eameatly have the friends of the poor desired to see) the r^li|^^Qijy| 
feeling of the cou^^try enlisted in the capse to which you are now^ t'^JoiQ? 
to know, irrevoqably pledged'. To bring about a consummAtio^ ho 4<^ 
voutly tp bq wished^ some five weel^s ago it was resolved by a f€|f hiim^ 
indivi^nali^ ypthpiit name, or influence, or note, to issue a circuh^r c^^UJiPig 
uponministetisof religion of eveiy denomination tp assemble in ti^tovfA^ 
for th^ p^ose of coi;«idcring, in the fear of God, th^. subject of t|ie laif,f 
restricting ^e supply of food to the community. X ca^ bear witne^j t^ 
that circnU^r was. pqni^ed with a tiemtilihg hand, a^d issued with a faJlVei- 
ing heart' [X^cjiu', WaJ.] Not only were no ^traoitlint^y n)f^«j(^^eqi< 
ploy.cj^ tft gi^ye. e%?t tq the invitation, but, tbo^ uf^iiallj itisprted to, -w^f^ 
in thill ix^M4»4 4w^*/''W&y,dssp^»&ed vniiu YeC I w^l i^ 8/|y,ij| 
obedie;pc4) te^ t)iat oalU Vat ratber %^ that, picmit^ by \ ii^lif^ o| ^* 
majoity, iti$p\r^, by tba genius of the gospel, an4 touched with pitiK%tb9 
nii84)rie& of thosQ vound them, a noble army of saven hupdred man— t^ 
Koldian of Christ — thf^pwacheri ofrighteouaneM — the frienda of the po^ 
and the piuni^lng — have leit their homes and the altars at which ' 
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uinJiter, and have come up to the help of the Lord-— to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. [Hear, hear, and applause.] There bare not 
been wanting those who, by anticipation, have poured contempt upon 
the noble effort. Predictions of failure, charges of incompetency, the im- 
putation of low and sordid motives, have been plentifuL But your nam' 
hers, your demeanour, the spirit you have displayed, the wisdom you have 
brought to the task, the absence of every petty and party feeling by which 
all your doings have been characterised — these, have scattered the fears 
of the timid and the hopes of the wicked to the winds, and have given the 
Mends of perishing humanity assurance, that the ministers of religloa In 
Great Britain, from Caithness to Cornwall, and from Cape Clear to Holy- 
head, are men who can, when necessary, bory in one grave thnr polemi^ 
animosities and their partizan predilections, and, as brethren, unite to 
assert the rights of the poor and justify the ways of Ood towsurd tbe 
children of men. [Hear, hear, hear.] Oh, sir, when those who are now 
wretched and almost bereft of hope shall hear in their cells of poverty 
«f this your glorious meeting, they will take courage, and look op, and 
believe that Qie day of their temporal deliverance draws nigh. [Hear, 
hear.] Gentlemen of the Anti-Com-Law League, now presfsnt in €tm 
eonference, I congratulate you from my inmost soul upon the poeitieo of 
ifaat cause in which you have so long meritoriously struggled. Wheie is 
that cause now ? In the sanctuary of the Most High. It has been bound 
in faith aad prayer to the horns of the altar. It has been carried by ttm 
aoifniiters of religion to the footstool of the throne of Hfm who is good to 
alt and whose tender mercies are over all his works. [Hear, hear] Di- 
^fested of its secular complexion, your cause has been demonstrated to be 
flie cause of justice, and men whose privilege and highprerogatiye it is to 
be the defenders of the law of the ever-living God are now the oonse- 
orated and self-devoted champions of the interests and lights of the poor. 
In the address to our beloved queen which has been adopted, in tiu 
petition to parliament, and in the appeal to the people of this oovrtrVt 
the question has been placed upon the highest ground. You bavo givoi 
the opponents of cheap bread that to do which they will find it hvd to 
accomplish. You have called upon them to show the accordance of their 
niggardly and starving system with the principles of immutable jvatin 
and that law which is above all other laws, by vrhich man asserts the 
right to obtain by honest industry a share of the bounties of our com- 
mon Father. (Cheers.) This is as it should be. This has gtrra s 
complexion to the question more important than it has ever worn be- 
fore. Sir, the bearings of this great question have, in the most able 
manner been unfolded during the progress of your deliberations. Tbe 
question has been linked by the most obvious and indissoluble ties to 
idl the interests of humanity, and all the hopes of our country and tho 
world. It has been shown that that question is one intimately eos- 
nected with the cause of domestic happiness, with the health and self-ie- 
spect, the purity, the education, the independence of the people of ov 
native land. It has been shown that the interests of nationid moralitf 
sternly demand the equitable settlement of the question of tbe ooro 
lawa It has been shown that the way to disenthral the oommeree of 
the country^ and to make it the sanctified means of elevating, unStisf. 
and fraternizing the various tribes of tbe human fanritly, is to abolish st 
jonce, and for ever, those unnatural and ui^ust restrictions irliich pre- 
vent men fVom exchanging the fruits of their handicraft-skfil for th^ 
bounties of the teeming earth. It has been shown that that is tbe csu^m' 
of peace \ that the direotest way to sheath the weapons Of inhuman war 
Yhre, and to bring about tbe time when men shall beat their swords into 
loughshnfes atid their spears into ]^rtming-hoekJi; tMd ieiini the arts vf 
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war iio more, is to teach them the gteat trath, that It is the design of the 
Ood that created ttem, that they should be mutually dependent, and 
walce their individual interests one with the cause of universal brother- 
hood. (Cheers.) Yes, sir, this is the cause of international amity. The 
poet has St id, 

" Land* intercepted by a narrow frith 
4bbor •acb otli«r : rooantains interposad, 
Make enemies of nations, wbich bad elue, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.*' 

Sir* it- is not the design of God that this should be the case, and yo« 
hawe had the evidence famished you during this conference that it need 
not be; (Hear, hear.) A missionary has come to you from the other 
side of the Alleghany mountains. He has left his peaceful dwelling 
upon the margin of tiiose mighty waters, midway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans; he has travelled with the speed of one of your own 
nngentic and nnrivdled steam-ships, and has anrived in time to tell you 
that a noble race of Anglo-Saxon farmers, the sons of the pilgrim fathen^ 
who have emigrated firom the sanctified soil of New England to the 
Pfaine« of he Ur west, and are there building up an empire destined to 
be Ibe gloi ' of the whole earth, are waiting to exchange the produce of 
tfa«ir finee ^ lopted soil for the fabrics and implements created by the sidU 
of the Inhatatants of their fatherland. (Qreat applause.) Shall this 
ambaaaador of peace and plenty return to tell the tenants of the western 
wilds that the law which defisces our statute book is irreversib'e, and that 
there is no powor in Britain to compel the titled legislators and lords pa- 
rantotwt of our country to revoke the decree that has gone fbrtb, that 
the poor of ^le land must perish in poverty, or expatriate themselves 
wh«VB no com law frustrates the beneficent intentions of the Creatw ? 
[Trenendons cheers.] No; rather bid him tell those ftom whom he 
ocones that the ministers of the Most High hare risen in the name of 
their master to reverse the mandates of unrelenting power, and, with a 
Chrtslian people by their side, are resolved to demand that the blessings 
which have been provided for the poor shall be no longer withheld by a 
sordid and self-willed confederacy. [Chews.] It has been fturthpr 
shown that oor country's reputation in the eyes of the civilized world is 
deeply suffering from the laws which have been denounced, and that the 
moral influence of the nation is circumscribed and crippled by the odious 
enactments which limit the supply of food to the people. [Hoar, hear.] 
WhsBt is the langurge of the nations around us ? The other day a friend 
to oar cause and a friend to mankind — the estimable Joseph Sturge 
[cheers] —^undertook a mission to his anti-slavery brethren ofAmeriea> 
not, however, without leaving behind him his muidficent contributliins to 
this cause, and his heart's best wishes fbr its success. [Hear, hear, and 
applause.] On touchittg- the trans-Atlantic strand he was told by the 
press of New York to return to the land from whence he came ; and be- 
fore he undertook to counsel tibe people of the United States to do justioe 
to (^ manacled slaves of the South, to bring to a sense of justice those 
wlio are grinding the faces of the poor in England, and by their cruel 
laws- making abjeot psjupers of Uioee who otherwise would be loyal, in- 
^pendent, and grateful labourers in the promotion of their country's 
proej^dty. [Cheers.] Such is the well-merited taunt of proud, repub- 
licaUi slave^holding America; [Hear, hear.] . Take anodter instance. 
A gaUaAt comaMvl^re, whom the people of Manchester have deUchtedto 
honour in the hall in which we meet, undertook to school the bearded 
Paeha of JBgypt on the sufaject of his restricted policy* What iras the 
m,n$w«f of Mal^iitet J^T ^^ First, let BngUmdf ^, httge mpnopoliitx 
tfcbeUih lief bwtt com Uw»i (t^eaifenitig ekeortO Xi«t hnir thu&j^ 
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into the da^t, and ^en you ^fj^ find i^e wiUuig to s^ tfc^e de^ih ufarrant 
of the monopolies which I uphold. I4et t}ie mj^tress 1^4 niyther of mo^ 
nopolies- do her dutj, aaid ti)/ei^ Mehemet All, who\dt^ & scJdier*B svord^ 
has hewn hit way from poverty and obscurity to the pac^a^hip of 
Egypt, shall not be slow to imit^ite the exaiaple of yoiiir great and iutui- 
cibie empire." (Load cheers, which were several times renewed.) And 
what, Sir, is the withering rebuke which polished France administers ? 
(Hear, hear.) Speaking through one of her most popular organs, the 
NiUkmn^l, she says, *< Britain ! raze from youx shield the lordly lion, 
and put in. its place the starving operative, vaiu-y suppUcatlog a suffi- 
oieney of food." (Renewed and long-continued cheering.) Say I not 
truly, then, ihJ9 i£( the causa of our country's honour, and that if we 
icottld not. be a by-word, and a hissing awongflli all oatioo^, if e most 
luMten to put aiFaiy tjiie coaa aod provision laarSt an4 hecomis tlua frienda 
pftUe inipo^eiished popx of^ BngWd* 6M ^q can pxoapU clemency and 
lib^njl pntwipl^s to the> leM faTonred cooAtries of the yiarl4 ? (Hear, 
hftfjv) It is a deep, repcoo^h to o^r. country* ttet while miUiona of our 
bsol^eajroitdi mpney.vje ev^ry year expended in thfr purcbas^ of an mtfifiU 
i«a«ed exGlii8iy«^ by the hands of wsetcbed slavey in» deface «f etery 
pljAcipleof justice, human and divine, Wfi ez<}Iucb. tXt» produce of the 
mun^ eountry, thouf^ grown by fiieetiien, anii offe;£d> ^ the auppMi of 
<ivr p^igishing fellow-countrymen. (Hiear, hearO Lejt M^nchoater sod 
i»iKet|K)0l look to this. XHear.) Perhaps somd solution of oiijr present 
dt^ultiea may he found in this fact; perhaps it is mot toe qio^h to say, 
(hAt the calamity and corse under mbich wq axe grovungy maiy he traced 
jU) Ihia circumstance. Th^law.sof Christian JSngland welcome to th«se 
•horea the cotton that is reared by the slave. : they say to the tyrynt 
master, ** You cannot flog too much, or drive too herd, the wi«tched 
victims of your aFance, for we are ready with greediness to pujBclmse and 
consume the hlx>o4-stained produce of your fields ;" while the sume laws 
refuse admission U> the com of the fi^e, and put under impenetrable 
hond, the fruits of thoae harvests which have gladdened the eyes of th« 
l^irdy and enterprising yeomanry of the noblest republic on t^e &oe of 
the earth. (Cheers.) So much for the bearings of this question, ba they 
hajire; been elicitetl in the course of your discussion. A word now with 
regard to the purposes which have been answered by this conveatfeo, in 
addition to the important developments to which I have already referred. 
Who can calculate the good that has been done by the gatheriog toge* 
ther of seven hundred men, whose hearts have been made one in the 
cause of humanity, w1m> have mutually animated and inforn^ed each 
othftfi?! Opinions have heen setJiled whidi hefore weje.unsl$khle; reag^ 
tf«i»s hAviB,heell formed* w'hich before were incipient spiid unexpresfied. A 
positiioii lia» been taHMa* previoosly d^ubtAii and iiodetennine4 ; mea 
har^ committed themaelveB collectively and> irreTocably to a cttuse of 
vhi^ tliey were hefwe is0lat)ed> unknown, aad) perhaps univkfluential 
frje«ds*-a cause,, branded) a« secular, and/ selfish by thos< who ar» them- 
seiKes the- moalt wori^tty a«d. excli^ive af. meohiud^ has raeeived tiM 
solemn mpisimakm: of a» assembly composcdr a^liogpther of mei^ whose 
professkai' andr piraolifMi isi reUgioust And; in< ad()llioa te the presence of 
those who aqe here, we have received pledges of condurrencer sad co> 
o|>eration from : a. stiUi larger number, (hear, hear,) who haAre been pre- 
vented by providential circumstances froin giving their personal alleiid- 
auct^. Again^ sir, the calling oi this c<m£roence ha&origioated througbeat 
Ur9 country a discussion of the merits of this qnestiou more g^ner^ and 
more useful t^ any that hsfl before taken place. It has set aU- head* 
hlalOagi and all v«nf writing on the sul[g<ot^ sad altova aU»it b«s tiffed 
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that ehuis of the eottlnnhfty to ^i^tow isAtettlSdn it^tih the tfdbject, ^¥kp 
had pTOTiotnAy ccmsidered it either beyond the limit of tliefr legi^itfate 
cdgniaance, or inconsistent with their reltgious character. (Hear, hear.) 
This conference has iinswered another hiigh and exceTI^'nt ^urp^se ; it 
lias shown that tbere is an intimate connexion between the abolition of 
tike laws that have been btougfat under our notice, and the spread of (halt 
rel^on whose ministers are here assembled. And here. Air, I mast 
break the thread of my remarks to d\rell fbr a moment upon the most 
striking feature of this conference. It is a conference of Christian min- 
isters assembled in the heart of Great Britain, at the seat of science and 
manufactures, in the year 1841 of the Christian era, at the moment when 
Britain occupies the highest eminence she has ever scaled, conftpicuottk 
in arts, invincible in arms, famed for learning, mistress of the seas, with 
one hundred and fifty millions of subjects ; colonizing With her children 
the untrodden Tfildernesses of the world, embracing in her christian sym- 
pathy all Pagan lands, and not unjustly claiming to be first on the list of 
civilised nations. (Hear and cheers.) At such a period of time, and tn 
such circumstances, hare you assembled, but for what! (Hear.) To 
exult in the manifold blessings enjoyed by those who inhabit the home 
of einpire, and the sanctuary of religion? To devise measures for 
directing from this, the fountain head of knowledge, refreshing strefaln^ 
that sliall carry truth and salvation to the uttermost bounds of the globe 1 
To turn ihe power and dominion which have been acquired, to the pur- 
poses of human improvement in distant countries ? Nothing of the kidd. 
(Hear, hear.) The phenomenon is presented, of seven hundred ministei^ 
of religicQ, called from their homes, to sit in solemn cotincil upon the staie 
of their native country, in which millions tte perishing For lack of breaQ. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) Oh, Sir, w^hat will the he^theta think of ua 
when tiiey shall know this ? You ^end your inissionary with thfs bddk 
(the Bible) to the barbarous nations of the world, to preach amon^gst 
them the unsearchable riches of Christ: — to give them the volume that 
is to make them wise unto salvation. That book, translated into their vt>r- 
naeular toiifgue, is placed in their hands, aiid they are told it is the Worft 
of God. They reverently open it, and on its first page they read, thai, 
vrhen God had formed man out of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into him the breath of life, he said, "'Behold I have given you teVery herb 
bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat. 
And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of ihe air, and to 
every thmg that creei^eih upon the cfarth wherein there is life, I have 
given every green herb for meat, and it was so." (Loud applause.) He 
reads onwards; he listens to the thunders of Sinai, most awful, when 
denouncing the oppression of the poor, and the withholding of bread 
from the huirgry. He advances towards the dawning of the gospel dis- 
pensation, and at last he 6Us at the feet of Christ and his apostles. 
From lips that spake as never man spake he learns that the very hairs of 
his head are all numbered, and he reads the precept whose character 
stamps it as divine; ** If thine enemy hunger, feed him; and if he thirst, 
give him drink." (Very loud applause.) The missionary points him to 
the prayer which, with every sunrise, he is to present at the footstool of 
eternal mercy, — " Give us this day our daily bread." (Hear, hear.) The 
holy man shows him the answer to this prayer in the fertility of his native 
land, in the '' cattle upon a thousand hills," and in the provision that is 
made alike for the sparrow that falls at his feet and ihe raven that cries 
for food above his head. (Deafening cheers.) He asks the missionary 
from what blessed land he has brought him these glad tidings, and h^ 
tells him from a land where the 'gospel shnies Brightest, where CHris' 
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temple, and where the statutes of ihe book he has given are pait and 
parcel of the constitntion and the law. (Hear, hear.) ** O happj land !" 
exclaims the converted heathen, ''just on the verge of heayen; wovld 
I were there, that I might participate the blessings which the gospel baa 
conferred upon it !'* Yet, a little while, and the sad truth shall re»eh the 
ears of that unsophisticated convert, that in that rery land from which 
the message of his salvation has been sent there are millions who, bv 
so-called Christian legislators are deprived of the benefits of that provi- 
sion which God has made for every living being. (Loud cheers.) Hay 
not the Christian patriot exclaim, ** O ! tell it not in Oath ; public it 
not in the streets of Askalon, lest we be covered with the scorn of the 
barbarian, and see our religion rejected as a fable ? But, let it go Ibrth. 
Let the rebukes of the civilized and the savage be heaped npon tis till 
those who will not yield to the cry of the wretched are consteuined by 
rery shame *' to do justly and to love mercy.*' (Applause.) Let it be pub- 
lished that the emigrant who leaves the land of his nativity with an ach- 
ing heart to find an asylum in some more genial region— in some rc^on 
where the laws permit him to enjoy the fruits of the earth — may not send 
to the starving parent he has left behind, the smallest contribution 6*0111 
the bounty of another clime in the shape of food to save that parent alive. 
[Hear, hear.] Should the donation of filial piety, in the form of a barrd 
of flour, be sent to the shores of this country, die demon of the com 
laws would meet it on the beach, and, raising the gaunt arm of famine, 
would say, ** Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther," and the agents 
of that accursed law would deprive the venerable sire*, famishing at* his 
fireless hearth, of the benefit of the supply which reverent love bad de- 
vised to keep the old man alive. [Tremendous cheering.] Oh, Sirs, It 
is time to rise at the stirring call of nature, and put down the idMmixia- 
tion which maketh desolate. [Cheers.] To>day beholds you in yonr 
right place. [Immense applause.] You are treading in the steps of 
holy men of old, who cHd not hesitate to rebuke the iniquitfea of 
imrighteous law-makers. You are imitating the example of Hitin who 
went about doing good. The poor have a right to claim you as 
their friends. You are the heaven-commissioned guardians of their 
rights. Your message is to them. Your duties are amongst them. Ton 
stand between the oppressor and the oppressed. 

** By you, the violated Law speaks oat 

Its thunders ; and by you, iu strains as sweet 

As angels use, the gospel whispers peace." 

Cry aloud, then, and spare not Say to those who, while profesnng a 
seal for religion, neglect the weightier matters of the law,—-** Is not &s 
the fast that I have chosen t To undo the heavy burdens, to deal tfa^ 
bread to the hungry, and to satisfy the afflicted soul V Rebuke the 
ignorant unbelief, tliat pretends to advance the interests of the pcKir br 
transgressing the commands of the Most High. Say to those who «re 
robbing God, by robbing his poor, " You are at war with your Maker ; 
you are in the road to retribution and ruin." Remind such of the 
promises*giveu to those who obey the Divine injunction, and have faith in 
the providence of God— *** Prove me now herewifliy saith the Lord of 
Hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour yofu oat 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive-it.'^ [iAud 
cheers.] Sir, we have had the state of our country described ;. we have 
been told, and the proof has been forthcoming, that there are six millions 
of our countrymen who know not the taste of wheaten bread ; that there 
aremilliont more, whose supply is scanty and insnffident} in &cty that 
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tke wiiole nation has been put upon short aUowanGe, and that dU* 
eonteated hunger prowls through oar streetii deviling plans of mischief, 
and ready for deeds that menace the existence of our dearest social 
institutions. [Hear, hear.] Those who have ascertained these facts, 
have asked themselves, if this state of things is to be changed to the 
account of a judgment and visitation from the Almighty ? And they 
have rescued the sacred name from impiety and profanity, by declaring, 
that our chastisements are self-inflicted, uid the evils we deplore, the 
result of an unbelieving and wicked departure firom the spirit and man- 
dates of the Divine law. They have vindicated the veracity of God when 
he gave to man the promise, ** Thy bread shall be given thee, and thy 
water shall be sure ; seed time and harvest, summer aud winter, shall 
never fall." [" flear, hear," and loud cheers.] You, reverend sirs, 
have — I was going to say, exonerated the Deity from the impious charge 
of being the author of prevailing misery, but I retract the word^you 
have asserted and vindicated the Divine beneficence. You have 
declared, that in the provision which God has made for his creatures 
there is enough for sll, enough for each ; an unfailing, an everlasting 
supply. [Loud cheers.] You have laid the complaints of the poor, 
whisre they are justly chargeable, — at the door of unchristian legislaUou. 
Yon have called upon the oppressors of the poor in high places to 
beware lest, by their continuance in wrong doing, they involve themseUiet 
in the ruin in which tiiey have already planged so many of their humbler 
conntr}'men. You have done well. Never have you appeared more like 
the disciples and followers of your benevolent and sympathising Master 
Permit me to repeat it; you are in your right place. Methinks, the 
gospel ¥riU not sound less sweeUy in the ears of those to whom you 
preach, when you shall return from this place, after having met to deyisp 
means for bringii]^ the bread which perisheUi within reach of those to 
whom you are accustomed to break the bread of eternal life. [Loud 
applause.] You are treading in the steps of Him who, if partial at all, 
displayed his partiality in acts of charity to the poor ; who exerted his 
wonder-working power to feed the famishing multitude ; and who, when 
he comes to judgment, will say unto you, in consequence of the deeds you 
have this day done, " I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat ;" and 
when you shall say, '' Lord, when saw we thee an hungered and fed 
thee?" shall reply, ^ Forasmuch as ye did it to the least of one of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me." [*' Hear, hear," and great applause.] 
Sir, it now remains to be seen what influence your counsels and 
measures will produce upon those who are entrusted with the tremendous 
power of making laws for the people of this country. And here I must 
observe that it is with peculiar pleasure I have remarked the sensitive 
regard which has been shown to the interests of all classes of our fellow- 
subjects. You have stood forth, not as the advocates of the claims of a 
particular class, but as the vincUcators of the rights of all your feilow- 
oountiymen. Aware that the existing laws have been defended on the 
ground that they were essential to the maintenance of agricultural 
prosperity, you have directed your special attention to the condition of 
those who are engaged in rural occupaHonSy and to the operation of the 
present laws npon their welfare. Overwhelming testimony has been 
adduced, proving that the interests of the manufacturer and the artizan, 
and the interests of the fanner and the labourer, are one and indivisible. 
[Hear.] You have demonstrated that the wretchedness which is ihe lot 
of the former, has already overtaken and threatens to swallow up the 
latter* [Hear, hear.] I have myself, in perusing the vast number of 
letters that have passed through my hands, as your honorary secretary, 
been afiiected by tiie frequent assurances given by ministers of the gospel 
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in 'a^cftiKiiTBl dhtricts, that they are firmly Y^vtaAeA fiietds^tres, and 
9ze suppctttad by the convictions of the members of their ooBgre^^i^om 
Ivho are en||laged in 'agiicaltnnd pnrsnits, of the justice and tieoes^ty of 
a repeal of the pfesent com laws. [Cheers.] But, they at the same 
litfte laineyit their inability to give any open and avotred iissistance to the 
caase in 't?hich wq are engaged, because of the bondage in which they 
are hdld to the proprietors of the soil, who exercise an arbitrary and 
despotic control over the condition of the occupiers and tillers of ihe 
land. [Hear, hear.] The fact has been made abundantly apparent, 
that though the conscifihces of hundreds of thousands of the agriooltiiral 
population are with us, their votes have been dif'ected against iks, in 
consequence of their abject dependance upon those, whose will can at 
^ny time dispossess thsm of the means of their subfiiistende. [£[ear, hear.] 
Sir, -the fact nmst not be disguised. The farmers of our country a/e imder 
the relentlesftdomination of die titled s£nd untitled lords'of the soil; wlio not 
only claim the fee -simple of the broad acres they possess, but Hts votes 
of those who are their tenants at will. J'reedom of eleoticto, in the 
counties of England, there is none. The horned Ctiiile in the stoll art 
imtin a condition of more abject submission than are t!h'at class Inown 
by the name of the ** bold and independent yeomanry of Kai^ktofl.'* 
[*< Hear," and cheers.] Out of a multitude of letters 'beating upon this 
point, I will read you one. The names that are mentioned I inoM, for 
reasons whidh will be obvious, conceal ; the writer is a 'roS^lWter, in 
connection with the church of Scotland, officiating in a certain part ot 
England. [Hear, hear.] 

** I have received your circular, very kindly inviting me to a meeting of 
ministers and others, to be held in Manchester, on Tuesday, the 17th current, 
to take into consideration the laws respecting the monopoly in food ; and, in 
answer, I beg respectfiilly to assure you that you have my best wiahes, and 
the best wishes of thousands in this district, but as my congregation is chieAv 
composed of ■ CBumers, it would be madness in me, uay, it woold com- 
pletely destroy my usefulness as a minister, to take any open part in the lepeil 
of these laws, or at your meeting. All 1 can do, there^re, is to send yon m\ 
best wishes. Nor are you to suppose, from this, that the fanpera here arV 
against you. Hundreds of them, aud these, too, the largest and most inttlh- 
gent, are your decided friends, but they dare not show it, or they noay leave the 

district. They must do as bids them, and their excuse is, and it is tV.f 

excuse bodi of minister and people, that as the public cannot and will not pro- 
tect tliera, therefore they cannot rea.sonably be expected to sacrifice all tiicir 
own private interests for its weal. In these circumstances we dare not countt- 
nance you openly, but you have our best wishes, and should you erer conf 
this v/^y agitating the subject," [and this, I think, I shall be inclined to do,j 
(Loud cheers,) "we will do you all the good we can. More, at present, we cau- 
not do, with safety to ourselves and families. Trusting, therefore, that yon will 
take courage, and be as successful in this as you were in the slave agitation 
question, I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

' ' ' f 
"Minister in connection with the Church of Scotland. 
"■Geo Thompson, Esq.'* 

Yea, gentlemen, with your efficient aid, and the blessing of the God yon 
serve, we shall be as successful in this as we were in that sacred cuse 
to which reference is here made. (Loud cheers.) The yeomanry of 
England must be emancipated from the thraldom of a tyrannical land- 
holding aristocracy. (Very loud cheers.) I said, it remained to be seen 
what infiuenoe your couFerende would exert upon those who mt in high 
places. You have had your Parliament. (Loud cheers.) It was a glo- 
rioles sight to witness, on the first day of your assembling, more than the 
number of those who constitute the Commons of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
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Yes, tlkts'tiallbtre'd Parliament of ^nglanid's beat and parest.minds — the 
repr6iSeiitaMves of "Creeping and famish!i;g misery — (he friends of stary> 
ing attenuated operatives — the pastors of impoyenshed tiongregationa-~> 
on the first day of its meeting, numbered more than the sum-total of 
those -who are wont to assemble in the Chapel of St. Stephen. (Cheers.) 
Would that the destinies of this question had been committed to your 
hands for final adjudication. (Loud clieers.) I think it might have been, 
with quite as good a chance of a wise and equitable decision, as that 
with which it is likely to meet in another place. (Very loud cheering.) 
I think, the suffrages by which you have been returned to this Parlia- 
ment, are quite as extensive and independent as those of many honour- 
able members. (Laughter.) I think the means which have been taken 
to return you, are quite as pure and unexceptionable as those resorted 
to in many of the constituencies of the empire. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I think, you are quite as respectable in calling, and almost as wise in 
und'etsfanding, as either the hereditary or elected law-makers of the 
lard. An'd I think that you would have settled this question upon prin- 
ciples quite as §ound and as patriotic as those who are likely io guide 
the de^sions of either house of Parliament. (Loud cheers.) I think 
you would have come to the work of legislation with minds quite as dis- 
interested, and hands quite as clean, as another Parliament, which is 
notoriously a Parliament of landlords sitting in judgment upen their own 
case, and le^slafing not for the benefit of the poor but for the benefit of 
their r^iit-rolls. Could you have had the making ot the law, it woi^ld 
not have been like the present one— resembling the scroll of Jeremiah, 
written within and without with lamentation and woe — ^it would not 
have circumscribed the bounties of Providence — it would not have 
yntlieted the hopes of the widow and the orphan— it would not have per- 
pettrated the misery of millions of half- starved labourers; No. Yours 
woTild bave been a law based upon the demands of justice**— a law which 
would hav^e opened the storehouse of the Divine liberality — a law which 
would have rekindled the hopes oC those who are ready to perish — a law 
that would have caused the widow's heart to sing for joy, and carried 
contentment and gladness to every home in Britain. (Cheers.) And, 
then, it would have been carried without anger and without hatred. 
What glorious unanimity there would have been ! Not a miserable ma- 
jority of two or five, but a law passed by a Parliament united as one 
man. (Cheefs and laughter.) But though you are denied any legislative 
power, of this be sure, that no opinion which will be advanced elsewhere, 
will have half the weight with the community of that which you have 
expressed in your deliberate and solemnly attested documents. And, I 
will venture to say, that the statesmen of the land, and those at their 
head, whether meditating upon the state of things and the signs of the 
times, at Brocket Hall, or Drayton Manor, will regard, with an intensity 
of interest which cannot be exaggerated, the transactions in which you 
have been engaged, and the conclusions at which you have airived. 
(Cheers.) God grant that your decisions may produce their rightful in- 
fluence, and turn the scale in favour of justice to a starving population. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) One word with regard to practical mea- 
sures, and I have done.- From this time forth you must be the ministers 
and Missionaries of truth upon the gi'eat question which has brought 
you together. (Hear, hear.) You must be instant, in season and out of 
season, in the work of enlightening, purifjing, and directing the minds of 
all who are around you. (Hear, hear.) You must be prepared to attend 
another conference, and to that conference you must come accompanied by 
the laSty. (Hear, hear.) Pastor and people must appear together. (Loud 

b2 
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cheers.) The nextdrculsr that goes fovth mast be not ipith the authority of 
twenty-six mhiisters m Manchest^, but of the seyen hundred who m- 
aembled u& open conference m this town. (Renewed cheers.) And, sir, 
if twentj-siz men, making their appeal to their brethren, oould cpnveoe 
snch an assembly as th%t which we have witnessed, what may we not ex- 
pect when seven himdred shall send forth the rallying cry, and master the 
armies of Israel to this holy war ? (Hear, hear, hear.) Why, ur, we 
may expect to see a gathering of seven thousand men, clothed in the 
panoply of justice, who will not bow the knee to the Baal of a cruel mo- 
nopoly, but fight until they vanquish the monster that is preying on the 
vitals of the country. (Deafening cheers.) There is another element 
of society, the purest and best, which must be brought into action. Sir, 
we must enlist in this cause of holy domestic charity the women of Great 
Britain. (Tremendous cheers.) Seven hundred and fifty thonaands of 
the muds and matrons of this country carried their petition to the foot- 
stool of a maiden Queen in behalf of the manacled slaves of oar colonies. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Let this reverend assembly speak the word, and I 
believe that double the number will lay a petition at the feet of oar be- 
loved monarch, now a wife and a oiother, (renewed cheers,) in behalf of 
the cause of famishing humanity, and that petition will be graciously re- 
ceived, and all that a monarch may constitutionaUy do, who loves her 
countxy', and desires the happiness of her people she will do, to restore 
the reign of contentment, and shed the light of joy and gladness upon 
every cottage throughout her kingdom. (Deafening cheers, which were 
renewed and renewed again.) Finally, suffer me to say to you, be strong 
and of good courage. You have every thing to hope, and nothing to fear, 
in the work upon which you have entered. (Hear, hear, hear.) The 
patron of the cause you have espoused is the God who considereth the 
poor. (Hear, hear.) On earth, the sovereign to whom in loyalty sad 
love you are attached leads you onward in your career of mercy. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) The choicest of England's nobility is with yoa, and the 
presence of one of the hereditary peerage of the land who sits by my side 
at this moment (Lord Ducie), a pledged fellow-labourer in your hallowed 
enterprise. (Great cheering.) Yes, you have a Kadnor, (cheers,) a 
Spencer, (cheers,) a Fitzwilliam, (loud cheers,) a peerless Brougham, 
(renewed cheers,) and a Cleveland. (Cheers.) In the House of Com- 
mons yen have men who have been faithfal and true for many 
years ; (hear, hear ;) and you are about to have one there who thoogh 
untried in parliament has proved himself out of doora the most 
steady and talented supporter of the cause. Here he is — need I name 
Bichard Cobden ? (Vehement cheering.) I know net whether to be 
glad or sorry that that gentleman is , now a member of parliament 
Warwick was called a king-maker, and Mr. Cobden might justly be called 
a member-of-parliament maker ; and I do not know whether he would 
not be better employed out of doors in manufacturing members of par- 
liament, (laughter,) than, as I am sure he will always be employed, 
soundly counselling them within the house. But he is there, and there 
will not be in that assembly one who may with greater ccmfidence ssj, 
*' I am supported by the prayers and the hearts of the people of Eng- 
land." (Applause.) Let the county members brmst o{ the parity and 
freedom of election which has sent them there. (Laughter.) Mr. Cob- 
den can do better ; he represents, not the constituency of Stockport alone, 
he represents the suffering community of our native land; and, if human 
misery can make him strong, he carries with him there the tears of the 
suffering poor, and will be omnipotent. (Cheers.) Or, if he be not, minis- 
ters of the gospel, let him have your prayers, and his triumph is at band. 



Again I iay,be of good heart. When yon woold gAthei' cbutage, fhink 
<^ the goodness of your cause ; thinic of the imperishable natare of the 
principles on which your cause rests ; think upon the power of Him who 
bas the hearts of all men in his hand, and Is emphaticidly the God ot the 
poor. And now, rererend rirs, for a while we must part. Yon are 
going to your respectiye scenes of labour; the blessing and prayer of 
tfae perishing go with you ! Nations are looking on, and will applaud 
every effort that you make to place the bounties of Divine Provi- 
dence within reach of a suffering people. [Cheers.] The testimony of 
your own consciences will support you amidst all the reproaches which 
may be heaped upon yon. It will not be long ere the moral power of 
the country will rise in its might and magnificence, and oTercome every 
obstacle which selfishness and ignorance have placed in the way of your 
sueoess. [Loud cheers.] In the words of apostolical valediction, there- 
fore, I bid you *< Farewell, and God speed ! " saying, ** Be steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, for as much as 
ye know that your labour shall not be in vain in the Lord/' [The elo- 
quent speaker then, sat down amid the most enthusiastic cheering.] 

After the oft-renewed plaudits which succeeded this speech had sub- 
sided. 

The CHAniMAN said, he thought he saw in the ministers assembled, a 
right conformity with the Saviour's prayer, *' I pray not that thou 
sb'ouldst take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
fh>m the evil.'* They were not taken out of the world; but they were 
also told that " a little leaven leaveneth the whole tump," and they 
would endeavour to keep themselves and others from the evils of ^e 
com laws, and Other evils of the world. (Hear.) Those had met face 
to face on this occasion who had nerer met before, and he felt almost 
sorry at parting. Till now many differences of opinion had kept them 
apart from each other. He had never seen Dr. Pye Smith, or Dr. 
Yaughan, or his colleagues around him, or the greater part of the min- 
isters, and of the present assembly before; but during this week they 
bad spoken together, and he hoped had also agreed in tiiat other cha- 
racteristic ** the fear of the Lord." And if they had spoken in that fear 
there was one who had hearkened and beard them, and who would pros- 
per the work when they were gone. When infidels heard and knew that 
men of all denominations, and principles, laying aside party feeling and 
sectarian prejodices, had met together with one accord and mind, after 
the manner of the first christians, and had not only given to each other 
the right hand of fellowship, but the hearts of brothers too, they wonld 
say, ** Surely there is something of a truth in this." And those who 
sneered at religion, and asked, ** What good can the ministers of religion 
do us?** when they find that through their instrumentality, bread was 
made cheap, and trade was made free, and that they had again got an 
honest trade, or honest work in the world,— they would say, ** Of all 
men in the world, the ministers of religion are the men for us." And 
ought it not to be so? The very name of '* ministers" meant *' servants.** 
They (tiie ministers) should be the servants of the people, and espe- 
cially ought they to be the servants of the poor; and tiiey wished such 
to be the result of this conference, that that saying should in them be 
verified — that the poor had risen up and called them Messed. He prayed 
that the Almighty might pour his blessing on every one who was, and 
had been assembled in that place. Like an American Indian who, at a 
large meeting, saiid he could not shake hands with all present, he ^the 
dudrman) would declare from the qpot where he stood, he shookbaiids 
wfth them all at once, and he now declared this conference disso^rcd. 
(Aj^lansd.) 



Hhd Rer. J. W. Missis then mevvd a vote «f thanks b»tfae ^fS«— m^ 
wbicb was carried by acclamation. 

A Minister proposed a vote of thanks to the miiiisters of Manehes- 
ter lor eonToniug this conference^ which passed amidst cries of ^ seocmded 
by all," and jgreat i^ppl^use. 

A vote of thanks was also proposed and passed with like applanae, to 
ib^ several secretaries of the conference. 

The assembly then separated about halfipast seven o'clock, and thus 
the four days' memorable proceedings of this extraordinary eouvoeation 
closed. 



The Speech of the Rev, J. J. Freemariy of Walthafnstowy one of ike 
Foreign Secretariet of the London Missionary Society ^ on the ninUi 
resolution, {Seepage 109.) 

Mr. Chairman, — ^While I cordially move the resolution which I have 
the honour of reading to this meeting, I feel that I dare not, at this late 
hour, offer more than a few brief remarks. The sentiments of the reso- 
lution appear to me as obvious as tbey are true. They commend them- 
selves to our judgment and carry with them their own evidence. The 
ari^ment is, that our benevolent institutions depend, in no small mea- 
sure, for their pecuniary resources, on the liberality of the industrious 
classes. If, then, the resources of those classes are exhausted, or limited 
to the amount of their own bare exigencies, of course they can no longer 
aid those benevolent institutions. These must suffer in proportion to the 
amount in» which the industrious and labouring classes are sti^tened. 
How much our institutions sre dependent on those classes, I am not able 
to say exactly, but I apprehend tibiat I am quite within the range, if I 
suppose that one third of the incomes of our public institutions of a re- 
ligious and benevolent character, may be derived from the sources which 
we are now reviewing. And, sir, the prospect of being deprived of one 
third of such incomes, is a very serious matter, when we are rather in 
need oS increase and augmentation on every hand. And that there is 
reason to fear a decrease of contribution from the parties I refer to, the 
industrious classes, is but too manifest. If they have not occupation 
they have not wages — and can then give nothing. With but partial em- 
ployment, they can obtain but partial wages—at most but just sufficient 
to meet the necessities of their suffering and half famished families. And 
I for one, sir, am not prepared to go to the half-famished family of the 
industrious poor, and ask him to contribute from his extreme poverty to 
the cause of universal benevolence, noble as that cause is. But then, 
sir, let me tisk, who is the sufferer in this case ? Surely not just the 
society which is no longer favoured with the amount of the poor 
man's contribution, but the poor man himself who fs no longer able to 
contribtite. The sympathies and charities of human nature dwell in 
the bosoms of the poor and industrious classes as richly as in those 
of other classes, and whatever state of things deprives them of the 
mefans of indulging those sympathies and exercising those charities, 
it is at variance with the established principles of human nature and 
the merciful arrangement of Divine Providence. Besides, sir, it is in 
the. very nature of Christianity that "it is more blessed to give than to 
receive ;" and why are the industrious classes to be deprived of that 
** blessedness " by being deprived of the means of " giving," the means 
pf exsroising Christian beneficence? I feel, therefore, that in pleading 
*««• our benevolent societies on the basis of the principle contained in this 
ition, I am also pleading for the best interests of the in^dustrious 
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cluan thenutlTW. Far diitant be tiw day #he& all thai they am earn 
6hall be demanded for their own mere physical wants, leaTing them no 
opportnnity of proving their sympathy with the necessities of others, the 
claims of the Savionr, and the wants of a fallen world. (Cheers.) Our 
beneYolent institutions are blessings to our own land in sustaining them, 
as they are to the world, for which they were farmed. The more they are 
supported and enabled to carry out their great designs, the more will 
they return to us of prosperity at home. These positions might be fully 
established and iUustrated ; but I can merely advert to them, and com- 
mend them to the intelligence and good feelings of the vast assembly I 
have the honour to address in moving the resolution now read. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



(From the Rev. Dr. Bennett y of London.) 

My dear Sir,— Having lately visited Manchester, on behalf of missions, 
my duties now call me in another direction ; but I am anxious to show, 
by letter, that I feel an interest in your meeting, which, however, some 
may affect to treat as political, is truly an affair of justice, benevolence, 
and religion : — 

For the present com laws bid defiance to that God, who made of one 
blood all nations, and so distributed his blessings among them, that they 
should, by promoting each otlier's welfare, advance their own. But as 
every attempt to oppose the selfish to the cosmopolite principle, is, by the 
omnipotent OoTemor of the world, made to recoil upon its author, so we 
are the last people on earth that should meddle witli this rolling stone : 
Since we are at the extremity of the com growing countries, and are 
touching the ne p/Us ultra of all efforts to supply ourselves. We already 
are forcing lands to prodace com that are fitted only for pasture; and 
while we may admire the talent and industry of the Scotoh, every one 
may see that they are struggling against Providence ; raising com in spite 
of nature. 

The wet'and uncertain climate often destroys our harvests, and bids us 
loolc to other lands, still uncultivated ; where a warmer sun gives greater 
security for the ripening and housing of crops. But we prefer fighting 
with the laws of latitude^ 

God has given us, in such abundance, minerals, that are independent 
of weather ; and has so distinguished us by manufacturing talent and 
industry, that we are bidden to exchange the qtdd pro quo, and f Ornish 
the world with that which it has not, that it may have the motive for 
producing from other soils what we have not, and cannot have, but by 
exchanging. 

For while the census shows that our millions are increasing, as our 
acres do not increase, it is madness to expect to persevere in our present 
course. We must, at last, grow wise, though it may be too late to avert 
the ruin we have courted. We are avowedly laboui'iog to keep up the 
prices of agricultural produce ; while in manufactures we are compelfod 
to hring down prices, in order to find a market. We are thus exhibiting 
the ludicrous spectacle of a people, one half of whom are putting in a 
direction opposite to the other, to bring us to a dead staad-'still. 
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We are alsb attempting to iaolaie ourselves among natioiM ; aa if we 
eould keep up a porlaon of water in the middle of a lake, aibore tiie level 
of the rest If there were ever any chance of enecess by this system, it 
would be in a nation that is shut up within itself, and has no intercunrse 
with the rest of the world ; while we, who are the manufMturers and 
merchants for the world, are the last people upon earth to succeed in an 
isolating scheme. 

The real landowners are not the cause of this mad course, for fher 
say that if the nominal rents must come down, their establishments 'WouM 
cost them less ; but the evil is supported by nominal landlords, whose 
estates are mortgaged and burdened with charges for varioas branches of 
their families, calculated at old prices, which make them dread all redof- 
tion of rents, lest it should leave them little but the name of the pro- 
prietor. But manufacturing property has now become nominal; and 
bankrupt landlords can no more fight against the course of haman af> 
Aiirs, than bankrupt manufacturers ; for notes in a landlord's parliament 
will not change the nature of things. 

Nothing can break the fall of all classes, but a timely retreat to eqoi- 
table and liberal principles of intercourse with the rest of the world ; fi»r, 
If manufacturers are hurled to ruin, the land must, in spite of any syateD 
of poor laws, maintain the paupers. We may throw milliona into stv- 
ration, but we must supply them with food, in some form or other ; tboagh 
we deprive them of profitable employ. 

That your deliberations may produce a happy result is the prayer of, 
rererend brethren, your felluw-labourer in the cause of justice and hn- 
manity, 

James Bsmhbtt. 

5> Mountfort Crescent, Bamsbury Park, 
London, Aug. 16, 1841. 



{From the JRev. Hugh ITNeile.) 

Sir, — ^Your letter of the 10th instant was re-directed to me to Bally- 
castle, and from thence to this place, where I received It last night. 

I thank you for the fKendly terms in which you invite me to take 
part in the proposed conference, assuring me of ** a courteous reception 
and a respectful audience, even to hear me in opposition to your opin- 
ions;" independent, however, of now impracticable distance, and apart 
from the merits of the question to be brought under consideration, I am 
compelled to decline, by the terms of your printed address convening the 
assembly. In it you saj, ''For a while let us lay aside our sectariaa 
and partisan differences, and on the hallowed ground of Christian 
charity assemble for the purpose of bettering the condition of famishing 
multitudes." 

In what you call oar sectarian differences are involved all the eternal 
truths of the Christian religion; truth from which alone can emanate 
anything deserving the name of Christian charity. To admit the possi- 
bility of meeting on the ground of Christian charity, without reference 
to christian truth — nay, on the express condition of laying aside for t 
while (ill that many among us consider to be God's own word, would, in 
my opinion, be to countenance the infidel liberalism which implies thai 
revelation is useless, without having the honest boldness to say so. 
Betiering, as I do, that all scripture is given by the inspiration of God, 
I feel bound, whatever enterprise I undertake, whatever suligect I dis. 
cuss, to do all on christian principles, or, in the language of the apostle, 
to ''do all in the name of ibe Lord Jeaus,** and therefore I oamtot oon- 
HBt ttplaoe myself in any cironmstaBCMwhero I mastla/ sM^ibra 
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ygkdke all tidlBf enee to these great and glorious truths, whick Christ livedo 
aa^ died, and rose again to establish and promulgate, 

Xheoem-law question is a ntUionai one. It may be discussed on 
scriptural principles; and our Saviour's prophecy that, until his coming 
an^eiiiy ** nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom," 
may preserve our christian statesmen from the flattering delusion of 
abjuring patriotism as a prejudice, and embracing a cosmopolitan phan- 
tom which they would in vain persuade the statesmen of other nations 
to embrace j while the apostolical injunction to '* provide for our own, 
especially those of our own house," may suggest to a paternal govern- 
ment the wisdom of not exposii^ the multitudes of our feUow-coantry- 
laen to the risk of famishing by leaving their provisions dependent upon 
foreigners. But you must excuse me when I say that I anticipate no 
benefit to the world, to their own country, or to tiliemselves, from a con- 
ference of men who stipulate for the exclusion, during their conference, 
of all the essentials of scriptural truth, under the name of sectarian 
differences. 

This is not too strong; for your printed address is to '' the ministen 
of all religious denominations throughout the united kingdom,*' and no 
arguments are required to prove that Uieir sectarian differences involve all 
tli^ easentialB of scriptural truth, including the inspiration of scripture 
ita^* I have the honour to be, sir, yonr obedient servant, 

Hugh Mc. Nexlb. 

Killamey, I8th August, 1841. 

• - . ^ 

(From Dr. Harris, President of Cheshunt CoUege,) 

My dear Sir, — If I do not write to you at any great length on the 
subject of the com laws, it is not because I do not deeply feel its impor- 
tance, and am not concerned for the success of your moTcment ; but be- 
cause your hands must be already filled with correspondence of greater 
interest and weight than mine can be ; and if I do not attend the meeting, 
it is only because pre engagements in another direction absolutely forbid. 
You do me but justice in supposing that I truly sympathise with your ef- 
fort. I sincerely wish that it had been made earlier, and when it might 
bave been of more immediate effect. Still, as no useful act is ever en- 
tirely lost, though you should fail of speedy success, justice, whenever 
St shall triumph, will triumph partly as the result of your present en- 
deavour. Meanwhile, you will carry with you the sympathies of the 
poor, and '* the blessing of him that is ready to perish," and the appro- 
bation of Him who is &e Creator of com, and the God of the poor. 

May I be excused for adding my conviction that you would have 
enlisted more ministers, if, by circular or otherwise, you had shown in 
what respect the com law question differs from a merely political subject; 
or how a minister who does not wish to commit himself to politics, may 
yet consistently throw himself heart and soul into the subject. This, I 
think, might have been done; and would have induced some to join you 
who may now deem it their duty and their" strength to sit still." — I am, 
jny dear sir, faithfully yours, 

Cheshunt College, Aug. 13, 1841. John Harris. 

{From the Rev, Dr. Lei/child, of London.) 

My dear Friend and Brother, — I requested my son, ere I left town, 
to inform yon of the cause of my absence from the proposed convocation 
on the ]7tii instant. I was myself unable to write, in oonseqtieiioe of 
the nervous agitation of my frame, produced by a disordered state of the 
ciretfl»tsoB$ bat, having reooTfyed a little at this plaoe, on my way tp- ^" 
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dotttitient, I caimot leaTe Snglatid (which I puxpotte ^hnilg. In a tew dayi* 
for a short time) without stating to you, aa one of the wppoittted otfftM 
of communication, my opiniona and feelings in refnrenee to tba said 
meeting. 

Upon the receipt of Mr. Thompson's letter, I wrote a few ISfles ex- 
pressive of my intention of beingpresent I had no opportunity of at- 
oertaining the yiews of my brethren on the subject; but my chvn miBd 
decided at once on the pi-opriety of the measure in contemplatioii; and 
in this decision I have miiy been confirmed by all that 1 bsy« aabse- 
quently read, and heard, and thought upon the aubiect. 

J might have dbjected^ in the first instance, to some jpoints in the 
arrangements; but all could not be consulted. Some step was to be 
taken; some plan to be framed and acted upcm. Thia had been dons by 
men of some judgment and piety; and it became, therefore, the duty of 
an, for the sake of concurrence in a great object, to siacrifice their x>aJti« 
oular opinions or minor points. 

I take the meeting to have for its direct object the vindication of the 
rights of 'sulTering humanity; to plead the cause of the poor agaisist those 
who would oppress them; and to demand attention to be paid to the 
crying misery and appiOling destitution of a latge portien of the popula- 
tion by those, who have it in their power to devise and afford the means 
for their relief, and who are responsible for their conduct in this respect 
both to God and man. 

What but the bitterness and blindness of party zeal could lead men to 
represent this as an object unsuitable for the deliberation of Christian 
ministers, and to endeavour to fasten upon it the cbai*ge of a busy med- 
dling ^nth .the intripacies of worldly polliios? But ti^ey knew better; 
they knew that the character of the men who were pledged to conduct 
these deliberations p,'frord,eu no ground for such a charge. They hoped, 
however, thus to discredit the proceeding, and to deter the timid and 
irresolute from ginng it their countenance. I am happy to obserre, by 
the list of honourable names who liave responded to your invitation, 
how powerless they are become in their attempt to mislead, disguise, 
and terrify; and I Imagine the result will be such as to make every 
member of our body who is voluntarily absent (to say nothing of a whole 
denoraiuation who stand aloof) regret that he deferred to lend his indi* 
vidual aid, in the first instance, to the impetus of what may prore a 
mighty movement on behalf of our fellow countrymen. 

I snail be present with you in spirit, and my prayer shall ascend to 
God, at the time of your meeting, for a large supply to be afforded you 
of the spirit of wisdom, of unanimity, of boldness, and of a sound mind. 
You will hav« some choice spirits with you from a distance, as well as 
from your own neighbourhood; and you, I doubt not, will bear your 
part manfully through the whole of the proceedings. 

Pray inform me, from time to time, how affairs go on; and assure the 
meeting, from me, that whatever measures they adopt and recommend, 
I will do my utmost, in the sphere in which I am placed, to carry them 
into effect. — Yours sincerely, 
Dover, August 13, 1841. John Leifchils. . 

(jFrom Vr. Bums,) 

To the Congress of Ministers at Manchester on the Com and Restnc* 
tion laws. 

Gentlemen, — ^Althoagh I have some doubts of the expediency of Chris* 
tiam ilifnisfters moetlng by themselves, and apart from all other daaaes of 
-i^>«^^ to discuas public <|aestions, I have no doubt whatever of the 



tttond dal^okyaiid ra^t ^tlblic vdoment of (he partidnlar qtxealidn w]ficli 
hfls oo]i!v«iiBd.ytfn together. I do not look upon it as a question of party 
peUtles at all, Iwt as one of hninanity and national morals. It is one <» 
huiiwBity,inanniieh as it has to do with the main elements of human 
comiifit. It is one of national morals, inasmuch as it resolves itself into 
the profolem, whether or not shall the provision made by the ^od of 
nature for the sustenance of his children, and the airangements of pro- 
vidence for its wise division, be diminished and counteracted by the 
short-sighted selfishness and monopolising policy of man? It does not 
appear to me that you are met for the purpose of suggesting fiscal regu< 
lations on commerce at all'— that would be to intermeddle with politics ; 
but rather to show cause why all such regulations ought to be looked on 
with a Jealous suspicion, as at variance with the wise and benevolent 
arrai%ements of the Author of all. In prosecuting your inquiries, 
every member of your congress may be expected to contribute his quota 
of inliaination re^aiding the actual condition of the x>eople with whom he 
has to do, and thereby a most valuable store of useful materials may be 
gatlfered for the use of the philanthropist and political economist The 
beailags of a right moral and political economy on each other may be 
thus ealculailed and ateertained. A practical evidence may also be sup- 
plied of what has long appeared to me a great desideratum ; the evidence 
I mean of tbe faet, that clerical men are not so occupied with tlieir pecn- 
liar studies, or wiUi their sectarian differences, as to overlook the claims 
which the distresses of the working classes of the community have on a 
portion of tlieir lime imd benevolent sympathy . With the minuter details 
of such questions as come before you,' ministers of Christ may not have 
much to do, but with the broad features of the case we have all to do ; 
and whatever stands in the way of the physical comfort of oiir humbler 
brethren, must necessarily affect their moral and religious state. The 
experience of many years has convinced me that interested monopolisers 
of all kinds have uniformly started the cry of '' politics" on every ques- 
tion of humanity or principle that has been mooted ; and in this way 
they succeeded long in blinding the eyes of many, and especially of 
ministers, to the essentially moral features of the struggles for negro 
emancipation, and for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. Many 
pious and worthy men have been kept back from the post of active duty 
they were well qualified to fill, by the senseless cry of " politics;" and 
great principles have been compromised, and measures of enlarged be- 
nevolence have been lost, by this species of puling sentimentalism. If 
the working elasses and the poor are to have advocates at all, where 
should they look for them save among their professed spiritual teachers ? 
and if they shall stand aloof as unconcerned spectators, at whose door 
shall we lay those prejudices against the gospel which are strong enough 
by natm'e, but which will thus be progressively increased ? No : let us 
prove that we care for our fellow-creatures under every aspect of their 
conditloD, and our path to usefulness, in regard to their noblest Interests, 
will be tiiereby opened and smoothed. I<et us assert and vindicate great 
principles, leaving the working of them out to others. Let us see^ to 
dissipate delusion by the light of evidence, and let us assist one another 
by our collection and contributions to a common cause. 

It gives me great pleasure to see that Dr. Chalmers has, within these 
few weeks, published to the world his matured judgment on the subject 
which has convened you together. In the twentieth Yolume of his works 
he has given it as his opinion, that " there are certain attendant moral 
benefits which render the adoption of the free trade system one of the 
best and wisest achievements of an enlightened national policy." He 
spealES the substance of volumes when he says of it-«-^* It is on th' 
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Mh of iiKlettiil and exteinil peace. It would qttlet iDiaiiy a <btc<tateitt 
within oar own territory, and dry up the teeming fountain of moat of oar 
modem wars.". Of the perticiilar case of the com laws, he thna opem 
his mind—** For the sake of its moral henefiits, we know of no acbieTV- 
meot more urgently desirahle than a free com trade. There is tiot a 
more (ertile topic of clamour and discontent all orer the land ; and wen 
it but effectually set at rest, we are aware of nothing which might sarre 
more to sweeten the breath of British society. — (Works, vcd. xx, p. 
100-103. 1841.) And what hinders it from being <' set effectoally at 
rest ?" The presumption is strong against all restrictions either on the 
productions of nature or on the commerce of men. It is monttroiu to 
affirm that, while Britain depends on all lands, a^d on all climes, for bar 
luxuries, and not a few of her comforts, she ought to be doomed to her 
own unaided resources for the Yery necessaries of life. The original 
principle of all commerce is barter ; and wbat can be more ridiculooi 
than to maintain that, while our manufactured products shall be sent to 
Germany or to the United States, we shall not be permitted to exchange 
these freely with the inhabitants of those countries for the com and the 
provisions which are their appropriate products, and of which they have 
enough and to spare. Has not the God of heaven, by many infUHMe 
evidences, demonstrated that the peculiar province of Great Britatai is 
that of a manufacturing country ? Do not our canals, our rivers, our 
railways, our vast coal-fields, our wealth, our free institations, and, abov« 
all, the enterprise and ingenuity of our artisans, evince this ? Have not 
other lands looked to us in this light till they were tired in louking, and 
disgusted by the restrictive policy whicb deprived us of the beiie6ts 
hence to be derived ? Does not the lapse of twenty years, and with all 
the advantages of the corn and provision restriction acts, prove that the 
number of our agriculturists has been diminishing, while that of oux 
artisans is rapidly and progressively increasing ? And, at a melancholy 
set-off to this, is it not proved by every commercial document and trade 
report, that our export of manufactured goods has hem for the same 
period rapidly and regularly diminishing ? * 

The dangers of interference with the fair and free progress of trade 
were strikingly exhibited in the commercial crash of 1810, the direct re* 
suit of an unfriendly and restrictive policy on the trade of the United 
States. Britain took offence at the enterprise of America in first 
purchasing the products of our manufactures at a good price, and 
then selling them over again to the new states of the south. " May not 
we," said John Bull, ** keep the profit of both ?^' No sooner said* than 
done. Forth came fiscal regulations to check the trade of the United 
States with the old and new kingdoms of South America, and forthwidi 
rushed our manufacturers and merchants to that field which Jonathan 
knew how to cultivate, but which John Bull did not The issne was, 
plenty of goods sent, but scanty returns in money ; lai^e credit unre- 
deemed, and a general crash. Thus was created, or fostered rather, the 
jealousy betwixt the mother country and her daughter, which ought to 
have been consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. Then fcdlowed the se- 
cond American war; and then, in the year 1815, was passed, as a boonf 
to the landowner, the amended corn-law act, with its sliding scale, the 

* An article in the Leeds Times^ a few days ago, exhibited the ^pallinf 
fact of the decrease, of the woollen exports from £427,288 in 1820, to 
j£258,942 in 1840. The same thing is evinced as to other articles, and oiha 
places, by the printed testimonies of the most unexceptionable witnesses on 
the export laws. Can any man read these without trembling for fear lest 
** Ichabod** should soon be seen in legible characters on the ndned oralis of 

'r Boble manufiictories .' 
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iectiie 9aa3Bee of endless specvlatioii, of demonliiifaBlg cMemery 9aA 
ebeatingv and of ioternational hate. From that day to this the noblest 
outlet for our maAufaoture has been, m a great measure, shut oat from 
us. The Americans have, in retaliation, first imposed a tax of from 20 to 
50 per cent, on varioas species of oar goods, and then, very fairly, have 
begun to mmofactare for themselves. In the meanwhile that vast contl* 
nent bas» in the progress of human discovery, and In the kindness of an 
oTer-mUng Providence, approached to within a ioiurth of its former dis- 
tsnce from our shores ; thus inviting us to the closest commerce ; while 
her inhabitants are rich, enterprising, and free ; ** bone of our bone ;" 
speaking the same language; professing the same religion ; cherishing 
the same institutions ; and vying with us in helping on the Christianity and 
civilizatioB of mankind. And yet their flour we must not touch! and our 
colonies mast retain to them the aspect and attitude of repulsion : and two 
great families, whom the common Father has blended into one, must be kept 
al arm's length from each other, to gratify the lovers of a wretched and 
craahing mooopoly ! 

And now for a little episode aboat Paisley, — my ^ain gudti toun." 
G«i|]emen, you all know that few, aye, few of our staple goods, can 
he allowed free entrance into the States, just as £9W as any of UiHr 
growth of goods, — ^the products of their indefinitely expanded and rich 
soils — can be allowed free ingress into our ports. But so it happened, 
there was one species of Paisley manufacture which had not come under 
the paralysing arm of man's sinful interference with the rights of God. 
Worsted goods had made an escape even under the Argus eye of our 
fiscal men, and in these goods our worthy manufacturers and merohants 
haive been for years making a fair traffic. It was not to be supposed 
that brother Jonathan would ever look on with cool indifierenoe. No; he 
has for some time past had his hand lifted to the tune of twenty per 
cent on worsted imports into his territories; and congress has paused 
a litfle, just to see whether the enlightened and liberal proposals of ^e 
ministry that is going out shall be taken up by another party, (whether 
with due acknowledgments or not, is to my argument of no consequence,) 
or whether th^ paltry, puny, inhuman, unchristian, and impolitic regu- 
lations of the *' good old times " shaU be indefinitely re-enacted. Nor 
does America stand alone in this ; but I mention that country because it 
is the noblest outlet for our goods. And yet, such is the ignorance and 
infatuation which prevails, that I could name more than one of those 
merchants that have suffered by our recent failures, who actually gave 
their votes, as electors, to the support of that political party who grasp 
at office on the avowed plea of resisting the reckless novelties of the 
Whigs, and of keeping things as they are. When is this delusion to 
endf If the meeting at Manchester will help in dissipating this delusion 
aud opening the eyes of the people to their true interests, it will deserve 
well of every philanthropist, thoogh it should entail upon it the impre- 
cations bf a faction which has ever been the sworn toe of the liberties of 
mankind. 

Calling, last week, on one of my hearers, and conversing together on 
the distresses of the times, the mistress of the house remarked to me, 
^ Ahy sir, well do I remember a conversation between my grandfather^ 
a much respected man in the Causeyside, and three ministers, who hap- 
pened one day to meet in his house, Dr. Fiiidlay, Mr. Gillies, and Mr. 
Kinloch; when they got upon some laws, then (1804) passed in Parlia- 
ment regarding com and articles of food : and they all cried out against 
it as sinful, and one of them ( Dr. Findlay of the High Church) said 
M We may not see at once all its evils, but our children will/' '* Andrew,' 
said I, *^ things are changed. There your wife tells us of three ministers. 



and now, when one of tas puts dUt a * flpp^iiST titeet' about ft, %he C17 
ite— ^eet> to your pttlfiite; yon have notbmg to do wi^ poHtics." «*'Ali,'* 
Mtid Andrew, << yon are right, Sir. Th6se are not politics iett all ; they 
go deeper; and I Wish afl otlr Winwtetis ^ould do as yoh Uavc dotie." 
The minisitefs above-named wfere eminetft it thcAr ^^. 9f r. 'OilliM, a 
predecessor of my own, was the eon of the (H^litfgttish^fed Br. <&iffit8, 0( 
Glasgow, and, while health was allawed him, en a^Ie and ftLitfaliEA'|J&8lbr. 
Dr. Findlay was forty years nAni^ter df the^^rgeat dMortoh of ffaa Esta- 
blishment in this 1»Wn, aind a nifin \»li09e naiae is dearfo'ifnaiy sUU 
aliTe, who trace to him their first tind be&t lAipresuons. Mr. Khiloch 
Was tiie venerable irttolst&r of the Adsoddte S^cesskrti Charch, ^HBd the 
predecessor of my Uie noblo-Mindied I^is^ehling cdil^tyg^, 'Vtr, Stnart 
In those days, the " VoliMtary" cottttoversy was unknown, 'ilold Ihe mi- 
nisters of all denominations in PKhl^y vied who should do moat jjood 
to tile temporal and etenial interests of mai). It mkv be proper to iidd, 
that my friend Andrew is an elder of the Church, aj&fl ^ mah of intel- 
ligence. 

Before I conclnde, allow me to say, thfttthe ffifrusion of iMeHigenoe 
up and down the land should be your fiirst and greatest oljj^t, llnd* with 
ttiis view, try and engage as many of the pericKiicals as ipdAftle. This 
should be no question of Whig, Tory, or Chartist But If Wlitg and 
Tory, Churchman and Dissenter, should unite in ** bnrkin||;'* the ques- 
don, they will iufaUibly succeed in maJdng the people all CbartiMa to- 
gether. 

With best wishes for success to you in your disinterested '^ liib'oiir of 
love," And in all your efforts for the real good of that great 'lamily of 
which our heavenly Father has called us to take the guardiansldp, I am, 
Gentlemen, felthftilly and affectionately yours, 

RoBT. BcitNa. 

Paisley, Aug. 16, 1841. 

{From the Bev, 22. Bwrh, Maldotiy Essex,) 

My dear Sir,— I was glad to hear from Mr. Craig of your intentioo to 
be at the Manchester Meeting. 

In your letter to me you mentioned it as a probability: now I find 
that circumstances have iully determined your mind. The coimnit&ee 
have sent me two pressing invitations to attend, but I do not eixp^ct lo 
be there : not that it would be contrary to my conviclson of dpty or pn- 
p'riety, nor that my friends would object, but bdcause I aAi so engiaged 
at Pamden as well as Maldon, that time can ill be spflu:td. Tou know 
that I live in the grand wheat district of Essex, near the part from wtdeh 
so much of the surplus com of Essex is conveyed to the north of En- 
gland. Some of the first com factors belong to my congregation, and 
some larmers ; yet most, if not all, are friendly to a ohknge in die com 
laws. In proof of this feeling, I need stale nothing more than the ftct 
that at the late election, Mr. Abdy, the third candidate, came forw»rd on 
the proposal of ministers, (substantially,) and was well supported by my 
friends, united with some liberal churchmen, and when the poll closed 
he was only 34 votes behind. There was the most manly and principled 
voting in his favour which I ever remember. The, farmers in mj con- 
gregation were at first somewhat confounded, but I believe, they all did 
right at last I have never concealed my opinions — have always told 
them that a much lower duty would be just, au,d that it would in the long 
r^ be most to the advantage of the farmers, as his profits would be more 
-■certainAble, and would rest upon a mo re icgnlar and permaaont basis 
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Aj* 'M% !l ^^^^^9^ ^ 9^ <b^^.M9i^. W; siiTQ tfQ ioUoiFsiv a^aspn o£ prof: 

H h ^ H^ OM CAWWW4»<>«» »w^ ^y %^ flfM(i^f. i^reftd. if now so d^«r 

9pi ^Lo- d(^t^ ^. d4>ivpa to Is., sJtillj tlie cQfp. whicl^ would Uien come in 
must^ be b^ugl^ af. so high a piioe ahrpadt on i^onot of the gret^t de^ 
mand, thfibcead woul^ still bp, as d^af ; and so whet^s Che duty bf 
high or low — the scale being, so sii^^^iS — ^k^ people pine for want of food^ 

Most of the fanofiers in this district are hostile to a change : we sa^ 
enough of this at the election. They are foolish, headsUvng, selfish, aiid 
willing to isolate their interest^ from those of the manufacturers, not 
considering how much the arts in their practical working hAve promoted 
the growth of their own prosperity^ and how certainly this will decline 
if they fail of encouragement. In this part of. the country the poor are 
certainly not without employment Farmers are able to eipploy then^ tp 
great a4^<^^g^ ^ themselves ^ apd t)iey are better pai4 ^J^VP, than they 
are about Dunroow and ThAzt^4i ^^ ^ ''4^0 of three or fo^uj shiUi^g^per 
week more. Still their privations are ipaiiyy ^s i|^j one ii^usjj^ knpv who 
estimates the worth of 128. a week in food, clothing, &c. for a family of 
four, tire, or six persons. 

What created a doubt in my mindLat first, as to the propriety of such 
a meeting of ministers for such a purpose, wa^ probably the same as im- 
pressed other minas ! namely, the seeming interference of such persons 
in their oficiat eharaeUr with political questions. Il is s gx^eat moral 
question, as was the abolition of slavery, and calts for the efforts of thi 
ministers of the gospeL To' me such eilbrtB commend" thefl^selves. t 
have acted in the chamcter of a politician as well as in thttt(»f«Christiaii 
minister^ in the to^m in which providence Ims placed me;' feeling assured 
that in regard to all relative dutiies, and these considered on- the largest 
scafe, Christianity is not privatiTe bat emulative. There is no need to be 
a meddler, but there are reasons now and then recurring when tb« friftid 
of political tru^ and lighteonsness will do his best to serve tiie cause of 
humanity, notwithitanding the ad^ion of the derieal to his chai^tM 
as a citizen. I believe seme of our brediren rather fear giving otfeoee ; 
I have none of this feeling though I respect theirs, and (here may be 
many cases in which even Christtea pniaence would keep a minister 
silent and at home. 

That y^a intend to go is to me a great satisfiBustioD. Your age, standing^ 

character, &c. fit you tor such a service. I trust divine wisdom will dv^ 

Ted the meeting, and make it subservient to the common good. It muMl 

shed- a mcnral ixtftnence. May G^ prevunt what seems to be at hand — tf 

fearfid erieU. 

JSxcnse such a letter. When youfs arrived I was at Pamden, and I 
have but just returned ihmi' BocMog; Yours, &c. 

Bk BcxLS. 

Maldon, £sse^ Aug. d, 1841. 

{From the Rev, S» Jones, of Bur ford.) 

"Deax Sir, — I write these few lines to assure you again, that xny h^art 
in with you, and would have been very glad, if circumstancefl^ permitted, 
to be. one of your number. I have prayed for you both in private and 
in ptiblic, that tl>e. wisdom of omnisciencp may guide all your d^nberSj- 
tioxw, anjl thg^ i|i^e^f^ deliberations may hare the most bcncfici^^ tendf^ncy; 
on the population of our country at large. Tljc present aspect oif thin|^ 
I ooiisSder truly ominous ^ the Lord only knows what the result will be< 
tf yotL cbnsicier the f(5Uowing informatidn of aat i^^atitagp to fbft cittteCi 
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aboQt Is. ]per week ; s^ frcMU 9at is> lO^n £nsA ht^ Day to bay term, 
when li^ mojce. U.oof^auoually paid^ a^ boys' ii;i^« in a sgoiaU proportion 
•re ad,vauced. 

Duripg the winter montbs the, inferior boys i|n4 laboivers an gemy. 
rally discharged, a^d mostly the wi^^a.of day labourers redaoed about 
Is. per week, and boys in pronortibn. 

To the comparative condition of the labouring daa^s I cannot 
•peak with much confidence, ba,t my impression is, that in tbe neigh- 
boorhood of my late residence it is much worse tbaja it was iwenty-fire 
years ago, and house proper^ has dete];iorated within thajt period SQ per 
ceat. or more. To the latter fact I spea]^ confidently. 

The rates on laud and house proper^ hare certainly, sinc^ the new 
poor-law act, been reduced one-third or more. • I reniembeir to have paid 
twelve rates per annum, while now soTeijk o((l^ nfeet the deBOAOil of the 
year. 

Of prison reports, &c., I have no knowledge, bujt J^ C9fi testify tbatllM 
poor there are miserably so Indeed, ^ow t}^ Mye is a Ufj^Uify to 
msfiy. In no case do I remember wages, since the said n^w act| to be 
regulated, according, to the number of a man's children, exc^ wjioci b«na> 
volent and private considerations, in^uenced tbe. employer. 

The state of the small tradeis, bakers more particularly^ is reiy try* 
ing. All traders su^er much, but the poor have very little to spaire for 
any thing besides bread. 

perhaps tl^ town of Oloey is rather remarkable for the nmnber of 
persons oisposed to attend public worsb^ campared witb t^^pnJAtioB; 
but even of those many are prevented from want of decenti^parsL I bave 
met with an instance, of a widow and her daughter who were in the haUt 
of using one pair of shoes alternately (the only decent pair they had be* 
tiw^n tbejBi) to attend public worsbii^. 

Tl«9 att^tdance of cbi^drea at the SkKoda^ school has beeo of laM 
years raw? duniinshed, mainly from destiiation of clotbAiigy meiA ¥0% fivr 
cbaritAhle eB^rts iMny mufe wouM cenaimly be pnevejii^ed firoaa a^ 
tending* Tbe i»fiiil^scho<d has also suited from a similar e«|uie* 

With respect to the comparatiTe advantage of a ''fioied dvdsf' ofer tkt 
<< sliding' scale," I weU remember the remarks e£ tJiinkiiig aiifL reHdmg 
intelligent £amieva 8^^Qg their convictton, that the Isurmet* woii24 be de- 
cidedly preferable to the latter, as it is a faot that has fidlea tmder •; 
own obsenration, that wheat of the same quality has fluietaafed* (Im om 
year) from 4a. fid. per bushel to 8s. or 8s. fid. per bushek I thisMi it was 
m in,L83fi,«nd in 1838 it was lis. aad 12s. per bushel. 

To a total repeal of the com ]«ws no fiurraer could be bfong^Ca ««eed9» 
without the admission of certain min to his prepeity* ; aJtboi^ ftTe«s«ch 
a measure may, in a national vtew-y bevUimtUety allowed to be bfl o efic fi al^ 
firom the hope that foreigners would be our customers for muatUigbmtA 
goods in exchange for com. The sliding seale places in the band* of Um 
wealthy factor of Mark- Lane the command of. fiie naiket'-tke it— • 
of degiacttiig the revenue, by nominal sales hi wbicb ndtber eom nor 
money changes hands, but which are entered in their rnnUial beol»i 
merely to affect the averages, and is in every poittt of tiew a oryui^ aho» 
mination* seldom of benefit to any except tbe rieh 9moo^ f a is s ww , 
who can fetain dieir stacks in the yieA, lex 01^ tiro, os tfasse jmum. "Whh 
regard te a fttsd doty, I wish 10 speak veary mddastJIgr^ t)iai i» mf opt* 
nion U iroald be ^eeidsdly advantagsoizs te^ti>e ibtdier.dn Uie w;lial«« ss 
he would 80W and reap with some degree of certdinty as to th4 reMM of 



On thia point we have inserted psgiof suillcunt tkiat Mr. M.*s wmmdikni i» 
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his g8ii«al,G^oii]atioii« lor (he year, which he never een do under a 
slidhig seale. I have ealculated the general piioe of i^eatin the eontl- 
nental com markets, freightage, insurance, unloading, warehouslnlfy 
mevchant, and miller^t profits, &c. ; and conclude that foreign wheat could 
scarcely be brought into this country under from 6s. to 6s. 9d. perbushely 
which with a reduction of about 20 per cent, in rent, and a small reduo- 
tiony say Is. per week in labourers' wages, would enable the English 
grower to compete with the foreigner, promote our exportation of manu- 
factures, frea^ benefit at least the shipping interests of this conntrf, 
and restore it to the podttou of bang the leading msnufacturer for the 
civilised world. 

Peering to express my full concurrence in your noble ol^ect, and fer- 
v«^ntly praying you and all the dear brethren and fathers assembled, may 
be vicUy favoured with that wisdom which is from above, and eminentljr 
blessed in all your consultations to promote the good of the nation, I re- 
mahi, yours, &c., John Morels. 

37y Bennondsey WaU, London, Aug. 14th, 1841. 

As a delegate from the church and congregation assembling la 
Liegge-Street, Birmingham, I beg leave to state, in addition to the 
oral eommunications of the Rev. T. East and the Rev. T. Swan, 
already given to this conference, that I have personally visited several 
hundred families residing in the most destitute parts of the above town, 
and can bear mournful testimony to their wretched condition. Our poor 
rates, compared with former periods, are doubled, and the situation of 
the labouring classes and many of the smaller tradesnien is worse thah 
at any previous time ; and the strong conviction of maiiy of the sfuf. 
feriiig constituents in my congregation is, that their condition would 
be greatly alleviated bv the total repeal of the corn laws. With tliem 
I am bound to sympathize, having in the neigh bourhookl of hiy chapel 
seen some of my fellow-creatures in the most abject state of destitution. 
Though the numbers of the distressed are not equal to Manchester and 
other places, yet I have found some of them lying on no better beds 
tfcuin 9traw or [[Savings, in the miserable garrets of the courts of our 
towns, and almost in a state of starvation. One respectable manufac- 
tnrer in my district, and who employs more than dOO men, declares 
that besides the great reduction in wages among his operatives. 




the Wesleyans in this neighbourhood, which some time ac^o had not a 
single sitting to let, but which are now, through the distreteed state of 
the labouring classes, vacated by more than 8(K) persons. And I can 
bear my humble testimony that t6e absentees from religions worship hi 
my own chapel) have borne an almost similar proportion, and may be 
attributed to the same causes. 

A HtttUm manufacturer in my own congregation, with a Urg;e family, 
has received no orders for some months, his factory has been closed, 
and he is now looking, with thousands of others in the saftie deplorable 
sitoation, to this important deliberations of this conference, as a derttier 
ho^ thai semiring will be done to render his pondition and ti^at of 
his niSghboiirs, suppofrtable. I ^only briefly adid, that the reports of our 
town imtasionaHes affcMrd melancholy and abundant proofs from Birm- 
ingham that the situation of the poor is most distressing, aiid Supply 
the most powerful argument for the immediate removal of the unjust, 
and^naidiptural restrictions oh the food of the people. 

Birmingham. F 

X 
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My dear Sir, — I did not see the qaenes to be answered at your 

conference until yesterday. I was very glad to Apd ll)a| I ha4 met toDie 

of tliem, thougb not to that extent which I might have done, as I feared that 

I might he going wrong. Wishing to help your good W(»lc as nwoh as 

possible, I beg leave to add a little morOb I am the only disaentii^ 

.minister in the midst of maaij parishes, and I am regarded, indeed, wift. 

a most jealous eye by the land and tithe-holders. A farmer, about two 

•and a half miles from ns, has a farm of his own in one parish of aboat 

>1100 acres, rents one of about 1200 acres in another pariedi^ and is lord 

uf the manor in a third parish, where he is buying up all, and taming 

out the small tenants with their families, who know not where to ga 

or what to do, and in the end their feunilies must come to the poor rate. 

Under such power the poor, and all, suffer. Such landlords pay the lahoor- 

ers jnst what wages they please, ^om 4s. 6d* to 8b, a we^ to those with 

families,let the price of the loaf be what it may. A poor woman of onr poor 

■congregation has a stout healthy son, about fourteen yean of a^^ Th» 

farmer who emfdoys him gives him no more than 4d. a day, His nother 

went to beg a litde moi^ei as. she could not provide for him with what he had. 

The farmer told her that he would not give any more. She then said that 

ahe shoold be obliged to get another place for her son. The farmer said 

that if abe did so, he would turn her father and brother (who worlced for 

him) away. These men had large families; the iarmer waa proprietor 

of all the land in the parish; and what could be done by these peor ds- 

pending creatures ? These very persons wish to go to hear the gospel, 

jand to judgfir Hior. themselves ; hut when they attempt to do so, thej are 

watdbed, and. Qtirsed, and threatened with having no work. TVliat a high 

state of slavery ! and how very difficult for our poor people to ataad 

their 4pround! 

Some time before I came, our Sabbath school was completely swept 

away by the hostile influence, which is very great indeed. However, 

we have had courage to begin it again, with a view to take what the 

Church cannot accommodate, and the children are coming back as fast ss 

they can. Where there is no school, the hunting clergy and their ladies, 

who have got all the money, and, of coiu'se, all the influence, bay 

the poor children by paying for their schooling, and by other favours. 

Trade is bad amongst the middle classes. Some time ago we had a 

dreadful fire, by which fourteen houses were destroyed in two hours, and 

little tradesmen suffered much. One of our people, whose house was 

burned, sustained great loss. A subscription was opened, and, when it 

might have been a very good one indeed, it was closed, and the money 

■locked up in the bank. And why sof To drive such people out of the 

place. As for crime in public, it exceeds everything. Last Sabbath, I 

was forced to call in the aid of the constable. I am threatened with 

some disturbance next Lord's day, but I do not yet know what it will be. 

All this is in a free and Christian land, because the people are left in 

Ignorance and crime, although so many thousands of pounds are paid to 

teach them better. Many of our people are obliged to take up such a 

heavy cross that one is ready to think we must be cnished in the end. 

Wishing that your plans may be so effectual as to raise a powerfiELl 
voice, that must be heard, I remain, yo.urs most respectfully, 

P;Sv*— I long to hear of the. triumph of your proeeedinga. - 

Maiden Newton, Dorset ' T* "1>. 

Bear Sir, — Last week, I entertained some hope 6t attending the 

'^""♦ing of ministers, at Manchester, but as I have not b^en able,' X write 

hat I cordially approve of the meeting, and beilieve that great good 
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win result. I haye carafoll^ examined your questions, and beg leore to 
stale a ibw things, as general answers to them. 

~ There is no manufactory in the town of Huntingdon, or in the coonty, 
BO that we are not aiTected in that marked degree, in which the mana- 
facturing districtA are. Yet persons in trade generally complain of 
liaving very fittle retail custom, the poor having nothing to lay out, but 
fbr the necessaries of life. The assertion that ^ farmers never raise 
the wages of labourers in proportion to the price of com," is fully sup- 
ported in this connty. I have sat at the board of guardians in this town, 
and able-bodied men from the villages around, with families of six and 
«even, have declared Ihat their wages were only 10s.j and in some cases 
ds., a week. On examination, these statements were found to be correct. 
The sum generally given, is 12s. a week, iDr the most able men. 

The increase in our jails and infirmaries has not been great; nor does 
there appear to be a decrease in our congregations, or in our religknts 
fnnds, from the high price of provisions; or if there be, it is but triviaL 

There is no attention paid to the number of children in a family ,ln 
'&» payment of wages. I consider the drcumstanoes of the poor gene- 
rtiHj, In the town and county, to be very indifferent; and that some of 
tbeni are m Sering great privations. Any decrease that may exist in our 
congregat o ts, of in our religions funds, is obviously in the attendance 
and Gcntrlbutions of the poor. Our towns in this county are small, and 
tke aymptoms of deterioration are not striking and urgent as in aone 
plaeeiL 

These general statements may bie relied on, and I transmit them for 
tlie fhitberanoe of the great object of the meeting, as a mite towards the 
ntak^ of information about to be collected. 

I am decidedly opposed to the present com laws, and for many leasonB 
ibink Lord John Russell's plan the best, that could be adopted under 
present circumstances. 

Huntingdon. W. W« 



(From a large proprietor and occupier of land,) 
My dear Friend,— I have your circular with your note, and hope you 
will be successful in calling tiie attention of the ministers of this county 
to the important subject of tke com laws, and inducing as many as can 
to attend the conference to be held at Manchester. With respect to the 
queries in your note, I do not know that I can give you any information 
which you do not already possess; however, as you wish it, I will endea- 
vour to state my views on Uie sutgect as briefly as I can. — First, As to the 
probable effects on the owners ef land: I believe the present com laws 
were especially designed to keep up the unnaturally high price which 
land, and consequently rents had attained during the war, and that they 
have most effectively answered that purpose to the great injury of every 
class except the landowners and the clergy ; and supposing them to be 
altered as proposed by Lord John Russell, the value of land vfill be re- 
duced and rents must fall to a more natural level ; but not to the ruinous 
extent which many persons affect to believe. — 1st, Because, from the rapid 
increase of population, there must necessarily be a much greater demand 
for the produce of the land, provided the people can obtain employment, 
and indeed whether they can or not they must be fed. — ^2d, If we consent 
to tt^eforeign com at a moderate duty, it will in a great measure, if not 
wholly prevent that accumulation of com in foreign ports which has 
caused the low price at which it can be purchased when our ports are 
clo$e4 against |t, and there can consequentiy be but little demand for it. 
3d^ Xliat it will in all probability produce a regular trade in which th# 
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com imported by us will be paid for in manafactdres instead of specie ai 
at present, thus preventing that drain of gold which occasions tiie com- 
tnerofal difficulties and ruin which we have so frequently witnessed of 
late years. That while a regular supply of foreign com in our marketi 
has a tendency to keep down the price here, it at the same time tends \o 
raiiK it on the continent, and will thus place our manufactures moire on a 
level with the continental competitors, who will not then be able to mi- 
dersell them in neutral markets as at present, and the manufacturing po- 
pulation being fully employed will occasion a furtlier increased demand, 
so as to prevent the price receding below a remunerating level. 

Second, As regards the occupiers of land, the decrease in the value of the 
produce will be met by a redaction of the rent and tithes, and also, which 
is a very natural item, a considerable reduction in the parochial rates, 
by a general dlihinution In the price of most of the necessaries of 
life. I do not myself think the reduction will be to such on extent u 
materially to affect wages; if It doies at all, it w^ll be only in some ogrical- 
tdral districts. When I sold wheat at £9 per load I gave lOa. ^er week 
irages; since then it has been as high as £19, and not less than £14 per 
load, and I now pay 12s. per week. I think £9 is much tesa than it fs 
fikelyto be on an average of years; but I am persuaded that if it had 
continued at that price the payments of the fefrmer Would have ^een ad- 
JtifctfedtoH 

The labourers must evidently be gainers by the reduction in the priM 
'of wheat; their wages are not raised in proportion to the advance of eors, 
laeiiber are they lowered in the proportion to the decrease in J^rlee, as if 
evident from the above statement. The benefit t6 the msnufcteturing la- 
beurers cannot be doubted, inasmuch as their wages are Hot affected at 
ledl by the price of food, but by the demand for labour; they must ffaere- 
fore be doubly gainers, as the measures which will lower the price (^ bread 
ai*e tibe most likely to procure them employment. 

For my own part, I am persuaded that whatever party may be in power, 
an alteration in the com laws must be made ; the sooner the better far the 
welfare of our country. I trust the conference at Manchester will pro- 
mote and has^u so desirable an end, therefore most heartily wish you 
God-speed, aUd am, my dear friend, yours faithfully, 

J. v., jun. 

Hurst, 13th August, 1841. 

My dear Sir,— *So far as I have considered the subject, it appears \d 
me that the existing com laws have proved exceedingly ii^jarious to the 
nation ; aiid I feel persuaded that, so long as they are in operratioii, 
J)0Verty aiid misery will continue to increase. As a minister of Christ, I 
ffeel myself bouiid to uh'ite with my breihrfeh whose, object it i«, by all 
legftimit^ mekUs,to aid in the removal eftheise banefUl laws; especially 
as tiiey InttfrliBre ihost seriohsly, in their practical bearings, with tht 
ai^ritual iiiterest of the pdoiteT part of the community. 

I must bonfess that I am not qualified to give an opinion as to a fixed 
cem duty, bin I am iuclined to think that ih proportion to our encourage- 
inent of foreign grb^Hh, will be our commercial prosperity : aaniredly it 
would'render nations so dependeht upon each other, as either to prevent 
war, or to lekd them to engage in it from absolute necessify alone? 

As to the means of 'providing for our rapidly increasing popiflation, it 

is perfectly plain, froih the calculations which have been made, that only 

* «mall portion could be maintained by agriculture, and thM emigration 

i uot ineet the necessity of the case ; but if laws were enacted which 

encourage an abundant supply of foreign corui ova comment 
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would in all probability be so much increased, as to fomisli means for 
the employment of the surplus population ; and, in a variety of ways, to 
confer essential benefit upon the community at large. 

I liave thus expressed my humble opinion upon the subject I had 
intended to write to our friend, Mr. Thompson, but it occurred to me that, 
as you are collecting information from the country, and intend to visit 
Manchester, it would be better to conrey my sentiments to you. Please . 
present my land regards to Mr. Thompson. Accept my thanks for 
Baptist Noel's excellent pamphlet, and allow me to remain, my dear sir, 
vours very sincerelv, 

J. P. W. 

Herstmonceux, August 9th, 1841. 

{From an occupier and proprietor of land.) 

Dear Sif^^ Yours with the circular I duly received, and atn obliged. 
I do^not exactly agree with all the statements made therein. On the 
wliole, the firguments are good, but must confess I have not sufficiently 
Iboliglit on the subject to Aimish much, if any, infonnation relative 
thereto.- From past events in the com duty, or what is called the slid- 
1x1^ seaW, I thinh it has not generally worked as was expected; the 
oo]i9e<}iienoe is, in my mind, the capitalists and large importers now 
bring as much corn as suits their pu rpose and profit, and bond it ; when 
here -safe bonded, the same party set about getting up the price to take 
it nut at the lowest average ; after which, it appears, when released, it 
is brought into the market and used ; but the question is, who has beenf 
bissefitMl? in my mind the fnerckantt have realized the largeet 
profits by fur. Now if ive had a fixed moderate duty, the com, when 
iiMortedt would be likely to he brought into the markets regularly, 
virhich I think would operate against existing high prices, which benefit 
no one except the moneyed growers who have the means to hold back 
till it reaches hiB fixed price for selling. I was in conversatnm with a 
large farmer in this quarter this day. This gentleman has been opposed 
to a fixed duty ; but to my great surprise, he strongly advocated admit- 
ting' eom without duty. Make it an article of mutual trade, send goodi 
of our manufacturing for com, and, in his opinion, the price would 
find its level. If corn did not pay so well as grazing and fattening 
cattle, the farmer must turn his attention to this, and if that lowered 
in profit, they must plough again ; so that, after a fair trial, the farmer 
wiH eukivale his land in the best way he can for profit, the same as 
every other person does who has a business to attend to. I have ad' 
dottbt the present sliding scale has enriched the large merchantrtinA 
importers to an amazing extent, and some plan should be armiged to 
supersede thisj but I cannot point out the way, or even see how, only 
by a low fixed import duty, or admitting it without duty. If com be 
admitted without, and price comes down below what the cultivator of 
the land can live at, from present high rents, it appears to me it will 
be a path of duty of the landlords to meet the case by lowering lus rent 
in proportion to the low price of corn. I wit»h I could give you better 
infonnadon on this subject. I am, dear sir, yours respeetfulW, 

Aruadel, Angott 10, 1840. 

(F)rofH the Mev, John We$t^ Bethnal Green, London,) 

I riegret that amidst the many interesting and deeply affecting details^ 
which, doiil^g the course of yesterday, were presented to the conferei^, 
none were presented from any of the densely populated, and most -'-• - 



iikgly wretched parts of the metropolis. Coming, as I do, from the parish 
of Betbnal Greeu, containing a population of 74,000 sonls, most of whom 
are in the weaving trade, I could, if it were necessary, exhibit a pictnrs 
of actual suffering as existing af the present time in that locality, which 
would harrow up every feeling, and awaken every sympathy of the bene- 
volent heart There are at this time from 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
working classes out of employ, and the rate of earnings to those in work 
is from 5s. to I2s. per week. Prices have very much decreased within the 
last twenty years on all kinds of work, and during the last year there has 
been a reduction in the branch of the velvet trade to a considerable 
amount. The demand for labour in this locality is by no means affected 
by cheap or dear food, and wages have not risen or fallen with the rise 
and fall of provisions. There is scarcely any comparison between the 
condition of the operative classes now and formerly. There has for 80m« 
years past been a gradual deterioration; but never were tbey in no de- 
plorable and abject a state as they are at present. The scenes of squalid 
poverty and appalling wretchedness, of utter destitution of the comforts, 
and even necessaries of life — the disease and suffering of the poor which 
comes before the view of our Christian instruction, and city mission agent, 
are beyond all description. The want of employment is literally stajnring 
whole families ; and, but for charity or parochial help, they must perish 
by hundreds. As the necessary consequence, the poor-house is crowded; 
ao much so, that while the average number witUn its walls during the 
sanuner months, ordinarily, is only from 300 to 400, there are at this time 
between 800 and 900. The small traders in the neighbourhood say that they 
never knew things in so bad a state as they now are. Muliitudea are 
unable to pay their rents, and are fast merging into pauperism them- 
selves. Although the state of our religious and benevolent societies has 
not yet suffered to any great extent; nor the numbers of attendants at 
public worship and children at the Sabbath school actually decreased, 
yet we find that individuals decline their subscriptions, and vacate their 
sittings, and keep their children at home, on account of the want of em- 
ployment and suitable clothing ; and these instances are getting common 
beyond all precedent, so that unless some beneficial change be effected 
soon, there can be no doubt that we shall feel the consequences to a very 
painful extent In conclusion, I would say, that the prevailing opinion 
among the operative and middle classes in our neighbourhood, is tbat 
the laws restricting the importation of com have much to do with the ex- 
isting misery, and that the effect of their removal would be the iniprove- 
ment of trade, and the consequent enlargement of the means of auhsis- 
tenoe and of comfort 



(From SpUtUfieUt, London.) 
Bear Sir,-^I send you enclosed with this a statement of the prices 
which are paid for different sorts of silk goods at the present time, and 
also of some a few years back. The works, which are of the date 1841, 
are making at the present time ; and the others are also actual works, 
which were made at the dates affixed. I could not get any correct 
account for the year 1835, but the prices were about the same as in 1836. 
A man in 18iM would make 4 or 5 yards of 8 thread satin per day, at 
70 shutes ; now he cannot do more than 2 yards at 184 shutes. Con- 
sequently his earnings at that work were about Ga. per day ; now, for the 
same time, he earns Is. 6d., or about a quarter of what he could earn in 
lft34. 

velvets, in 1824, a man could make 1^ to 2 yards per day; his 
% then were from 68. to 8s. per day ; now it does not exceed -Is. 
< th good silk. 
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in gro8-de-na|>l«s and otlier plftin goods, the price is rather less thail 
half what it was in I824y for the same length of work, with an extra 
quantity ofshnte per inch; so that, from what I can ascertain, the prices 
now paid for work in general arerage rather less than one-Uiird of the 
prices paid in 1824. 

We must alto take into account, that the silk used at present is much 
mere difficult to work than that used previous to the reduction, which, 
in many instances, especially in velvets^ will make the price earned much 
less than I have stated. 

The prices in 1824 were moderately stationary ; hut they rery soon 
began to fall, and they have gradually become lower and lower, till they 
hare arrived at the present prices ; and from the present depressed state 
of trade, there is reason to believe they will be still lower ; for, besides 
the low prices I have mentioned, the weaver has a great deal of play : 
that is, waiting for work or having nothing to do. 

The working hours of a working day are also more than they were ; 
for a weaver is at the present time up and at work at five or six o*clock 
in the morning, and works on, with not more than an hour at meals, till 
dark. Next week they will begin their allumer, or (as they call it) 
hoUymosh ,* that is, to work by lamplight, when their time of working 
will be extended to ten or eleven at night; and through the whole of the 
winter tbeyhegin to light up in a morning at six and seven o'clock, and 
so work tiU ten or eleven at night. 

In 1824, and previous to that, they did not work so close as they do 
now ; not that they were less early at work, but they had more time for 
their me&ls, and more time to spare in an evening. Now, with tl^ 
exception of about three months during- the summer, the whole of their 
time, from. Monday morning till Saturday night, is employed incessantly 
at work, while there is any to do, to get a living. 

Previous to 1824, it was an uncommon thing for the wives and 
daughters of weavers not to have periodically a silk dress made hy 
themselves ; now, they-are so poor it is an uncommon thing for them ta 
have one at all. 

In addition to these things, there are a great quantity of tradespeople 
who are dependant upon the well-doing ot the weavers, and who 
experience very great reverses in trade, in consequence of the very 
depressed state of the trade. 

I will now take notice of a very great fallacy which most political eco- 
nomists are in the habit of upholding, and which is the subject of very 
great error, that is, that if there is a greater amount of goods made, that, 
therefore, the persons employed in the manufacture, must, of necessity, 
be better off, and the hon. and rev. Baptist Noel, in his excellent pamphlet, 
'* A Plea for the Poor," appears to be of the same opinion; for, according 
to his account, and I suppose he is correct, he states the average con- 
sumption of raw and thrown silk in the ten years preceding 1824 to be 
1,940,902 lbs., and the average consumption of the twelve years following 
4,164,444 lbs. Now if that is a proof of the flourishing state of the trade, 
how 18 it that the journeymen are in so depressed a condition as they are 
at present; for if Uie increased consumption, as ahove shown, is any proof 
of the increased prosperity of the trade, wages should at least have dou- 
bled; but, strange to say, the fact is quite the reverse; for. Instead of being 
doubled, the wages are not one third of what they were in 1824. But 
these gross amounts give you no information whatever as to the state of 
wages or of profits in any manufacture ; if yon want to find them out, 
yon must apply to the operative and to the manufacturer, you must ept<>r 
their workshops and their warehouses, you must he in some mea^ 
timately acquainted with both^ and you must also know someth' 
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their operations before you come to a judgment to which such gross 
amounts will appear to lead you. 

I have endeavoured to give you a short account of how things are at 
present in the silk trade, in the Spitalfields district, and I hope it may be 
of seMce to Dr, Cox at the approaching meeting. 

Year. Price of com. Description of work. Prioe^yird. 

18d5 . . . .998. 6d. . . . . The prices were about the same as 1836. 

1836 498. 6d 1100 B-thread satin, 96 shutes per inch • . . .7d. 

1837 568. Od 1200 6 do. 

183.1..,. 7l8.0d 1000 8 do. 

1840.... 68s. Od 1000 7 do. 



96 


do. 


. . . .6d. 


130 


do. 


....9d. 


130 


do. 


. • . . 9d. 


170 


do. 


... .Vd. 


184 


do. 


... .ftTQ. 


120 


do. 


7id. 



' 708. 5d. is) 1070 8 do. 

1841 . . • the average - 1000 7 do. 

of last week ) 1640 4 do. 

In 1824, and previous to that, the number of shutes per inch in satins 
were from 70 to 80; and a double number of shutes per inch will taVe 
up nearly double the time to make the same length of work. 

DescripVion of work. Price in 1840. 1611. 1824. 

1000 velvet. . . .3s. Od.. . . .2s. 9d.* . ..4s. Od. 

1200 do 38. 6d 3s. 3d... ..4s. 6d. 

1300 do 3s. 9d 3s. 6d 4.9d. 

The number of shutes in velvets is about the same as previous to 1824. 

Gros-de-Naples were paid, in 1824, from lid. to Is. 2d.; tfaey are 
now paid 6d. per yard. And there is about the same reduction in every 
descriptfon of work; and with this addition, (with the exception of veltets.) 
tke nnmber of shutes per inch is very considerably increased, whicb 
lowers the price ot the work very much to the weaver. 

J. P. G. 

August 13, 1841. 



When I wrote to you last week I wrote the few remarks in hast^. 
liOoking over some papers, I found an account of three parishes, as tbev 
were about the year 1761 ; my informant died about two years since, 
aged eighty; he began with his own parish, where bom. He has given 
me the names of twenty-two farmers, all known to him, the number of 
acl-es each farmed ; in the whole, amounting to 425. The whole of the 
land in the parish he states about 1000 acres ; number of inhabitants, 
about 200 ; at this time, the poors'-rate from 176 1 to ] 770, was from £20 
to £25 per year: at the present time, £289 7s., one of the most degraded 
parishes we have. One, a highly respectable and sober one, had, to 
their misery, a beer-sbop or two in the parish, and men were unbappUy 
drawn there and spent a part of their 7s. or 8s. per week. He gave me 
an account of two other parishes, similar; and I have an account of tvo 
more much in the same state. And until some alteration takes place, 
miserable must be the circumstances of hundreds of the working class, as 
well as the middle men. The working man, with 8s. or 9s. per week, 
after providing for self, wife, and three, four, or five, and some six 
children, cannot have money for many things necessary. My informant 
told me he lived ^vith his grandfather, the people used to come and bay 
malt of him; and he sold his barley, lis. per quturter; malt, 6Jd. per peck; 
hops, l-Jd. per lb. He recollected hearing one man say he sold twenty 
loads of wheat to a factor, at Poole, for £100, and said be thought he bod 
made a good day's work. This was an old farmer in the parish, in the year 

"^7 ; but wbat have our ruinous, unhappy laws done for us ! Well may 
rfp Porteus say, « Ah, K^hy should kings forget that they are men, or 
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men that they are brethren?" I do not wonder, for the aposUe Paal 
tells me wars and fightings come from men's lusts. Hoping all delibera- 
tions win be conducted amidst harmoi^y and peace. 

Blandford. J. JR. . 



Dear Sir, — ^I am sorry that I was forced to delay my eommuuica- 
tion, from not being able nntll last night to obtain the sums expended by 
some of the trades, which I considered essential to the otiject in view, as 
far as Sheffield is concerned. The great sums paid by tiiese workmen 
had partly been saved during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, whan 
bread was cheap and trade good. These funds are now exhausted, 
and the number of workmen receiving aid are continually increasing, and 
those who have to pay daily diminishing. This may aj^ear ftom these re- 
turns somewhat paradoxicid, as the sums paid do not appear to have much 
increased. The reason is that the weekly scale paid to the unemployed 
workmen have been decreased one-third, and in some cases one-half. 
Some trades are paying Ss. for a man, and a shilling per head for the 
rest of the family. Of the situation of these families (many of whom 
have lived in great respectability) some estimate may be formed, when, 
from this small pittance, rent, clothing, fuel, &c., is to be provided. As 
one fallacy is continually attempted to be imposed upon the people of 
this country, viz., that on the continent, where bread is cheap, the 
people there have very low wages, and live on the most miserable diet, 
I have enclosed you my letters to Dr. Holland, and a manufacturer; in 
these you will find references to Mr. Porter of the Board of Trade, Je- 
linger J. Symonds on arts and artisans, which may possibly be of some 
use to you. If you got the rates from Mr. Crosland the vestiy clerk, des- 
canting on the misery and increase of pauperism, it would be well to con- 
trast the casual poor list for the year 1834, 1835, and 1836, against the 
sums paid in 1^8, 1839, 1840, and the year ending April, 1841. You 
may then point out what those rates most probably would have been, had 
not the heavy sums paid by the workmen contributed greatly to lessen 
the amount of those rates. 

There are many who, having been in good circumstances, are now in a 
state of starvation, and can scarcely get food to keep soul and body to- 
gether. A person who works in the same factory with me, an excellent 
workman in the scissor line, for a great length of time has not averaged 
above 4s. per week. From this he pays 2s. for lodgings, 2d. washing. His 
principal food is potatoes and a little bread; to this he drinks mint or 
balm tea without sugar twice a day. In this manner hundreds sub- 
sist; the falling off in the consumption of that necessary article, sugar, will 
clearly show ue deprivation of the working classes. In my address to 
the operatives of the United Kingdom on the com laws, you will find 
some calculations of the effects of high prices on the home trade, as the 
high price of provision takes away the means of the industrious classes to 
purchase clothing, furniture, &c., the produce of the labour of the ar- 
tisan. 

The effects of these laws are driving great numbers of our best work- 
men in the grinding department to seek refuge in America and the 
continent This will be an irreparable misfortune. How can we long 
compete w!th\hese men, when established in countries where provisions 
are not one half the cost we pay fur them here ? If these laws continue 
in force a few years longer, the sun of England's manufacturing 
superiority will set for ever, and her naval and military strength must 
decline, from want of resources and a sufficient and flourishing revenue. 

I got the following returns from the several branches ; some 

i2 
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do not meet more than once a fortnight; and as the keys of their hoxefl 
with their acuoonts are generally held by foor or five different persons, 
I could not obtain their accounts without considerable trouble and ex- 
pense. 

The table-knife grinders, who are the most numerous body of the 
heavy grinders, paid to their unemployed workmen, from JFanuary 1st, 
1837, to January, 1838, £3901. 7s. 7d.; to January, 1839, £280^. Ss.; 
to January 1st, 1840, £2683. 8s. 6d. ; to 1841, £3528. 17s. ; and up to 
June 24th, of the present year, £1857. 2s. 9d. Their scale' has been 
reduced twice, and Uiey have paid in . that period £14,771. ds. $d, Tne 
saw-grinders paid from October 3l8t, 1837, to July 1840, £2247. ^6d.; 
the edge tool-grinders, from January 1838 to January of the present 
year, £1560. 18s. ; and the file-grinders, during the last fbur year$, have 
paid $1416. 10s. 9d. These are but a small number of the trades ; but 
it' may be considered what, a vast number of tudividuals are out of 
employment. To the casual poor list of Sheffield township should be 
added Ecclesall, BierloWy and the other out townships of the ptuish o( 
Sheffield. Some idea of the mass of human misery caused in Sob place 
alone, may be gathered from the fact that the ms^orfty of trade's do nut 
allow more than the parish scale. 

Sheffield. 



(From the Rev. J. Davies, Sheffield,) 
Dear Siry— t write principally to convey to you a Utfie isfpmiation 
as to the operation of the com laws in this town. I have only otUnMm be- 
come a resident here, and can therefore testify nothing as the reBttk of 
my own observation or experience. I have, however, institutsd inquiry 
in quarters where information was likely to be gathered, and now 'hand 
you the replies with which I have been furnished. 

1. [Furnished by Mr. Ibbotson, a highly re8x>ectable manafaetnrer in 
this place, the chief friend of Mr. Buckingham, and a leadkkg and 
highly efficient agitator on the question of the com laws; having in the 
year 1837 published a useful book on the sulitiect.] The working <daases 
are very inadequately employed. A small portion of the workmen may not 
have been much reduced in their scale of remuneration, but a large por- 
tion have been fearfully reduced. 

2. [By Mr. Ibbotson.} The wages of manafacturers depend on the 
price of food, and more extensively than has generally beeii Bupposed. 
But the price of food operates in a way the very reverse of what ia gene- 
rally stated by the supporters of the present com law. The high price 
of com has a tendency to lower wages by lessening the devMyad for 
goods. On the contrary, the low price of com has a teadettcy ta in- 
crease the demand for goods, and therefore to raise wages. From the 
ye sir 1820 to 1823 wheat fell to an unpreoedentedly low price, aad the 
demand for manufactured goods was unprecedented likewise, from 1832 
to 1835 a similar case occurred, aod similar results followed. 

3. [By Mr. Ibbotson.] The general answer to this is to be- gathered 
from the statement made in reply to the previous question. • The aipount 
of wages is always affected by the demand for labour; and the demand 
for labour always varies with the cheapness or deamess of food. 

[By Mr. Norton, a respectable medical practitioner i^ the town^'and a 

leading man in the Wealeyan Associaticm,] In 1835 36, when bread vas 

cheap, wages were good; bread is now dear, and wages are'at,a|ow,ppint 

FBy Mr. Ibbotson.] The prostration of the labouring class is greater 

IS ever been known. .. ,-• • 

Hr. Norton.] Worse! sober and indufttrious peo|de!ind it hard 

lake both ends meet* 
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tBj Mr. Crosslynn, goremor of the workhouse, aad saperintendent 
registrar for the district.] There is greater distress in Sheffield than has 
been known for the last sixteen years ; the numher in the workhouse is 
greater than informant has ever known it 

5. [Extracted from the accounts of the parish of Sheffield.] 

AmowU qf Poor-Bates for each Year {ending at Lady-day) from 1815 

to 184K 
For 1815 ,.......,£16,900 For 1830 £18,6JK) 

— 18J6 1^100 —1831 17,000 

-7-1817 24,200 —1832 r. 17,300 

-^ 1B18 ^. 35,500 — 1833 (the year of the 

— 1819 26,400 cholera) 22,500 

-- 1820 36,800 —1834 17,600 

— 1821.... 36,200 —1835 16,000 

— 1822.... 20,100 —1836 11,400 

— 1823.... 15,600 — 1837 (the least sum 

— 1824 16^700 erer known).. 10,500 

— 1825 16,600 —1838 14,000 

— 1826 12,900 —1839 15,500 

— 1827 14,200 —184^1 IS^i^OO 

— 1828* 15,900 — 1841 (highest amount 

— 1829 20,500 since 1821) ... 23,800 

The following returns hare been collected from the columns of the 
*^ Jndepmulemt" a weekly paper published here. They exhibit the 
aaMNinl of moneys paid in yarioas weeks from J 831 to 1841, to the casual 
poor-; a olass mainly consisting of persons thrown out of employment, 
and seeking only occasional assistance from the parish. They tHtrs ftur- 
nish^more accurate test of the state of trade than can be implied by 
reference to the gross amount of poor-rates, as the rates in general' are 
InAtttneed by rarious causes apart from the state of trade, while the 
AiDOimt of moneys paid to the casual poor depends in a great measure, if 
not eaturely, upon the state of trade. 

Amount paid for the relief of the casual poor in the parish of Sheffield, 

for the week ending 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Jan. 16,1831 50 9 June 25, 1837 18 11 3 

Jane 19 48 5 6 Jan. 26, 1838 63 15 

Jan. 29, 1832 57 13 6 June 16 49 12 4 

Jiuie24 65 5 Jan. 25, 1839 88 7 6 

Jan. 27,1833 80 7 June 29 24 15 6 

Jime28 73 14 7 Jan. 24, 1840 93 11 6 

Jan. 26,1834 40 16 June 26 15113 

Jiine29 43 19 July 16, 1841 116 12 6 

Jan. 25, 1836 35 16 23 125 19 

Jiine26 19 2 6 30 Ul 10 

Jan. 29, 1886 3 11 6 Aug. 6 114 17 

Jime26 11 10 13 135 1 

Jan. 39, 1837 10 17 6 

It is worth remarking, that in collecting the foregoing retujms, no prin- 
ciple of selection has been adopted with a view to the purposes of mere 
argument. For ten years one week in January has beeit taken, and 
another in June, generally the last in each month. The returns copied 
for 1841 were published together the week before the oonference took 

* During the years 1828 to 1836, the purchase of the pate'** -^vi-vKon^e, 
wUch cost in2,O0O^ took fiaee. 
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place, and strangely illustrate tke depression at this moment so sadly 
prevalent among us. 

6. I can only say here, that the editor of the Independent suggests, 
that the recent enlargement of the prison at Wal^efield illustrates the 
progress of crime; while ]Vlr. Turton informs me, that he has of late 
ohserved a great Increase in the number of applicants at Sheffield dis- 
pensary. 

7. I sent this inquiry to three friends of mine residing in the county 
of Buckingham, and received replies as below. 

'* The labourers in this neighbourhood, (Princes Risborough) are net 
paid according to the number of children they may have; nor do I think 
it is now lihieh the practice, though common some few years ago. The 
average weekly amount for able-bodied men is lOs.; some give Is. more, 
and some Is. less/* 

*< AtOlney, able bodied men have lOs. and lis. per week-^less able 
from 7s. to 98. The number in family makes no difference as to amount" 

'* Our s^ricultural labourers [at Haddenham} have no manner of al- 
lowance in iheit pay for children, so that a man and wife/ and sizy or 
seven, or eight children, can only realize eight, nine, or ten shillings per 
week. The only difference is this. Some humane masters will, at cer- 
tain times, let tihe men, half- starved, have work; so that, being without 
food, they must work mot% hours in a day to obtain some few pence 
more in a week, seldom more than Is. or 26.'* 

8. [Mr. Turlon.] Greatly deteriorated. It is hard to get medical fees 
from honest people. 

[Mr. Ibbotson.] The middle classes in this neighbourhood axe in. an 
awfully suffering condition. Things were never known much worse. 
Coniplatnts would be louder; only people naturally wish to keep iq> ihjdr 
credit. 

To this I may add that I was conversing only yesterday with a person 
on this sukgect, who assured me that it appeared to her as if matters 
were getting worse every day. She is continually receiving applications 
for credit from poor people, to which she is compelled to turn a deaf car, 
in order to prevent the almost inevitable multiplication of bad debts. 
She added that this state of things was not to be wondered at, while 
scissors made in Germany were offered for less money than their mere 
manufacture would cost in Sheffield? 

9 to 12. It is difficult to answer these questions satisfactorily, so far as 
the interest with which I am connected is concerned, as many causes are at 
work besides those contemplated in the inquiries. It is often said, how- 
ever, that our attendances on public worship would be larger if the peo- 
ple were in a better state; while cases are constantly occurring in which 
children are absent from the Sabbath schools for want of decent clothiz^. 

I may add that I leam from Mr. Turton, that, at the conference ic^ 
the Wesley an Association, for this year, — a body comprising 26,000 
members^^-complaints were made, from every quarter, of impediments 
to the progress of the connexion, ari&ing from the growing poverty of 
the people. Our town missionary here also informs me that he is per- 
petually coming into contact with cases in which persons plead their 
want of clothlxxg as an excuse for not attending places of worship; and 
among these are many who were once members of religious communities. 
In answer to several inquiries as to funds, I find that it is a general 
impression that the amounts raised for religious purposes are not much 
smaller than in former years, but that the moneys come more from the 
wealthier classes, and less from the middle and lower. In my own con- 
gregation, Including no members of the higher classes, complaints are 
Ttao^^ ^ inability to do as friends have done heretofore, and as they 
^gain. 
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Ton will be pleased to learn, if joa have not heard before, that on 
Tuesday evening we had a meeting in cor largest Independent chapel^ at 
whicli tilie ministers of ShefBeld who had attended the conference gave 
some accoxmt of its proceedings, and dwelt largely on practical deduc- 
tions. Mr. Snnth, at whose chapel, '< Nether Chapel,*^ we met, took the 
chair. There were certainly IdUO persons present, and probably many 
more. We met at seven, and kept the meeting up till ten. An incense 
interest was awakened, and I think great good must have been done. 
The temper of the people seemed to be excellent. They acted like a 
company of enlightened, calm, determined, hopeful men ; and by the 
way, we had bat few ladies in the assembly. As opportunity may occur, 
we intend to agitate the matter again, and probably shall have occasion to 
do so very soon. Biuch is gained here, and must be gained everywhere, 
by ideutif jing the cause with religion and its ministers. It is thus taken 
out of the bands of mere politicians or demagogues. It is placed under 
sacred influences. It will henceforth be worked by men who will act 
towards the people as our West Indian Missionaries acted towards those 
wh.o were once ^Tes,by men who will at once flght the battle of the peo« 
pie, and Iceep them quiet till the victory is gained. This is one great 
point gained by our glorious conference — and gained by our first move* 
inents. Who shall say what results, beyond the mere abolition of the 
wicked com laws, shall ultimately be realized ? or how far these resulto 
shall extend? 

But I feel that I am trespassing. I only add, that I am deeply thankM 
to film who put it into the hearts of the brethren at Manchester to sum* 
xnon fat great gathering ; and that, though it is but little that I can do in 
promoting our grand object, that little will always be cherfully contributed. 
I remain, dear brother, very truly yours, 

J. Davis, 
Minister of Fortmahon Chspel, Sheffield. 

Session met in the vestry and was constituted ; the Rev. J. W. Bor- 
land moderator. Inter alia, it Was resolved, 

1. That we regard the bread tax as an impolitie and odious impost, 
operating most injuriously upon the health, comfort, and energies of the 
productive classes of the commonwealth, and on theM grounds impe- 
rioudy demanding immediate and entire repeal; and especially that we 
deem all legislation tending to diminish or deteriorate the food of the 
people as an impious and unwarrantable interference with the will ot him 
who has granted the produce of the soil to mas as bis natural birthright, 
and taught us constantly to pray, *< Give us this day our daily bread." 

2. That the impoverished and starving condition of millions of our 
countrymen, our neighbours, our kinsifolk, at the present moment 
throughout the empire, arising mainly from the iz\|urious effects of mono* 
poly, especially that in com, suffers us no longer to be silent, but re- 
quires us, in terms of our former congregational protest and complaint, to 
lift high our united voices against this evil, and to persevere in our re- 
spectful but unvarnished remonstranx^s and strenuous efforts till the 
object in view shall be gained. 

3. That, in accordance with these view», we ball the approaching 
wider discussion of this great question, and approve highly of dm oon- 
Tention of ministers of all religious denominations^ proposed to be held 
at Manchester, on Tuesday the seventeenth current, and succeeding days, 
and will very cordially enter, so £ar as eircumstsiices may perii*'* '*"''* 
any scheme which may seem likely, on christian prixu^les^ 

tbe end in tSew. 
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4. That for the pwjMMie of expressing more fally our foeHngs in this 
matter, we depute and appoint the Her. John W. Borland, onr pastor, 
to proceed to Manchester, and represent us in the contmnplated confisr- 
ence. 

Extracted from the minutes of session by 

James Martin, Session Glexk. 

Lanark Fifst Belief Church, 6tli August, 1841. 



Deatht and Crime from Siarvationy BoUoru- 

1st. A man who resided in Haslam's-court, bottom of Bradshavgate, 
with a wife and six children. I visited the case, and found tiro of the 
children lying sick in a comer of the room on a small quantity of strair. 
Found the husband laid dead up stairs on a board. They ba^ neither 
bed, bedding, nor any kind of furniture in the house, when! came 
out th/6 neighbours gathered round me, and told me that the man bsd 
died for want of food. He said he wished he could have a little bread 
and cheese the day before he died. This family belong to a parish in 
the south of England who sent the letter of application for relief back to 
Bolton without opening ! 

2nd. A man residing in a cellar in Howel croft. Wife and' two chil- 
dren out of work. His own earnings were four shillings per week. The 
neighbours came to tell me, as one of the guardians, that the man had 
died of hunger* I immediately visited the case along with the relieving 
officer and assistant overseer, and found the man laid out on one of the 
looms, there being neither bed nor bedding in the cellar. I assisted to 
get an inquest on the body, when it was clearly proved to a respectable 
yOLTy that the man had died from want. The family did not belong to 
Bolton. 

3rd. A woman applied to the Board of Guardians for relief with a child 
at her breast. The Board was breaking up, but I induced two of the 
Guardians to stop and give her an order for the workhouse. She had 
neither work nor home, and no milk for the child, owing to the want of 
the necessaries of life. Next morning, on visiting the workhouse to know 
if 'they were alive, the governor informed me the child was dead. I told 
him it had died of hunger. He said he understood so. 

4th. I received a letter fh>m Mr. Adam Dale, then Guardian for Rum- 
worth, stating that a family, residing at the Willows, belonging to Great 
Bolton were in a state of starvation. I went to the place, .and found tbev 
had been sold up the day before for rent, and had removed to his father's 
near Dobil Bar, to whidi place I followed them, and fi.und the man and 
his wife with four children, along with two brothers, one having a wife 
with three small children, and the other also having a wifo and one 
chihl, the men out of work, and their wives all pregnant, and near their 
time of delivery. They were all in one house with their old father asd 
mother, the cottage being only four and a half yards square. I ret^uested 
to see where they slept, and was shown into a room above, the same ^ze, 
chiefly furnished with straw, where these poor women in all probabihtj 
must have had their accouchement had I not visited them, and ordered 
them to upply to the Guardians. Bo not such cases as these demoratise 
the rising generation ? 

5^. A man, formerly a spinner, applied to the Board with a wife and 

three small children, he being unable to spin in consequence of bad eye- 

"^'^it The Guardians bought him a wheelbarrow so that he might go 

H selling salt, but not being able to procure a livelihood by this, one 

>ng, his children being wi&out anything to eat, he ordered his wife 

ut and beg something for them. Not being able to procure any* 
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tltingbf begging, she was inddoed to 8te«l a piooe of metAf and, being 
deteeled, was sent to 4he New BeB»f» Thui poverty begete crime and 
fiUaour ptifona* 

6th. Mr. Eden, then Guardian for Sharpies, stated, at the Guardian 
meeting, that eleven or tweVre hundred people were in a state of starra- 
tioa inconaeiiaenee of the stoppage of Garnet Taylor's works. This in- 
duced myself and Mr. Thomas Evans, another Gnaxdian, to go to the 
above-named place. We visited one hundred and thirteen people, whose 
earnings, including relief, amounted to one penny forthing per day. 
Itf any of them were without either bedding, clothes, or aayihing to eat. 
Weir have the documents by us with the names of the parties. I visited 
all those cases myself whilst I was a Guardian, in the spaee of eighteen 
months, along with scores of a similar nature. They all appear in the 
relieving officer's booka wlthlthe exception of those at Sharpies. 

W. N. 
W.J. 



Boltbn in 1773 contaihed a population of 5,800 ; in 1821, in cMae- 
quence of its manufactures, it increased to 31,200^ in 1831 it ^as 
4 1,195 ; at present its population is full 50,000, and the parish eontains 
not leas than one hundred thousand persons. - 

In 1834, 5, 6, houses were not to be obtained ; they were taken as 
soon as the foundation was dug. All hands at Uiat tSme t^ere'fblly 
employed ; now there are 1 ,328 houses untenanted, and meat Ire depre- 
ciated in value nearly one- third. ^ - ^ 

The poor-rates are an index of the state of a community. Itt the 
three years 1834, 5, 6, the rates levied for both townships amouiHed to 
£16,466 I5s. In the year 1840 they amounted to £16,040 06. 9d., but 
^e established a relief fund in February 1840, for the relief of thdse 
who resided in the town, but had not their settlement in it, consequently 
having no claim upon the parish. That fund, amounting to J6S,800, 
must be added to the £16,040 Os, 9d., which will make £18,840 0s.'9d: 
— one-fourth of the rates levied cannot be collected, in consequence of 
the poverty of the people. 

Trade never was known to be worse ; last week was the worst week 
ever known in Bolton. A shop keeper paying' 40 pounds a year for 
rent, on a market day did not take a single farthing'. In a street, one 
of the most public in the town, containing 34 shops and houses, where 
different descriptions of trade are carried on ; out of these 84, there 
have been sold up 19 persons during the last 17 months. 

The depression extends not to ^ne but all trades. This state of things 
is without a parallel. In 1834, 5, 6, we were compelled to obtain hands 
from the agricultural districts. 

The people of England are paying about 50 millions a year mor^ for 
food than they did in 1 835. W heat was then 898. What amount more 
were the people in the Bolton Union paying for their food in 1840 ? 
I^ot less than £195,000. 

Independently of the general indexes I have adopted, I ha:ve em- 
ployed another method of obtaining information, upon which undoubted 
reliance can be placed. I have seen the grocers, provision dealers, and 
pavvnbrokers, and made inquiries of them. 

The, grocers used to self their goods in large quantities, as pounds, 
1)a)f poun4s, &c ; now their principal trade amongst the lower classes 
' will be no more than pennyworths of sugar, tea, butter, &c. A father 
and n^otber and five cnildren sleep in one bed. There are ma*^ '^-^ 
cases; 15 persons, young and old, were lodged and slept }"' 
jhent oiily fottr yaidis and a half square. - 
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Bad timet for tnde are the worst times for the pawnbrokers, whose 
abebe are stocked with goods that can&ot be redeemed. Tbey will net 
lena more than 2is. upon what ooat two wmmd$» Persons are in tbe 
habit of pledging their bedding, which they redeem at night by their 
clotbetf and in the morning they redeem their clothes again with their 
bedding. Many persons do this ; they are not paupers. All the pawn- 
brokers can testify to this fact. 

After inqairies made of the leading manufacturers and the weavers 
themselves, as nearly as possible taking «all together, the average 
amount of income is not more than 5s. 9d. per week, out of which they 
pay for tent Is. lOd., preoaration lOd., winding 54d.y coal 84^ soap 
4dH tear and wear, 4d«, leaving for subsistence Is. 34d. per weeC 
Suppose a man to have five in a family, which is the averagei, then 
S^d. per week for each individual is the average. 

To show how the taxes upon food affect the wages of an able-bodied 
weaver, without wife or child, let me refer yon to the following 
calculation. Grant him to woik fancy work ; then he takes from his 
warehouse 7s. 6d. After deducting for his lodgings and preparation 
Ss.34d., he haa left to support himself 4s. 2^.' He spends it m the 
following way. He pays for 

Six breakfasts of oatmeal •• 6d Ux, 2d. 

Teaand Coffee 2d do. Id. 

Bacon*.*. 8d do. 3d. 

Bread laid do. 4d. 

Milk Sd do. Od. 

Sugar 4d do. 2d. 

Hutter 4d do. Id. 

Flour Id do. Od. 

Potatoes &d do. Od. 



ds. lOd. Is. id. 

One shilling and a penny is the amount of tax on t^s poor man's 
food ! Deducting the 38. lOd. from his 4s- 2id., what has he a week 
to spend in cloth, or for shoes, or fur the maintenance of a Aunily , &c. ? 
Thousands of these persons are starving— actually starving^ and 
deaUis from starvation are constantly occurring. A poor law guardian 
asserts that they are numerous ; two cases have been narrated that came 
under his own observation. James Birstal, a native or Wiltshire, with a 
wife and six children, could get no employment. When visited they 
had nothing — ^there was no article of furniture in the house. The man 
was found dead up stairs, and an old rag thrown over his naked body. 
The last words he was heard to utter 'were two days bslbre he died : 
'^ O that I had a little bread and a small piece of cheese 1" There was 
another found stretched dead upon his loom. A jury brought in a 
verdict in this case, of <* Death for want of food 1" 



Statements regarding the state of the labouring population, in thai district 
of the parish of Rochdale, comprehending the villages of Whitumrth, 
<5re. ^. 
The working classes are employed chiefly in cotton and woollen fac- 
tories, stone or flag quarries, &c. They are, generally, employed at 
the present time, though, during the last two or three years, the fkc- 
tories have, now and then, worked short time, and I believe' the stone 
trade is not so good, just now, as it usually was. Pears are very gene. 
rally entertained hy those capable of judging, that, unless some Salutary 
change take place very soon, the demand for labour will be very much 
diminished. "^ 
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Of those employed in the factories, the arerage weekly wages of the 
tinskilled operatives is about 7s. or Ss., and ot tiie skilled, 14b; or 16s. 
And of the employed in stone qnarries, the one class called felghers or 
borers^ have not, for the last year, earned more than lis. wveMy, and 
the other class, called dressers, 15b. weekly, on an average. It is to he 
reooHected that, in common with all ont-door labours, they are liable to 
seriotf » interrup^ons, arising from the state of the weather. Por instance, 
at the beginning of this year, the snows were so heavy and long conti> 
nued as to prevent all woric in the qaarries for more than a ^lonth---^ 
circomsttfnce peculiarly calamitous to men who too generally spend such 
time in intemperance. 

Ther amount of earnings has been diminished. Power-loom 1reav«rs, 
when' einploy ed full time, are not able to earn as much as formerly (say 
from 1833 to f 887) by 3s. or 4s. per week. Some, who have bad longer 
experience, say 6s. or 7s. per week. And the quairy-men get i¥om 6d. 
to 9d. per day less than they did in the period above specified. 

IV is my decided opinion that the demand for labour is affected by the 
priee'of food. It has been so, without denial, in this neighbourhood. 
For instance, during the years 1833, 33, 34, 35, 36, 'food was cheap, 
the demand' for labourvery urgent. Flour sold at Ss. per 2(Hbs. and (1 
believe) every other necessary of lifo was proportionately cheap: and so' 
great was the demand for labour, that families, (called fbreignefi by the 
natives of Lancashire) were imported from the southern counties, as 
Suffolk, &c. On the other hand, during the last four or five years, (from 
1836 to 1841) food has been dear and laboar scarce. Flour has been 
seUing on an avenge at 4s. 4d. per 20 lbs., an increase on the former 
price of 44 per cent Every other article has been high priced -in pro- 
portion, and labour has been scarce— many operatives unetiiplbyed or 
partially employed. 

An individual of considerable experience aissnres me, that in ho case 
within his knowledge have the wages risen with the rise in the price of 
food, but the reverse ; when food has been dear, labour has been cheap. 
And it in a fkct, that from 1833 to 1836 we had low prices and high wages^, 
and from 1836 to 1841 we have bad high prices and low wages. 

In one view the condition of the labouring population may be said to 
be improved. The hand-loom weaving, which once constituted the 
principal employment, has sunk almost to the starving point. The ftic- 
tory system, which has extended itself very much in this neighbourhood 
of late, has, in some measure, rectified that which would have been found, 
ere now, a grievous eviL But, under the factory system, the condition 
of the labouring population, at the present time, is not improved, as 
compared with former periods. Several friends agree in assuring me 
that it is decidedly worse. I may subjoin the testimony of one of them : 
" I know a man that is employed on one of the lowest descriptions of 
factory labour. He has stated weekly wages, which are very low, and 
are nearly the same now as they have been for several years past He has 
a wife and four children. During the years 1832 6, he and his eldest 
daughter, who at that time commenced working at the factory, were able 
to maintain the family in some degree of comfort, having a sufficiency of 
food, and also a trifle to expend on clothing. Within the last four years 
anotlwr child has arrived at the age when young persons are admitted to 
factory labour, and she also has been sent to work; but the united earn- 
ings of the three are not sufficient to procure the same amount of the 
necessaries of life now, as the earnings of the two procured during the 
years ot comparatively cheap food. Buring the last year, when working' 
short time, the family had to do^ generally, with only two meals nt^r iIav. 
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and these contieted of oakmeel porridge and treacle beer, or sMoethmg 
little better. Numerous famUies are no better in their oonditioa. I haro 
just oonveraed with the father of a family, consisting of eight, who says 
that he and his family, when working redneed time, had to do with a 
meal less than nsoal. Besides, he says, they are now very seldom abk 
to get flesh meat, or to have any beer. In addition to sach and similar 
prirations which families endure, there are rery few indeed who are not 
seriously in debt. The representation is not founded on any «Qarene 
cases." 

Poor-iates in this parish have increased, but in what |m>portian I 
Imow not. 

On the state of the small trader, I subjoin the following teati«onies 
of two respectable individuals of the class. The state of the proTlalMi 
dealer is very bad indeed. The credit system obtains to a reiy consi- 
derable extent here ; and, as a necessary consequence, when the opeta- 
tive is out of employment, or working short time, or his wages low, ha 
runs into debt with his shopkeeper; the shopkeeper, in his turn, runs 
into debt with the wholessde merchant; and thus the greater part of 
the shopkeepers here are in a state bordering upon insolvency. Many of 
them are not able to maintain their families without betaking themselves 
to some other employment Some shopkeepers have book debts, owing to 
them by the operatives, to the amount of some hundreds of pounds, for 
which they would be very glad to find purchasers at 20 per eent. upon 
the whole amount. The small trader is regularly getting worse and 
worse, and ruin to him is certain, if the present state of things continues 
much longer. The labourer has not wherewith to pay for the mainte- 
nance of himself and his family, if he has one. 

I am not sure that I can give any very definite answer to the question 
which regards the relative price of food and the state of the funds of our 
religious and benevolent societies in this neighbourhood. It is a yar^ 
within the range of my experience here, that when food was low-priced 
our funds were greater, and our pecuniary efforts more spirited and sue- 
cessAil; and now, when prices are comparatively high, there has been 
a slight diminution in our funds. I dare not say, however, that the 
variation in the price of grain has been the sole cause of the spocified 
variation in our funds. There may have been other concurrent influ- 
ences. But I believe the price of grain to be one cause. 

I do not think that there is any very perceptible falling- off in the 
number of our congregation here, in consequence of high-priced food 
and the distress which it occasions. But there have undoubtedly been 
some instances of this kind. For instance, I know two very respectable 
individuals, who had been consistent members of a Christian charcb, 
situated ten or fifteen miles from this place. They came to reside in 
this place, and attended my ministry with exemplary regularity for a 
considerable time. At length, they gave up; and they themselves 
ascribed the painful change to the pressure of destitution, and to the 
existence of honourable feelings that they could once gratify and could 
not now wholly suppress. It is painful to add that, so far as is known 
to the minister, they attend no other place of worship. I know another 
respectable individual, withal sober, industrious, and economicid, who 
was obliged to give up his attendance on religious worship for want of s 
necessary article of dress. And it is my conviction that there are 
not a few In this neighbourhood who are prevented from attending 
the means of grace, in consequence of the high price of fo6d, and 
^quent inability to secure food and clothing which are needful 
body. Can it be reasonably expected, tian it be reU|^eittiy in* 
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Bisted on, that bmo and women, scantily ibd and inadequately olothed, 
sb««]d wait upon the Lord wikhont distraction t The religion of beneVo. 
lence aays, No. Thus, tbe system which starves the bodies of men tendi 
also to starve the souls. The system which beggars man in this worid, 
teiiida fee ndu him in the next There are many I know, who falsely plead 
poverty as an excuse for neglecting religion, and falsely say, that if they 
had this and the other thing they would attend the house of Ood ; but 
tbedr cases do not affaet the accuracy of the preceding statements. 

That our Sabbath schools suffer from the high price of food, I have no 
donbt* I submit the opinion of one of the snperhntendenls, who is well 
acquadnted with the whole matter. ** There is a decrease generally in 
owe Sdlibath schools; parents, in many cases, are not able to send their 
children decently dad to the schools : many such eases the writer of this 
is acquainted with, and he believes the cause to be the high price of food 
and low wages." 



DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE. 



QU^aiBS TO BE ANSWBESD AT THE CONFERENCE. 

The following were the Queries to which answers were requested. 
The numbers prefixed to the various replies will refer to the correspond' 
ing questions. 

1. Aie the working classes in your neighbourhood generally well em- 
ployed, or otherwise ? State the average weekly wages paid, distinguish- 
ing between skilled and unskilled labourers. 

2. Has the amount of their eaxnings been increased or diminished 
within your experience! and how much! 

3. How have you found the demand for labour to be affected by cheap 
or dear food? 

4. Have wages risen with the rise of the price of food, and fallen with 
its faJil ? and in what proportion ? 

5. Is the condition of the labouring population, as a class, better or 
worse now, us compared with former periods within your experience ? 

6. What proportion do the poor-rates in your parish bear to those of 
former periods ? 

7. Refer to prison reports, and to reports of infirmaries, dispensaries, 
and other cbaritieB, for statistics of the state of crime, disease, and 
destitution in your neighbourhood now, as compared with former periods. 

8. If your experience lie in a rural district, state whether the wages 
paid to agricultural labourers are regulated according to the number of 
their children. 

9. What is the state of tbe middle class in your districts, such as the 
siQall trader, &c. ? Is their condition improved or deteriorated now, as 
compared with former periods witliin your experience? 

ip. Have you perceived any connection between high and low-priced 
ibod, and an increase or diminution of the funds of your religious and 
bepevolent societies? 

11. Have you found any falling off in the numbers of your congrega- 
tiop in consequence of the distress occasioned by the price of foH ' 

13. Has there been any decrease in the attendance of the 
your Souday schools I and if so^ to what cause do you attr' 
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SCOTLAND. 

DtmnmMLnrB. — Porertj and crime ara maUAg rapid prqgresa in Uxii 
place.* As one proof, no fewer than fifteen to seventeen piiwubrokers, of Um 
worst kind, are in a flourishing trader a i^omber of them haTe4>9en con- 
Hcted of receiving stolen goods, and porchasing from persons of vei; 
doubtful character. Now all these houses have been ojpen^d within a 
Yery few years, and mauy of them within a year. 

Provisions are rising in price, and wages, although in Z9^J cases tbie 
•ame, are in reality in most cases reduced ; in some cfMhoa thfi whole 
wages must be, taken up in goods, and often at prices^ of kiuda and qaa- 
lities, unfavourable to weavers. There are other evasions, by which 
labour is reduced in value ; and besid^i^ this, work is much mqr^ dil^ult 
to be had, many looms are standing, and it is to be Seare^.m^fij, othi^i 
will be paid off. Many a poor family is suffering most a^verely^.and a 
great part of the misery and crime may safely be laid to the debt af the 
com and provision laws. You Inow a great portion of our manuiiactures 
go to America, where the people would be glad to. purchase, could we 
take their produce. 

Dumfries. — 1. The working classes, as skilled labourers, or rather 
workmen, are very ill employed. The mere labouring classes are gene- 
rally well employed. 

The wages of unskilled labourers, when employed winter and summer, 
will not exceed, in the average, 86. weekly. "Hie skilled vary, and there- 
fore may be distinguished as under : 

£ 
Black and whitesmiths, and tailors .......... 

Joiners, or house-carpenters (ill employed) .... 

Coachmakers 1 

Tailors (only casually employed) 

Shoemakers •• 

Weavers • ••••...-...•• 

Fleshers (besides meat) 

Bakers (besides bread) 

Masons (when employed) 

Stocking-makers (very iU employed) ........ 

2. The earnings of the unskilled have been stationary for some years. 
The wages of skilled workmen have greatly diminished, and employment 
Tery precarious. 

3. £?ery description of productive industry has been suffering Cor two 
or three years back, more than formerly. 

4. Wages have neither risen nor fallen with the price of food. 

6, The condition of the working classes is worse, as compared with 
former periods. 

6. The nominal rate is the same as it has been for some years^but the 
poors' board is running into debt ; whilst the demands upon the board are 
most urgent and clcumant. The allowances in most cases are a mere 
pittance, quite unequal to the wants of the poor, who are driven to £ke 
out a subsistence by begging. 

7. Aggravated crimes are greatly on the decrease ; general destitutiGn 
on the increase. Fever has l)een general and fatal during the present year. 

5. Agricultural labourers^ male and female, are badly paid. 

9. The condition of the middle classes is decidedly materially deteri- 
orated. 

^0. The effect of high priced provisions is invariably attended with 
a diminution in our funds for religious and benevolent pttxpoaes; whilst 
that of low priced food has generally a kindly, reactive inflaenoe. 
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1 1 & 12. To the last two queries, we reply in the affirmative ; for when 
food is dear, there is no 8ur|)lusAind for procuring suitable clothing; and 
thus parents are prevented from attending religious ordinances, and 
children at our Sabhath classes; for parents like hot to appear in garb 
unseemly, or to 'see their children do so. We ascribe the causes thereof 
to the enactment and continued existence of the com laws, which we, and 
the locality we represent in your conference, regard as the greatest 
anomaly in legislation; and as loudly and unequivocally condemned by 
fhe voice of nature, of reason, and of God ; and therefore ought speedily 
to be abrogated by our legislation, if they would behold our country in 
the full possession of that prosperity and plenty, which inherently 
belong to it. 

Paisley.— 1. The worldng classes in this town and neighbourhood 
have been but very partially employed, and at low wages, for the last 
fbur years. During the last du*ee months in particular, there have never 
been less than fVom one to two thotisand males idle. At present, from 
ieven to eight hundred^ with 9i)yo\A fifteen hundred dependants, are. living 
on subscriptions raised from the charitable as their only means of sup- 
port ; while, at the same time, several hundreds have emigrated during 
the period referred to. The number of weavers— manufacturing being 
the staple trade of the town — ^have diminished to the extent of eleven 
hundred during the last ten years. Men in the prime 9f life may earn 
about 9s. per week, While the weekly avierage of &iose who have passed 
that period will average only from 38. to 58. 

% The earnings of the working classes in this town have greatly di- 
minished in amount within the experience of the present generation; 
and for Tears past they have been so very low that able-bodied men are 
incapable of earning even a bare subsistence. * 

3. The demand for labour has always been abundant in years when 
food was cheap. This was particularly the case in 1822, 1835, and 1836. 

4. Wages have been affected by the price of food. When food is 
cheap, labour is abundant, and wagds high. When fobd is dear, labour 
is scarce, and wages low. 

5. The condition of the labouring population is greatly inferior to that 
of former periods, and is gradually becoming -worse. The great mass 
of the weavers being sunk to a condition worse than thieit of ordinary 
paupers. They are, in a great measure, deprived of both furniture and 
clothing, having had to dispose of these articles during the late years of 
depression, to preserve an eitistence. 

6. The poor rates on the town knd neighbourhood^havebeen gradually 
on the increase for several years past 

8. This is a manufacturing district, and the'workmen are paid accord- 
ing to the labour performed. 

9. The trading and middle classes in this district are gradually losing 
their capital, and sinking into poverty. During the last three weeks, up- 
wards of thirty fkilures have taken place in the town of Paisley, and the 
amount of the engagements of the insolvent parties is above half a mil-. 
Hon sterling. Shopkeepers and small traders have been driven out of 
business in large numbers, and the greater portion of those who c^n- 
l^nue are verging into bankruptcy. Many proprietors of houses also^ 
have been deprived of their property, on account of fixe inability of their 
tenants to pay rent; and these houses ha've been taken possession of by 
the bond-holders, who are also unable to obtain a return for their money. 

10. l«'br Several years past, the working classes, and persons with 
small incomers, who iire affected by the price of foed, have been so re- 
duced in their clrCurti stances as to be altogether unable ♦•- - — i-xvi-*j 
iiiat^ally eitiiet to religious ot benevolent soeietiesi A - 



the MencUy' and 'benerolent societies hare t>een broken tip, from the 
poverty of the members, and the whole of those in existence are rapidly 
decHnhig in numbers, from the inability of the members to pay their 
contributions. 

) 1. Owing to the high price of food, and low rate of wages, a great 
proportion of Ihe population are tmable to attend a place of worship firom 
want of clothing. Among some of the wealthier congregations, contri- 
butions have been made to supply clothing for the poorer members. Bat 
even these contributions have been insufficient to supply the demand. 
The less wealthy congregations have been greatiy diminished in num- 
bers, on account of their members being unable to attend public worship 
from want of clothing. 

EiLMASNOCK. — 1. Ill employed. There are 570 weavers idle, and 200 
more are expected to be so the next week. This is exclusive of the car- 
pet weavers and other trades, many of whom are e:q>ecting not to have 
employment From 7s. to 8s. is the average rate of wages, 8s. is a fair 
average, including all trades* The hand-loom weavers are much lower. 

2. Diminished from 25 to 30 per cent 

3. Universally when food is cheap labour is in greater demand. The 
demand for labour is that which increases the wages. When food is dear 
there is less demand for labour, and consequentiy wages fall. 

4. Not so, but the reverse in Kilmarnock. 

5. Considerably impaired, and gradually becoming worse. 

6. In 1831 the assessment was £1210; in 1841 the assessment was 
£1800. 

7. Crime increased as the population increased, though not many 
serinus offences, but for the last two or three years crime has been rather 
on the decrease. Reasons of this — 1. Decrease of the population. 2. 
The decided inj^uence of the temperance and tee-total societies on the 
lower clawes ; many who often appeared in the police court are now 
reformed, and are good members of society. Disease^ especially malig 
nant typhus and scarlet fever, very general, and the latter very fatal. 
Destitution very general, and this destitution tends in a very great degree 
to propagate disease, owing to the want of the necessary comforts. 

8. No, this rule is not followed in the county of Ayr. 

9. Greatiy deteriorated, complaints very general, and many almost in 
a state of insolvency. 

10. A very decided connection, there being when food is dear a falllog 
off of from one-third to one-half. 

11. Yes, very many in Kilmarnock cannot attend public worship for 
want of clothes ; in their distress they have had to part with them. 

12. Many of the parents say that they cannot send their children to 
school for want of clothes. 

Bavkockburn. — The working classes in this place are generally well 
employed. The leading branches of manufacture are carpeting and tartan. 
When in full employment as at present, the average weekly wages of a 
carpet weaver is 12s. 6d., and that of a tartan weaver 6s. 6d. However, 
these branches are liable to occasional depressions, when the workmen 
are put on restricted time, which on an average of twelve years will 
amount to about an eighth part of their hours of labour. 

The wages of carpet weavers have during the last twenty years been 
reduced 10 per cent, and that of tartan weavers for the same period 
about 25 per cent. 

The demand for carpeting and the rate of wages we do not find to h« 
affected by cheap or dear food. The condition of the labouring popula- 
tion as a class we consider worse now than as compared with former periods^ 
•«catt8« the heads of familleii in order to make up for the ^edrease iu 
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their incomes, are necessitated to take tlieir chiklren from sobool, and 
put them to work at an earlier age than formerly. 

Oar congregation, ttaoogh not 6nding it convenient to send a represen- 
tative to conference, yet, as they approve of its object, have agreed to 
forward the above local information. 

As our existence as a congregation is bnt of recent date, we have yet 
no mesxus of determining the influence which variations in the price of 
laboar exert upon the fands of oar religious societies. 

Tekth. — 1. Not tpell employed. Weavers, unsbilled, 6s. 6d.; 
skilled, lOs. 6d.; weaving being the sUple trade of the place. 

2. Diminished one half. 

3. The demand for goods for home consumption, and consequently 
the demand for labour, invariably increased by cheapness of food. 

4. Wages generally found to fall when the price of food rose, and 
vice vtTHu 

5. Decidedly worse. 

6. Much higher — nearly doubled. 
7 and 8. Cannot answer decidedly. 
9. Much deteriorated. 

1 and ] 1. Cannot answer decidedly. 

12. A decrease, partly through want of clothing, arising fhim the 
pressnre of the times. 

To these I may add that, from my own observation, as well as from 
the testimony of others who have occasion to know the state of the poor, 
fever and diseases of various kinds are lamentebly increased through 
want of sufficient food, clothing, and lodging. At this time one family, 
consisting of father, mother, and five children, are all ill of typhus fever* 
They all lay on the floor amcmgst a bundle of shavings, with only one 
blanket and coverlet for the whole. Four of them have been taken to the 
infirmary, where they will be attended to. Such is one instance out of 
many. 

Nothing seems to me more hypocritical than the cry respecting the 
throwing of land out of cultivation, for when it suits the landowners it is 
done without hesitation or remorse. The process has been somewhat like 
the following : 

By the aid of their retainers and followers, our great men got possession 
of immense tracts of country ; so long as these retainers were of any use 
to them, they kept them about them, and gave them small portions of 
land at a certain rent, but as soon as they found they could do without 
them, or that the land would yield a better rent in a state of pasturage, 
the miserable tenanto were immediately dispossessed, and their lands 
were let to some wealthy sheep farmers, i. e., they were thrown out of 
cultivation, as many 10,000 acres in Scotland can testify. But if some 
portions still yielded a belter rent under tillage, they were continued so, 
till at length the £50 clause required several small holdings to be turned 
into a £50 farm, and now to increase the voters in the laird's interest, 
hundreds of poor families are driven from the places in which their fore> 
fathers have lived from twelve to fourteen generatinns. And what has 
become of the persons thus driven away ? The lairds neither know nor 
care, but others know that while multitades have been compelled to emi- 
grate to distant lands, multitudes more have been driven into the towns' 
and while many of them have nobly straggled against difficulties, and 
overcome them, many others have been reduced to absolute poverty ; 
while at ^e same time the increase of labour has reduced many besides 
themselves to a similar state of destitution. And to complete the tale of 
oppression, it ought to be known and proclaimed throughout the land, 
that while the poor, that }s, the disabled and friehdless pooTy are onl^ 
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allowed from. 6d. to Is. 6d., and in rare cases 2s. a week, wi^oat any 
allowance for rent, coals, or clothing ; an abominable law ptftrents them 
irom begging in the country around. The able-bodied poor, faoweTer 
destitate of employment, have no legal claim oh the poor-rates, and bj 
the above most iniqxtf tons rfegulati'on, they dare hot beg, on pidsi of behag 
taken np and imprisoned as ragi^aats. 

Thus the lairds drive their poor tenants ittm their faoldfaigs; tftey wfll 
not provide for them in their poverty, they will not permit ^kem U> beg, 
and if they scrape a few miserable pence together, they will not suffer 
them to lay them out on the cheap com of other lands, hutwin./brwfJkem 
to buy their own dear com or starve. 

On 8uch proceedings what can be expected but the vengeance of abolj 
and righteous God. 

Wick..— The county of Caithness is an agricultural end fishing 'district 
wholly without manufactures ; and the state of things thence affords a very 
striking illustration of what tMs great country woidd be but for our troie 
and commerce ; the very existence of which is evidently put by the inlqtii- 
tous com laws in the greatest peril. 

1. The working classes are very ill employed, agricttlturs^ taboii ren 
hdve not any thing like full employment ; and coopers, (barrel-iamkert 
for the fisheries) who are the principal part of our tradesmeD, are ge- 
nei'ally idle three months in the year : freqjuently for six months. Ths 
average weekly wages of agricultural labourers is six shillings p^ wetk 
Without food. A good ploughman has £7 per annum, a house, and an 
allowance of oatmeal and potatoes, and milk sufficient for one man. 
'idAny of them have families ; how they are able to support them hsA dfles 
been a mystery to me. Coopers have from 8s. to lOg. per week. A fore> 
man hs he is called, that is, apsrson who manages a fishcurer's bnsiness, 
taking the charge of the cooperage and the curing, and who in addition 
to his being a practical cooper, must be able to write and keep aceounts, 
has from £26 to £40 per annum. 

2. The amount of a workman s earnings has been greatly diminished 
Within these few years. The wages of coopers have fallen from 168. per 
week to 9s. 

3. The demand for labour is not increased by dear food, nor do wages 
rise with its rise. 

5. The condition of the laboiuring population as a class is very rapidly 
deteriorating. 

6. We have no poor-rates in our district. 

7. Though we have a prison, no report is issued ; aiid there is neither 
infirmary, dispensary, nor other charity. 

8. The wages are not regulated according to the number of chil<iren. 

9. The middle class in our district consists of merchants, fish-cnrers, 
knd small farmers : though the last, strictly speaking, belong rather to tbe 
lower class. In regard to merchants, nearly a half of those in Wick bare 
within the last few years become bankrupts, and some are now in th« 
Course of Winding up their business, having induced their creditors to give 
them six or nine months' time to do this, in order to avoid bknkm^tcT. 
An immense nujubftr, of fia^-(>ure]rfi have al^. b^ppme bankrupts daring 
the last few yearsj an4 been obliged to withdraw from the trade. And in 
regard td the Sm^ farmers, their bbndition is wretched in the extreme. 
Their houses are merd htits, being built for the most part of land stones, 
and turf without a sfn^e particle pf lime Either on the 'Inside or tbe oat- 
side of the walls. These houses are miserably furnished, and for the 
most part the whole household^ male and female, .sleep in i^ne cpnuiioD 

v-roofed ill-aired apartment, having very seldom & fireplace in it', llieir 
'U patches of land are held at a rack-rent; their food is for the mosl 
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pATt oatmeal, bean meal, and potatoes witli mlUc, aad oocatloiiaHy a little 
£sh. They rear black cattle, pigs, poultry, &c. ; but as they must aell 
at much of these as they can spare to raise the laif<{ his rent, animal food 
is seldom tasted by thsinu Tlids is their oonditioD in the best seasonr, 
and irbea a bad harvest «ons% a thtaig of by iie means sridom occur- 
Tonce in oar ungenial climate, many of them are in a stpte of the greatest 
desitlteitlon, hariog haidly a meal of nourishing or wholesome food for 
months together. 

How the com laws operate in producing this misery, or at least a 
gpreat part of it, is easily explained. Were it not for them, Russia would 
aftMrd a market ibr salt herrings to an almost unlimited extent, in which 
they could be disposed of %t a price that would remunerate boUi the fish- 
erman and the curer. This market the com laws absolutely shot up; 
partly because fish will not be t%ken by the Russians unless com be re- 
ceived in exchange, and partly because, as a retaliatiTe measure, that 
government has imposed a du^ upon British fish, so heavy that it 
amounts to a prohibition. The foreign market being thus shut up, all 
the fish cured must, of course, be sent to the home market, and as this 
is ofteii gluttsdf tbey most be disposed of at a price ruinous first d all 
to the curer, end idtimately to the fisherman. Our government pre-; 
tended at one time to be anxious, for the sake of training seamen, to 
extend the British fisheries, and actually gave a bounty as high aa 48. 
par barrel on properlv cured herrings, and this when the curer could 
readUy get for them £2 or £2 10s. per barrel; now, when the price is 
seldom as high as £1, and often as low as 16s. they shut up the foreign 
DMurl^et against him, and will not allow him to carry them where he 
could dispose of them at a remunerating price. But for this obstacle, 
the fisheries could be extended almost without limit, and afford a pro- 
fitable employment to the surplus population. Numbers being thus pre- 
-vented from obtaining a livelihood from the sea most seek it from the 
land. This both lowers the wages of agricultural labourers, by bringing 
too large a supply cft labour into the market, and raises the rent of small 
farms, because tnere are more who wish to obtain farms than there are 
farms to occupy. 

The above statements afford (an outline of the working of the com 
laws in our far distant region. They show that if these laws work well 
in one quarter it is only for the landowners. It would seem, however, 
that they do not work very advantageously for them either, for, with one 
exeeption, or at the most two, the landowners of Csithness-shire are 
over the head and ears in debt 

Law ARK. — 1. Hand loom weaving is the staple trade. There are 
770 weavers in the parish, and ftom 1200 to 1300, including the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Of these, 200 are entirely out of employment ; 
and about one-sixteenth of the whole may be employed at agricuUuial 
labour. 

2. The following is the average income of band-loom weavers, when 
fully employed for the last ten years-— supplied Arom the books of an 
alpe&t w)io employs from 300 to 500 persons : 
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A dleerease on ^Stut wlmle of 26 per cent. A statement presented by 
another agent of long standing is a shade lower than tbe above. 
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!Ra»tTLT8 A)ppARfeNT.— Oatmeal adTaneed liitarice iiO par <^tit. |loca 
1831 ; potatoes from BO to 100 per cent, mgea decreased 95* per 
cekit. Beef was 5id. per pound in 1831, 5d. in IStf^j did. In fsA ; 
increase, 20 per cent 

5t1). Females winding yam for thre^ looms, occapjrinf tlieir ffhole 
time, make from S!s. 6d. to 2s. lid. perweea. H^^d&om wiftscrera 
work from twelre to fourteen hours a dajr. Their coQ<fitiot) tamost 
lamentable. Many of their beds are i^ithont hlaukj^ts ; thM hp^eg 
withoitt even a chair to sit Ujfon ; their children uneducated, i^QQ. in 

lOtb. All onr benerolent and ^llgious instittttlotos havai sjpf^red 
very severely froaii the existing depression, thdee.d, it is Qse^tbai t<iil« 
in the majority of cases, to ask for contrihutidns fVotn himd-foom 
leavers. 

11th. Not a few persons who were, a few years a^, rcigulai^y in 
attendapce npon dirine ordinances, are now prevented f>ot|i. bclhs 
present for want of clothes, Whilst disease, poverty, and wide-a|freaa 
wretchedness ara greatly on the ihcrease^ 

HAMiLToit.-^Sinee the year 1815 thera baa been a gradual, radnotioa 
in ^e wages of tradeauMA, the fabriea tben paid a^ the rale of iNoi 
}8d. to 20d., being now paid at the rate of 7fd« per ell of fiTe-fourtba. 
Tins was the best sort of work, but it is now almost entirely wtlhdnapm 
from the town, having been, supplanted by variouaiOthMi aorta of infnior 
work» on which, of late year% tiupre has been a^reduction of a2>ofit «S0 
per cent After the ezaminaAion of the- book ofdght diffeveiK.agnnti^ 
it is found that the average, weeklgr wages of ar hand^looBS' weaver ia ai 
present not more than 5a. 7d., snlgact to a doductipnof: aliDii|» lih. 3d* for 
loom rent, &c., leaving only 4s. 5d., ezclosive of pffhapa a fifth of their 
lime wlRile waiting on work, theas being eneh. a ^euM^vf it* lo^ Hamil- 
ton aiid its vimni^.thew. aro 1000 or. 1^9100 fsnmlaii '«mpU>fod;ii». Isce 
temhouringt In. 1834 , thair.ffieeUy wagas» working Iftaiaiuai i»«t»«bQ«i 
8a« ; at pi^qaent th^ do not eoceaed 3s« 6d. 

WALE& 
POMTTPOOL Wsu;h Cmtmc9^^V Uiidei9Kimu^-me%ilr«n»lSa(.to^ 
and firemen, from 158. to 3^« pjur wwk* . Sk Pimfaiirtnd' 20 per ( 
within the last two years. 4. No. 5. Worse one-fifi;h within the last 
two years. 6. Quite twice the amount paid. 8. I think tfot. 9. Detori- 
.<Hrated. 10^ No* 11« Aajnaiia}^ .-w * . >. w 

FoasjiT OF DBATr«-^'f his Is a mining district,— Uie fippulaUm gane- 
raIlyemplp7e4i|^coUier^8yi]»ninine^,«n(l;a^kiaf|t.ft)n)aQa%^ a sinall 
portion beipg emplayed.ia the tot^ plantations wj^ in- a^rienltaral 
labo.ur. ... 

They have been tor the most part well employed of late yoaaray hmX 

If iufprui| gre^ajr fl^ni %^ |9iifri4^^T^% ^m^' %^. 



for the most sldl/iil workmen; bat at present they hare only aboat £x/f 
wtftk, Chree'^kys per week. ' 
' 0. 'PlMlf e«n)te||» una coitedqtietiifllr dliUinltaied by one balf. 
_3. The demand for labour is not afilBcted by cheap or dear ^6d, except 
itt^tfae Mgh price of provision leuens the demand f^ articUt qf mani{fae^ 
tuit ;.in sii6h a case it must obvlouily Ua$en the demand /or labour in. a 
ttJihSitg' or m'lintifacttlring district ' 
. 4. Wa)|e8 have not risen tjfith the price of f66d ; on the contruy, while 
^ ^pvoVisioiis'haLve risen, wages bftye b^en greatly reduced. 

6. 'thb condition of the btbouring popola^on^ as to their phy^cal 

w^Uts, is, at the present dme, decidedly worse than I have known it for 

' "some years past . In this district we have had miich religious and moral 

improvement; bat in their tefnporal condition the poor' are now v'erjf 

&. The forest or Dean teing extra parochial, we have no poor ratm; 

\ , knct Aie inhabitants have no parochial relief, except where they hfkve 

[i^i&d a^sett;icment in somo pftHsh. The surroundiiig pioishes pomj^lain 

/df an lncr»«i6e of poor rate«, wl^ch iii said to be nccaaioned by the 

bt^itoing of mion workhouses.' 
J^, The 9 igfis ot agricultural workmen are not regulated acceding to 

^eunnimlTe) of their children* 

' ^ ^he state of the middle clas$, such ad the 6ma3I ttadeamen, Js, in 
* my opinion, greatly deteriorated as compared with former peribdia. . Ko 
^ one, who it not extensively acquainted with comuiercial affairs, pau forn^ 

a^i^'^jiis^ conception of tiie overwhelming diffictilties and dist^^sfing; 
', aniieties to which the middle class are sal^ject, in carrying on their 

business in these times. 

I am the agent of a concern in which a thoasiM^4 families, are em*' 

plpjed — and I know there is much distress among the labouring da^t— • 

out I believe there is far greater mental suffering endured by> thQUsandt 

^ of the middle class, who are rapidly hastening to ruin under the opera- 

tibn of oiir iniquitous laws, 

' , ' T am decidedly of ojjinion that a repeal of the com laws would aford 

' inost e&ectual relief. I mtur mention one Jact in proof. I could have 

sold a large quantity of coal to the continent, this year, (which would 

)^av^.kept our colliers fully employed) if corn could have been taken in 

exchange., 

rPbwTRHYDTiiTN.— 1. For a long time past the worWng classed hi this 
partidf ^tiw country hlive b^eh UhusuMly well eiioiployi^d ; wages differ 
. xaUeMS^i agrlciiltlutd labourers, from'Ssi to lOs. p>et week'; litbdUfekv 
eooiniected with the mahnflKCaHzif dltitHet, froiti^ 12ft. to 10ft. per week; 
moehaniciii differ still more, working by the piece and eatting^ from 90s. 
to 408. or 50s. per week. 

•■:^ ^it^e« ltaV« ifiya¥}l£bl3r been regtiDifed by the price of th^-mami- 
-i!airti»sd tl^dl0;'«nid Ihat has been regnlafed by the deniand. Labour Is 
. ntfw. donsid^iraCbly reduced, in comparisoia'with wl&f i^wlft a few mbnths 



3. The demand for labour is eiit!r<Bil)r ^fl^dftnt upotti th« domand lUr 

aiMAfMbtuna gdyddlr. ' ' 

i^ % aii(4i«fC flWah« Ihif ^«-prieeof febd iiiLft'^^fcn^^rme^ a 't«»hsfd^ra- 
.tfon in «#vancfnjg or tedneing wages. Demand for the''nfi^ti;UfiB£6tdVec( 

firtidle^ and ct^tiseqtiently its pribe,' aie tl)e pplj^ in^lt^dfehtft that regfulitte 
' Traflfftj .* ' ' ' 
< t'«/It%irkeiW^«i(l)r%^8^*lbin'ithas'b^en^ but litm^uot sr* 

hai before bo^ iUi to«i long gooa bjr, ' ^ 
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tt. Sine* the introdactton of the new poor law, the poor-nuee have beea 
greatly reduced. 

0. The small shopkeeper is of course almost entirriy dependant upon 
the laboorer, and is now suffering severely from the general depreasioD. 

1 1. Only inasmuch as it affects the employment of the lahourer. 

PoNTYPOOL.—- 1. The working classes in this neighhourhood are hy no 
means well employed. Trade is in an extremely depressed state, and 
hundreds of families have, within a few months, heen reduced to fte 
deepest distress ; to relieve which, congregational collections have been 
made, and private charity has heen exerted in an extraordfamry-degrM. 
Many houses are unoccupied in the town, and many more, chiefly from 
local causes, in another part of tiie parish ; and the populatiaii «f the 

?arish has been reduced, within two years, from 17,000 to llttie more than 
4^N)0 persons. The weekly wages are nearly as fQllowtt**> 

Agrioaltural labourers (Mr. Leigh*s estate 13s.) • . . » IS 

Do. at a distance of 20 mUes, average 10 

Bo. in the immediate vicinity of iron works . . 15 

C<rilier8 and miners, about 16 

but a eonsiderable deduction to be made for candles and powder. 

Navigators and other labourers 16 

Loss of time to be deducted. 

Pla<<terer8 91 

Painters ^ 27 

Pttdters and men working at the rollers. 

The actual earnings of these classes of labourers are considerably be- 
low the sums above-mentioned, because many who are employed are aot 
to Jittt work. The concBtion of those who are employed in the tin weiks 
i^ tolerably good. 

2. The amount of wages has been fiiminished within the last two yeait, 
fa some cases one-fourth, and in some one-third. 

3. I cannot ascertain facts to enable me to determine whether ** the 
demand for labour is affected by cheap or dear food." 

4. Wages have not risen with the rise of the price of food nor fallen 
with its fall. The reverse has been the case for months past in this neigh- 
bouriiood. The most obvioos facts fully sustain the conclusion that wages 
in this district are never regulated by the price of food, but by the demuid 
for labour. 

5. The condition of the labouring population, as a class, ia very fu 
worse now than at any former period within my limited experienoa of 
five years in this town. 

6. As to the proportion of the poor-rates in our parish to thoaeef 
former periods, an overseer in 1835 to 1838 states that three fowpemiy 
or not exceeding sixpenny rates sufficed for two yearp, but these last two 
years two shilling rates are made and one sixpenny, and property ^valued 
at rack-rent 

7. The board of guardians issued orders lately for the admisakiii lolo 
the poor-house of about 200 persons, but few availed themselvea of the 
regulation. Still that number of persons might be seen in a small part 
of one parish comprehended in the union in a state of extreme dealltn> 
tion and want, many of whom received temporary relief f^om Christian 
charity. Crime increases to an alarming extent in the county. See Mr. 
Justice Coltman's charge to the jury at the late assizes, at Monmouth. — 
Beacon, August 7th. 

fi Wages are not paid, according to^the number of children, to agricul* 
tourers. 

^ state of the middle class, as the small trader, &e., is sadly 
■d MUiin the last few years, or rather within the last year or 
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twb, Almoftt eVeiy tndennan bitterly oomplains, though a few hnnchei 
of trade nay not have been leriously affected by the general depresdon. 
But bailders, grocers, carpenters, ironmongers, painters, and draperf 
gM»»fly foel tbe stagnation of business. Some confess their trade to have 
1)een,diininisbed tw^-tiiirds, others one-half, others one-fourth, and those 
who have fmperty in workmen's cottages suffer a great diminution of in- 
«9o»e. 

^ 10. The income of religious sodeties has been kept up, despite unfa- 
.T«nrable <aroamstanoes ; but I have good reason for thinking, that with 
tbe jBfferts need a great increase would hare occuired, but for the melaa* 
«kie](y. state of trade and of the working classes. 

11. I.have not peroeiYed any lUUing off In the congregation I represent 
inconseqnesiee of the high price of provisions. 

. L2. Xbene. has been adeorease of scholars attending one Sunday sohooly 
and the poverty 4>f parents has been, in more cases than usual, assigned 
as a reaeoo, but whether this be the sole reason of the decrease^I am un- 
able to determine. 

TAltwask, haul PoNTrPOOL.^The stoppage of the Yarteg Iron 
Wofks, in our parish^ has thrown about 1600 or 1700 men out of employ- 
ment, and from 500 to 600 men employed at the British Works, Aber* 
•yduin, in the same parish, have been a considerable time out of work; 
and though local causes may partly account for the ruinous state of our 
trade, altihough we hope shortly to see a slight improvement in the neigh' 
txHidiood, .yet we despair of an effectual remedy so long as the present 
com laws exist Scores of families are now, and have been for niany 
weeka jpaet, in a state of starvation, and several congregations have been 
OQiittmined to make special collections for their relief. Some idea of 
.tile -general distresa in this parish may be formed from the foct that out 
of fourteen furnaces there are now but five on blast, and ifll the mills, 
wh$re the iron is manuf^tured, in our vicinity, are stopped. Where 
men are at work their wagea have been much reduced, and the price of 
llie neeeMaries of life has long been exceedingly high, and flour espe- 
cially has just risen to 12s. 6d« per bushel. 

Abbrstc^on. — 1. The working classes in onr neighbourhood are not 
well emi^oyed, according to the testimony of the relieving officer; and 
they all have not anytUng like f^l work. Average wages: firemen, 
XI a* week; miners and colliers. Ids. a week; day labourers, ISs. a week; 
mechanics, masons, carpenters, 18s. 

. 3. The amount of their earnings has been greatly diminished. In 
one work, within this last month, wages have been reduced 20 per cent.; 
and in another they have been reduced 25 per cent, in these last fifteen 
SMHHhs; and much more than that, when we take into consideration that 
Uiere is not foil employ. 

4. Wages have not risen with the price of food, but, on the contrary, 
at this very moment^ when wages are reduced 20 per cent, provision is 
advancing, and is, according to the testimony of respectable tradesmen, 
1^ per.ei9nt higher than it was six years ago. 

^ 5. The eendition of the labouring population is much worse than I 
i^menber it to have been in former periods. I have, within this last 
soovith, witne«^ed more poverty and distress than ever I before beheld in 
]pyli|B« 

. ii^l cannot exactly say what proportion the poor-rates bear to tXibse of 
fonner- years; but all greatly complain of them^ and many are not able 
to pay them. 

,9^ The small, traders are in a most deplorable state; great numbers 
have £uled, and others can scarcely rub on. 

^ 10, Oux^Amdahave been.|ppeatly diminished^ or rather our resources 



ent <4^ by |he Aepn«doni|iJ^Me^ ml w» iMvd no donte ImlthatllM. 

1 1, ivety cpQgregfttion in the ne^bbQwr^MMcl ha» milnoA #titt s 
Yari«tj of 9oiirc^»; Dijbt »U ji^aHig Iron • irant^of emfloyaiMft aaUf'^ini 
beli^T9» from the bj^ piiee of £(X]4» «»9oai« bav^ teid-aia ttMit ibiy IMtt 
ple^e4 ^eix plolheji £u: food, aad owUd ii«l odna^a pbuw^of iteMbApt* 

12. There has been a decrease in the attendimee at our 49«bMh 
MbooU^ ik» p«r«Pt» probably bi^ve left, and dottbtlen ^e 4sliUdMB h#^ 
been prerentsd &om attending, for want of wdtablaappapeU 

LLANEi4.T.-*-The nUXe of trade in this plaoe is doploimMt, aosiM of 
the best workmen are nonir out of employ, and hondfedt, ttcompting to 
present Appeairances, vi^l be thrown or the wids w«rM. One tof the 
two eepperworks is about stopping ; tb« ei>Ui«rs are almost ml m fttMidf 
as there is no d^majMJl ^op ^fitX, the ahipptfliff has not been neftiAy kalf 
wh«t it used to be. The most extensive coal and copper nunter im the 
pla(.*e has now from 95 to 30^000 tons of coal ialiisyard ; ift c c w l w - 
quence of this, he has lowered the workman's wages 2b. is thepoatid, 
about « moi|th ago$ and now, although the most hnmane Mid feeling 
master of workmen, l»as given netioe to stop, so that several extensive 
oolU^rioi are likely to cease to be wevked. We look to 6od^ aai tmet 
that he will overrule in hia providenee luid spare qs. The appearatfuee 
of things lire now very gloomy indeed. The wages of coUiere need lo- 
ayeraife from 52s. 6d. to Ss. daily, now it is no more then 3s. Sd» to the 
best ; Goppermen average frovt \^9^ to «^^ meebanies fimn t2». t» Me., 
labourers (rom lOs. to 15$s. per week. 1 8|wak of wages as they fa«fo bee» 
this year until now. As far aa my obtervaXiiin went, the most pvoepevoM 
jears were Uiese in which bread was olmair and pUNHifiii. TbepdorirafO 
^ higlier t^an usual., ai|d W been higher for eomo tisEie then isfbeoier 
yean. Small tradesmen are o(te» ru-ined bv a. slagiiatiott <if trHi^ in 
9iineral districts ; maqjr workaKOQ are renamed unaMe to mMt HmUt 
debt on the shop book* Such a state of things niateriaHy atfeete o«r 
Sunday schools, our best teachers and most oeeliil men in the efaitveli 
are obliged to wander from tjieir homes } the 'parcDts are uoiifbte to 
(urnis)) their chMdrea wit^ dothss lo go to the San^y 



B£PPQRDSHIRE.-*Leiohxon B^s^^ABOi— I. The woiidng eli 
(particularly agricultural) are not folly employed. Wages ef a grteullim t 
labourers, 10s. to 12s.; mecbaqic^ sObs* per week. 2. llieyliawe been 
nearly stationary for some years. 3. Cheap or dear food has not -tiiMe^ 
rially affected the demand for labour* Cheap Ibod^ is, however, fBQ» mesl 
calcnlateU to create a demand for labour. 4. Wages* have net ilabn-^MF 
the rise in the price of food, although there was some rediwtksi wben-i^ 
feU. This a^ypUes more particnlarly to agricnUural' hbboer. 6;- The 
condition of the labouring classes has- not varied* mooh-; but, ftoa^tho 
greater economy and self-support produced l^ tiu new poor iMv, i# iii> 
if any thing, improved. But there are ttumy cases ef greet dc«ti€n€esi 
6. Thf) poor-nktes have been, reduced, nearly 56;per cent, oifr an- average, 
since the change in the ppor4aws. 7. Without reAnreooo) i sttdulffttrhik 
they are npt increased, or much, altered. 8l The wagee ere- lease tvgiH 
lated by the munber of children than formerly. 9. The middle Oftwier 
cpn^lahiof, want, of trad^ from ti)e bi^ pribe o^ breads aB»|)lKMiieqiieiit 
ini^jiUty in the laboorer to purehese other- arliGlea» Id. No. . 

B£RKSHtR£.~.REiLi>iN6. — 1. Generally well ^nplo;«di HilaMlig- 

spriccatcvral district ; some out of employ.- 2. During tfae4Ml eetvn 

liminished at least 2s. 3, When heeed i».ebee^« ^MMterdemesd^ 

"^f <^c<Q?l|fV,^,re;illlita.«0iici4Mifaite{ peeMbi;^ tliV'^NMieiitf for 
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Ubobr if fprattteir af tota li deijr* . 4- Instead of advtnc^ng tlie price o| 
lajb<)af wlulat ooni ha* been rUang during d^ past year, the farmera hare 
generailj lowered the wages of their men Is. per week $ all other claeeea 
haye.|ieen)pwivred;nther than iacreaaed as food hat rieen, their eipploj- 
ere, that is, the. farmen, taking itript account and advantage of the f^ 
ui ^ i^s^eta^ but forgetting the. rise. 6. Not so good as formerly. 

6. About one third )ess since the new poor law came into operation. 

7. l^o means of eaqertaiping. 8. Formetrly, <hat is, whilst the old poor 
Iaw«|7rere in opeication, they were, now tliey are not; but now, if there 
be j^ol fioU emplpjritteiit for all, those me.i of good character are .pr«- 
fertsfd vha have larta families, because, if ^ot employed, their fiimiUes 
bcoaaieehariBS^ .upon the, parish. 9. Their condition is decidedly 
worse i this arises in some aieas;pre from the aystem of ginng parish 
celi^ i^ bfe%d. instead of money, so that the poor have notldng to^ spend. 
In cooeeqiience of Uie small traders being thus reduced in ciroamstanpes, 
if is thought they have been mora sascqptible of bribery at the election 
than they were befora. 10. Not in stated annual subscriptions, bnt 
puUiQ collections, have decreased in amount, in proportion as food has 
heeil dfaiv U. In some instances, when proTisjums have been d^ar, the 
pQ<H;Jiiave given, a reason /or tbeir non-attendance t^at they have been 
vnable to procurf doihes sufficiently decent to come to the house of ^oi, 
1 2. There has been an increase in the number of scholars, arising f|*«in 
increa^a of jopulation i^ the viciniiyof the place of wgrsh^, but some 
cliiUin^n have been prevented irom attending for the same reasons aa 
giren in imswer to the preceding ^estion. 

Pjah .iyyGO|f;BB.*— i. The working. clMses ii}i this neig)d)Qurbood ara 
noi jieaersily wall employed. The averaige w,eekly wages of skilled 
lab^jmia or husbandmen, ia^Os.; for unskilled labourers, 8s. Xha 
arenge waekly w^ges of operatives or mechanics, 1^* 2. The chair 
tcade hi# diminished- within the last seyen years, at least l&fteen per cent.) 
tb^ .pvipeir tri^ at leasfi.tveuty pe^ cent; flud the lace trade at least 
tfre^^ jiejr c^nt, ^ When food is dear, there is lesa demand for labour. 
4. IjiriifHa ..haTje not generally risen wiJbh the rise of the price of fopd, 
6» Tbe,(^nditionof the labouring population is' decidedly worse., 6. The, 
poor-rates are. about the same. ^ 7. There is less crime : disease \» not 
iiciofaaaed j.f^d.the destitntion is ^eater than in former periods. 8. The 
^agesof agricultural labourers are not. regulated according to the nuni< 
ber of their children. 9. The state uf the middle classes has materiallj ' 
deteriorated. 10. Nq. 11. No, 12. .Therp has been an increase in 
the,va^enti|ance pf the scholars a| the Sunday sfhooliihelonging to Cree- 
cfonlfi^e Meeting hioiju^ and to Ebeneaer ChapeL The above embraces 
apadodof^Ve^jeara. . . ,• . 

By.CKrNGHAMSHIRE.--TNEFFO&T.FAGiiBL.:^Inten villages taken 
proRi>fiuous)y inttie neighbourhood of Newpprt-Fagnel, BnckinghayishiiiB» 
tiie^e h| a considerable- number .of able-bodied, well-conducted men, ont 
cj|f amploy. . In the . viUa^ of ,lJ$ifordj containing a, population of abouti 
400, 17.mDn went to the squire of the parish, on Monday week, August 
9th4 beggipg.ipr ei^aiplpymeiU j. ho coi4d do nothing for them. About the 
same., time,. 17 ipen applied' for work at a farm, at Chickeley parish, a.> 
diisninHtance which never before occurred to the. knowledge . of the I 

paiiUfy. Iai9Aerniv^,.thepppulation]n 1831 was:8Q4; fh>m30.to4a 
men were out of employ last week, and cried themeelyiM abo|it the village 
for- mp^fCiSaag that migbt be ofieiad them, but .without sacoess. Tbe> 
wages of those who are employed are from 8s. to 10s. per week. Mo|!9 
bin^cla witt.be.ii9ipl<Kye4.djtring hfirvast, bat U.is.stipposad UMt.aftor that 
tii^i.^ dM^Mmn. n^Rft. ^ JnsWf^^iJ»^ that at toatt oiw third of 
th9 labouring population will bo without work« ' 
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1^6 wojn^n ^ geseralXy employed in mridiig pittowlBee^ atvttiflotti 
wages; 2s. 8d. per week being the a?en^ jNTketheyxeoeive; 'wtorfdog 
from 12 to 16 hours per day. Mechaaies are-mostfy ^nployed'^ «nd 
receiving Uieir usual wages. •< 

2. Farm labourers have received Is. additional auiee the lise mt eom ; 
but this has not met the additional expense, for in one instance an indi- 
Tidual stated that the increased cost of bread and flour waa 3*.*per ^»#elr. 

5. Worse. When things were in a bettw state, the UbonriDg <dmie« 
would buy the best of articles, i|i meat, grocery, and clothing ;- paxehflriog 
tea and sugar, for example, of a better quality than tiuct used by trades* 
people; but now they ask for what is cheapest, and porohase fiir len in 
duanUb^. Parties who have worked 30 yean for tbedndividttftl maUng 
this statement, are grown, in these respects much more dett&tate^ and 
were never in a worse condition than at present 

6. They are reduced nearly one half since introdnotioB t»f <Iib new 
poor law ; but they must either rise again or the poor-sCarTte^ whichr nfakty 
perhaps would rather do than go into the honse. 

7. There are none in ^hd immediate neighbourhood. 

8. They are not since the introduction of the new 'poor law. -' ' 

9. Far worse than formerly. They are purchasing tho'smaltett qtna-- 
tiiies of goods to sell again ; they are as baid or woarse off than the Iftbour- 
ers, having rates and taxes to pay, and being obliged to keep tip a some* 
what respectable appearance. 

10, 11, & 12. — Nothing definite can be stated on those three poittts ; 
our district being agricultural. We have not been sensibly affeeted by 
the distress of the poor in these respects. 

"^tAMBRIDGESHIRE.—BABBiirGBOURif.— 'This parish is fai the nsMst 
of a' district exclusively agriculturaL The popubition of the parish 
ateounts to 1419; 164 above population in 1831. 1. The woilring classes 
here are generally well employed. The average weekly wages is lAAmt 
lOs. per week; but the more skilled workmen frequently earn 158. per 
wedk. 2. The amount of their earnings have increased from Ss. to lOs. 
during the last twelve years. 3. The demand for labour is somewliat 
quickened since the rise in the price of com. When the price of grain 
is low the farmer is sparing of all labour that he can dispense with. 4. 
Wages have, to some degree, risen with the price of food, but in nothing 
like a corresponding degree. All admit that other consideralieaiis deter- 
mine the price of labour. A most respectable working man has just iMd 
me that when half a sack of flour cost him 138. 6d. his lowest wages were 
88. ; now the same quantity of flour sells for 978. 6d., and his Wages for 
day litbour do not exceed 10s. a- week. 6, The conditioo of the laboar- 
ing i>opulation is improved of late years. This is owing to various 
catfses. The adoption of the cottage allotment system was the first 
The operation of the new poor law has also been benefioisd. By ene^Mi- 
ra^ng industry, forethought, and good conduct, and lemttog 8loth, in- 
temperance, and improvidence to suffer their natural effects, tid« law has 
effected much good. And in this parish and neighbourhood -the inot^ised 
influence and extension of religion has oompicvtaaAj improved iht e|ui- 
racter, habits, and circumstances of a large proportion of the laboomrs. 
8. Wages are never regulated according to thenimiberof ehUiAren. -9. 
The middle class, such as small traders, are not in a pvospcffons eondi- 
t!on, now bread is dear. 11 «nd i% There is aniDiqaMt!onaA)l«'laaf- 
deney in high-priced food to diminish eongregatidns, schoob, and the 
funds of religious and benevolent societies. I have known ttUdQr'hi- 
stances ofit. . <••,-;.•» 

TTXRE. — DucxiNFiELD. — 1. At the present time the peeiple 
hourhood are, generally speaking, employed $ this however 



hM n^ teen. the case tUl ^tfain a short time. The xbilli here, «a in 
moel ot the manmteotariiig dtitrfets/have worked short time for several 
weekly and I am informed that then is a probability of their doing so 
again in the course of a few weeks; so that the prospects of the labour- 
iug claasee are of the most gloomy and discouraging nature. The average 
w^sekly wages paid to' thoito in ibe best department of mill labour, may 
be £9om 9(& to 95s., and the oHhers from lOs. to 15s. 2. The decrease 
of- their eandags since my restdence in this district, is very considerable. 
I an informed in many eases a finiith at least. 3. It is my firm con. 
Yietion that the demand for labour is materially affected by the high price 
of prarvisioBs, and that if means are not adopted to remove the laws 
wfateh reaCrict labour and keep up the price of food, the whole of 
tha numnfseturiBg district wiU be placed beyond remedy, a thing which 
every friend of humanity must deeply deplore. 4. From my inquiries, 
I fi«d tiial wages have not advanced with the rise of the price of food, 
but* thai, wUlat previsions have been increasing in price, wages have 
been gradually decreasing; indeed, I believe it will be found on ezami. 
nation, that wages sdidom gidn their former scale, though there may be, 
on some occasimU) an improvement in trade. I pretend not to state who 
ai«,to Uame en tiiat account^ but the poor are always the sufferers. 
5. I ean confidently affirm that tiie labouring classes are much worse, 
compared with former periods. WiUiin my experience, to state one 
case well known in this district, a man, a widower, with a family of six 
childieB, had, after the deduction of house rent, at the end of a fort- 
ni^t, only to receiTo Ss. This was principally occasioned by sbort 
time ; and I am disposed to think that th&re are many cases, if not ea 
distiessisg as bis, yet of the most heart-rendhig character. 6. With 
respect to the poor ratesy they are about a third more than they were in 
1836* 9* As it regards the small tradesmen, they are much to be pitied. 
By the ezisting stafte of things, many of them have been sold up, and 
thua have lost tiieir little all ; for however willing and desirous that class 
may be un whom they depend for support, to pay their Just debts, they 
are incapable of doing so. 10. With respect to the funds for retigious 
purpoaea in this neighbourhood, they have decreased, and must do so if 
some change lor the better, among the labouring class, does not speedily 
tak^ piaoOk 11. I am sorry to add that there baa been a falling off in 
the attendance on the means of grace, owing to the people not being able 
la ai^pear as formerly, and to pay their seat rents; and I fear that this 
will still be found to increase, unless those laws are crossed from the 
statvte book that prevent firee trade, and keep up the price ot the most 
common yet the most necessary article of life. 

Stogspokt.^— The working oommunity in the borough of Stock- 
MHl ia now ineffieiently employed. Sixteen mills are standing, and it 
IS comiHited one-tlurd of the operatives are unemployed. The total 
amonnt of ateun and water power is equal to 4000 horses ; 500 horse 
power b now dormant, the average numbed of persons to each horse 
power is at least five. Some of our mills have been closed three and 
four vears. The factiMies at work are working short time three, four^ 
and Bve days in the week, and the loss of employment occasioned 
therebv may be considered as equal to one fhll fourth of the power 
and labour now in action. 

Besides the want of employment occasioned by the mills being stop- 
ped, and woricing sbort time, there has been a considerable reduction in 
wages within four years ; in one mill, as an instance, the wages of 
the general hands have been reduced 6 per cent., and that of the 
wemrers 18} per cent. ; 8d. in Itf* lid. These reductions in factory 
labeur have 4imiiiii^ed the etvonlation of money at leas^ i?800' 
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fr^WtijMm.t^e limited work doiw, wJbidt woiiki iwre^iiiiMiito4-1o 
£;90O per w^dt were aU the feeterftesiii tiM boroisglr t^eiMr fttit^te.' 

T^ itatA of trade; is.eeMntiellyrcfibbted here* br the piice of food. 
Wbea food is hin^ the home tredeie proportaooalny ditthiiebed^ a«d 
conaeqaentlj there U leas demand fbr labotir, and twegee fkli; * 9toekw 
port pays for previsions £3000 more then in 1895. 

Wages. haY# been <alUii^ whilst food has been rising. Waigee«i« 
9 per cent, less,; and food is 9& per cent. h%her ; and whilst at tttis 
time com is stilL oii the^ rise^ there seems no chance of nsy rise!^ 
w^[eSk'but the apprehension of still ferther redactions. 

The niunber of boasts in the borongh: is about M^OOOy sttd of 
these 3000 are nnoecnpied; and of the IO^OOO..tenaatea, suchls ^r 
rednclion and the non-payment of rent, tteit the owaren havef 'e«e» 
taiiied a losa^ as' though 400Q shops, taverns, and faoniws hadbeenentii^ty 
empty during !the last fife years. Nnmbers of- onr best artlzans are* 
leanng the town eveiy week for the continent; the colotiies, United 
States, 5cc 

The. pressure of Uie peer rales: in the beiongh of Stbekport'ls 
now exctttdingly severe. On the 9th of this month there weiv 1M0 
defaulters of ue last and fonner ra«e. Of the cases of 1 0S6 defaalters 
on the pioor rates, lately investigated by a joint committee of guaitHans 
an^ overseers of the poAr> it was ast^rtahied that hundreds OT'famitfes 
had to subsiit on a daily-.inoome not exceeding twopence per head. 
It is also well anthenUcirted that very many who paid their ratea'were 
under the necessity of pledgpmg their artides of furniture- and elothing* 
to do so. The testimony of pawnbrokers as to the existing depression, 
confirms theopinion held by many that the condition of the towti^ as 
it regards the middjleand lower orders, is unprecedented. 

Thexc^ are 9000 in this borough living in cellars, many in circum- 
stanveis of destitution that defies aH* description. I liave visited very 
many of the tenants of these abodes, who, at the time of my visit, bad' 
BO furniturie^ nor food, nor money, nor fite. 

Ko fafit will more clearly manifest the change inthe^rcintteUBcee 
of the. population than the following. In thb year 1835, there wvre 
S60. beer-houses and 120> pnbtie.houses, which, with few exceptional 
we^ doing w<^U. The. beer-houses are reduced to 130v several taverns 
are'closedf and the publipans.of both classes are in great distress. 

Knvtsforo. — In this town, manufactures have been less enconm^sd 
than in, any other within the.sasie distance of Msachester$ but,' when 
times were very prosperous, .they forced themselves, to some extent, even 
faito this place; so that, at one time, thers were two small factories,— one 
of silk,, di^ otl>er of cotton; .and the hand-ioom weavers amounted to 
sevml , bundredsi The . factories have been 4hieontiniied for a mimber 
of years., past; and, as the times hare become worse, the number of 
hand-loom weavers has been much diminished. A ecttuAdentble naihber 
of them have removed to, larger towns, where they hiEve' found It mere 
easy. to. obtain employ. The eondidon of these' who remain is miMt 
distressing. Whea it was knoim Hiat I intended trvbe present at :the 
corn-Jaw conferencei a statement was sent 'to me, frem our part "ot*t^& 
town, which ^ enclose, and:<Vom which it appears -OUktont'of fbtl^-one 
haiia-l'oom weavers, <mly six are in employ. Some* of' &est^, M they 
state, arelfylngi or rather dying, upon one meal:^ day; others oftU^ 
get a little employ durinqg the harvest; but tHeirprbspedt for ihe' winter' 
is most frightful. The ooikBtiott 6t the farmers and ef the agribdiltiiraX 
-^.is far from l^ngprpsperorttft. The'ChAfAftan of the Qaanear 
■ h^d inKnuMradi «n faiteUfgent Chetfih'egeiKlemaiii'stifeid^ 
' 98% ftom the beoDh,^ fkaxwrnvAjii Vm •« ^ciooiimm tibllaa 
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1^ f titUm^^t tM 1^ /armor ongfal ,fto jrealiM . <^e« . reM^Ttroae. for. hU 
lin^or^.Kme tQcL^fr^rA^ itis otl^er expeiiMft aI hQ08«keepiogy4erv«Bki^ 
t^aL9s>)Sc!Q^; .and a third Jot. pn^fil .«ad inltfreatiif^n tb« Mk|idua neoesM? 
]iiy:eif^b4arke4}. >^i,.})e added> tiMtona of Uie dHrfe.(tbe.lAftl mentiumed) 
]ttd now b«c9me ^ui'fo erIiMt Xlie.faraiers eatiploy fexy iGew lAbourer*; 
8Q thai Uuare/pre.A mutiber of jiiarMNia of tli«t deaeripfion aibont thetoona^ 
tojy.elllie^.ouirofworkDr aJbla to get varjr little. ..Coeval witb the firat 
opecationa of. the tgxm la^, wiui the i^eetion^of, the new Hoeae.of Cor- . 
reeilbnj at Kantiford, Ua tihe ooiimty of .Clv&Bter«, Up to tbat time, the 
oldSouaeol (jlocrectioxiy at Middle wkh» had.nerer (seutained^ at-once^ 
a« XBU»y aji on^ hiii«ldi:ed pffaenen;. bii^ ia the nfew^paaon, the nimhera 
h#re h^i| regularly upon the.uuareaae; .eo that now^ I beliere^ there, am 
never leas than three hundred, and they frequently amount, to nearly 
four'' hundred.1 When I came to Knutsford^ upwards of thirty vears.a^i 
the Qjtarter Seaaiena commenced on one day and almoat iovanahly oun- . 
cliided. the n^kt* ..They had theaonly one court; now there are two;, 
ap4ihe.l>ttaineaitB]i^atUp ii^enetaUy aboui. five day s^ and, on.aome eoca^ 
8ipn«f has laated a full urecjt at ^aat. On oceasien of the tesaiona lateljjFy. 
I dropped int^ eonrertotion with a wx)rthy beneficed Qlezgjman« .who - 
tpld;ii^ jthati he h^d jnat been cunveraing^ on- the, aw fill increaee o£ crime^ 
wi^areapte^ble aolScilPr i^ho had gxea|, opportunitiea e^ seeiBg how it 
origiio^^ being aderk to aeveral .macpata«tea, and m^o aaid Jbal he 
c<M^d not bui often feel great ay mpatby .for the jaaaoneia . oempnUed-fer . 
triaU aa.they were throvn v|iii»n the.piU»iic fi>c want of empk>y«<and ivere, 
in a great meA$ttrey under thenec^saity of betaking 'themselveatojdiar 
hon^t coiura^<i . .* .. . • r. 

MApct«sFte:L9.T~4k fi^nuly of eight (parenia and an; ehild«en)» the. 
childten.heinj|r iroin three yeart old: to fourteen^ will consume weekly AiUi 
&"¥% ^ecka. of, fio'ur, at la 10d«,.per peek, 9s. 2d.; barm, 44; balang^ 6di|;< 
xnakangda. I14«» aayjQa, The husband and lather, if a skiHul man^ 
t. e.^ a good hand, will get at' an average ISa. 6d. per week» A widow, 
with,three .children|Xeq«ire 58.. worth of bread weekly* This aaid widow, 
by/' donbUng/* will, by working tevm days .awecJc, get 48k- In 1836, 
the aamb; widow got .12s. weekly^ .The working QLaasea generally lire, 
oiv bread almost entirely. Butcher meat la out of the question, their 
daily bread, being eniphatically their staff of life. I infer, as a matter of 
opifeijdn, .tiiiat the entire wages of the employed,' considering the numbers,.; 
uneiQplqyed,:.would g6 litUe, if luny further, at present, in our town, than< 
to p^vide bread along for the whcde body of our. operatives, 4ia/XQQf at>j 
leaai, including their families; bread and-augar I do not believe they 
woold procure. Snch. ia the atate of things, generally; but there are' 
muiy ^i^ial caeea of the most heart-rendixig despriptiDn. 

CORNWALL. ~:FAUiQUT«.-'Neither the demcmd for^ nor the priiee 
of, l^oiir has been atTall affected by the price of gftain in this nmfjl^wfr 
hood, nor are>the wages of the agricultural laboiners at all regulated- byf 
the j^umber of their children. The present atote of the middles tradera, 
ia m^b worae .theii formerly^ lu^d the poor ace suffering esti^nie diatreMj 
from, the .present high, price of food* .Our poor-rateahavebeenincreaai^g- > 
for a(une tipne f and. I b^eve we have enlarge unmber of personal voiable 
to attend tmy ^aca of. wpxship for wastof decent appareL , / 

C U]V(JB£Ri^ AN D.— rC A&usLB«<rrThe wod^ng claaaea are not well em^ . 
ployed;, no time haa been. known scarcely in wbiete their prospects on thi/9 . 
point;h»ve been mere gloomy* la refarence to> the waawers, I know fn^a^ 
the^atatementfe of the workmen themselves, aa well as fron^ those of aome oC 
theLiiMetera, that akiUed: laboure|»4o net eam n»ore than f j:i9m: Sa^ to 8a. per 
week;. and pnakiUed*.^ da^i oi;^e<ven<wh«ii^Uy^DK»leyed., X Jmew >< 

one mw with » wife wd fuoUy o(fiv« cbUdrvoi hliaHuUi« only worker 



in the hixoSly, who laboured from iho cloie to the eommenoemeitt of the 
Sabbath after, and could not earn upcm an aremge more than 6a. per 
week. He told me with tears in Ms eyes he . would be quite eonteirit if 
he could only get potatoes for hie family. With the wages of other tvadee 
in Carlisle I am not acquainted. 2. To your seoond question I sliould 
■ay, diminished. S^ The demand for labour has risen with dieap and 
fallen with dear food. 5. Decidedly worse. 9. Their condition is iisr 
worse. The pawnbroker, has his rooms crowded out Many of the 
shopkeepers receire clothes in pledge for payment. 11. Some haTO teft 
us for other lands in consequence of the prospect of starving in tibia 
country. 13. In winter the attendance falls off greatly; the pamils 
being totally unable to provide clothing for theehildffen; and ffrm in 
summer some cannot come on this account, and many who do come ate 
miserably clad. 

White HATSM. — 1. No, they are not Average wages for labooien 8s., 
mechanics 168. 2. Much diminished. 3. When provisions are oheap 
the labourer has generally plenty of work, and consequently his circnm* 
stances axe easy, but it frequently occurs that when provisions are dear, 
there is a scarcity of employment 4. No, No ! 5. Worse oonsideiBhly. 
6. An increase, but cannot say to what amount 7. Tory great impeove- 
ment, from the increase jof teetotalism. & We are not in a rural diatiiet 
9. Very great depression in every branch of our trade, whi^ has moeh 
deteriorated the condition of the small trader, &o. 10« Yes, and also a 
diminution in both the religious end benevolent societies. 1 1. Yes. IS. 
Yes ! attributable to the want of clothing, which they cannot obtain fiom 
the very high price of provisions and great scarcity of employment 

DERBYSHIKE. — Melbourne. — 1. This is a manufacturing town, in 
the midst of an agricultural district ; and when speaking of the laboming 
population, we find it necessary to distinguish not only the farmer's 
labourer from the mechanic, but to stati* particularly to whatbraocli the 
mechanic is devoted ; for the several branches are not only unequal In 
their demand for labour, but also very unequal in the rate of wages given. 
2. The staple trade was, until lately, the manufacture of blmod lace ; 
besides which, a great number of hands were employed in stocking 
frames. Both these branches have declined ; the hands who could get a 
few years since from 25s. to 30s. per week, cannot now- earn more than 
7s. or 8s. per week. The blond hands were receiving, no further back 
than 1838^ 2s. O^d. per yard ; but now the highest price paid is only 1 l^d. 
for the same. Against the above we may place the fact, that two or 
three spiritsd manufacturers have introduced the fancy sUk glove trade 
during the last two years, which has given emplojrmeni to a great 
number of hands, men, women, and children; and had it not been for 
this, the whole labouring population would have been in an awfully die- 
tressed condition; but this is now declining, many are out of employ, smd 
it is expected that in the course of a few weeks, nearly the whole will be 
without work. 3. Farmers may increase their hands when food is dear, 
but'it is clear that it is not to any considerable extent, from the. fact tluit 
while the population in one manufactmring town has been inereaskig, 
and there has been a greater demand for &e products of the earth, oar 
agricultural villages have rather decreased; in proof, we refer to the 
Melbourne registration district, which 4hows a decrease, in five viUagea^ 
of 219 since 1831 ; and in two others, an increase of only 18, in 'the 
same period. 4» The manufacturers state that high priced food tends to 
dimfoish the demand for labour. 5. The condition of the laboQiiag 
population is nearly the same, as it was a few years since-; thia-ls owing 
->«» introduction, as we have said, of & new branch of teade, whicb haa 
mployment to the wives and daughters of the labourers ^ but had 
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k not been to it w«iild have .been Tery much wone. One numnfactiirer 
states that owing to the rfestrictfte duty npon food, he cannot compete 
vith the French, who are now supplying the American maricets with the 
aitiele that he formerly tfent; but if he could bring home com at a rery 
low dmy) he conld keep his hands at work, and supply the Americans 
vidi aa^ood an article, and at as low a price, as the French ; but as it is 
they can nether make fresh purchases, nor pay him for the goods 
noeited Ave or six years ago. 6. The poor-rates are lower now than 
fermerlyv A^r ii^ IB 19 the parish expenses were £2,233 4s. 2d. ; but 
doring the year 1840 they were only £478 7s. 9d. This may be attri- 
buted, partly, to the operation of the new poor law, and partly to the fact 
that the women and girls have been pretty well employed ; by which 
their hvabands and ftitiiers have been kept from applying for parochial 
relief. 8. The rate of wages depends more upon the skill of the labourer 
than the number of his children. 9. Shopkeepers complain that when 
food is dear tivey suffer. 10. The ftinds of our societies have not fallen 
oSf but this we attribute to the enlarged views now taken of christian 
obligation. 11. A few instances have been observed when persons have 
aharated themselves from chapel owing to the want of clothing in which 
to appear, but these have not been numerous. 

I>n]nr. — I. They are not. Weekly wages for uifiskilled labourers at 
present average about I2s. ; for skilled, from ISs. to 22s. Framework- 
kaittevs are earning on the average not more than 78. 2. Diminished — 
paofficularly of those of the skilled labourers. 3. Generally when food 
has been dear, we have found work scarce ; and on the contrary, when 
food has been cheap, the demand for labour has been good. 4. No ; 
we have not perceived that the rate of wages has been thus affected by 
the' price of ibod. 6, Worse. 6. About the same upon an average, in 
Berby, aa they have been the last ten years. 7. We are not possessed 
of sufficient information to reply to this. 9. Much deteriorated — and 
aany of them are fast sinking into a state of pauperism. 10. The in- 
come of ofor particular church,' for years past, has been pretty steady; 
hat ttiough the number of our members has considerably increased, the 
amount of our ftmds has not increased in proportion. Our limited know- 
ledge of other societies in the town vrill not permit us to answer the ques- 
tion as it concerns them. 11. We are not aware of any particular de- 
crease in any of the congregations in Derby, occasioned by distress. 
12. Our Sabbath schools are attended at present, much the same as 
formerly. 

Bblpbb.— ^This town may be considered to depend on three branches 
of trade, nail-making, cotton spinning, and hosiery. From each of these 
braaehes reports have been obtained, and the respectability of the sources 
whence ftiey have been derived is a guarantee for their accuracy, so far 
as they go« The manufacture of horse nails. Answers to the queries 
which have been proposed. 1. The operatives in this department are 
stinted in theii* work; the difference between being stinted and having 
fall wt>rk will amount at least to 58. per week. The stint is generally 
Erected according to the number of the family. i. e., the number incapa- 
hle of worktaig or unemployed. There is a little variation among different 
firms hi this respect. The average weekly wages for those under Uie 
greater stint are about 7s. 6d., and those under the least about lOs. 2. 
^'he stint has been in operation ten years or upwards ; there have been 
short intervals within that period when they have been fully employed, 
huttbey were few and long between. The same quantity of work is now 
done Am* less money than it wks ten years ago, but the greatest diminution 
ia the eamfogs tf^e operative arises from the stint 3. Cheap food has 
i&oi«aeed the demand, and dear food the contrary. 4. Wages have not 



Aw^ y^'iSi^pAte of f^ nofikllen wiCh'i&'fall. If liere'liu iMeiT 
9iiy ^Stt^tetste at all) it faai borne do proporCioh to tbe rlsd' or fall in food. 
5. The cottditioti of tbe o^ratives now is much worse tliiui it was Hre 
yMn( ago, and thd te^ideUcy Is still doimwards. 5.'* The'pbor-ratea — the 
aAioi]aiMiil^9waa'£837 28.; in 1840, 781 lOs.'; in 1811,935 Ida. Tha 
aterage amount for thethr^e years precedmg the ir^irqductfoB of jthe new 
poor law was £11 77; (or the laist* three, £858. 7. We have no prisdn^ 
infitn^att;,. or dispensary iii our town, and are unable' to reply as to the 
state of "crittie. ,1. Ours is not a rural district. The wages here axe nor 
regohited according to the number of the labourer's children. 9. If the 
periods during which extra work has been carried on he excepted, for 
instance, ^e making of the railway, their condition is deteriorated. 10. 
Out fundd to the present have not been materially diminiahed. The 
means, hdweref ; of contributing haTO been dimixiished.' That they have 
not been actilally^ diminished must be attributed, we think, to the strength 
of 'religious principle and the incrieiase of population. Powerful appeals 
have alsd been made to prevent a falling off. 11. In this locali^ we 
have not perceived any material falling off on the aocbunt mentiiwed. 
1^ Ho decrease at present. As to other kinds of nails besides horse 
nails, the average eariungs are ahoiit 5a. per week, this work beiog[ doiK9 
by inferior operatives and children j it is much reduced, and these ia 
some fear le^st it be superseded by the production by power* 

Another report; states that the silk hosiery branch is nearly- extinBU 
Oxie house which formerly did nearly £3.5,000' per ..year^^ has jpaf^^ 
thmtigh iii€ GazeU'e; another has decreased from £28,006 to d^^OOO; 
and anothei^ that did £25,000, has ceased to manufacture. 

DETdNSHIRE. — Mqdbuky. — ^Thisis a small town, supported en- 
tirely by agriculture. There was at, one period a manufactory, hat that 
has been stopped several years*. The answers to the quesUoush«veh(9en 
furnished me hy a farmer who is a member of my congregation* 1. They 
are not do well employed as one would wish, because, tiie renting farmers 
are unable to pay their wages on account of the high rents of their fi^ma. 
The average weekly wages are ds. for able-bodied men. 2. Able-bodied 
men have received 9s. per week for the last twenty years. 3* The de- 
mand for labour has been eqaally great when food was chei^p as whan 
dear. 4. The price of food has had no effect on the rate' of wages. 5. 
It is somewhat better than a few years since. 6. The amount of rate 
paid hy the farmer hat increased of late years. 7. There is far less 
crime than formerly. 8. The wages bear no proportion to the number 
of children ;' 9s; p«r week are the fixed wages. When a man has more 
fhan'fonr children, the Bo^rd of Guardians, if applied to,. wiU allow 
•otnetliing, or take one of the children into the house, as the 'caae may 
require. 9. The middle class is, generally, in a worse condition than 
fomMHriy» The small tradesman is badly off on account of the difficalty 
in coiB^cting mtmey for his goods from the labouring classes. The laie 
advice in the price' of bread will be very severely felthereifitcontinaei 

Divon^**-!. AgHcaltural labourers are' generally well etnployed at 
from 7t. to 8s. per week, with one quart of cider or ale per day, 
except in the winter, when we have a surplus of one-fifth of lab^r. 
Butft m\ifet bd obserfcd that the making of new roads. has fonnd 
empli»yKi(hitfok' veiry many of those in work, and consequently ,.as the 
new Toads are nearly all c«mipleted, we expect a vast prbportibii of our 
poerztebe out of temploVnient th^ next Wluter. ' In qui* manufiatctorin^ 
town* many hands( are quite oat of employment as manafacturersy 
«'hflstthe-ina!bhlnety works hot foiir days per week^ aiid in aoine 
^afaetoried even less. When in fiiU work, tHe wages ktp, on an 



in/aelMUs^k per 'Week; nwnen weATen<3s.6d;' pefWee k ; tfatiitf,' 
at tbe best times and in full enpiloy* Foitruye- per week'in' 
proportion. 2- The earnings of agrlenkaTal labourenr hare beev nearly 
the same for the last twentT-five years, wbSl«( amo ng laan ufkctttreiy 
the price ne?er alters ; butiaboofff is increased ar^reaaced according 
to the demand for the article. 3^ Agricultural laboorers Tery^ little, 
and . manufactnring labourere not ( at all, only- inasulat^ as; trade is ■■ 
often ibad tbrongb proviaiims being dear. Tbis'waa pafftkularlytbe 
case, in 18i99-40. 4. Now 5. M och the same^ ezeept the able-bodied < 
poor and weavers, who are worse off. 6. About the eame lor tb» last 
eighteen yeaits^ 7. Crime about the same ; desUlatioa abont the same. 
8. Nof 9. Worse off> 10. Considering the increase of our members, 
rather worse, 11. Not an^ decrease. Let me add, as ours is princi- 
pally an agricultural district, we see the effects of the com laws to be 
vassalitge on the part of the labourer toward his employer, and vassal- 
age on the part of the tenant toward his landlord. Hence the en« 
franchisement is a mere farce— « complete misnomer. 

A cop^t/ iht staUmeni of the wife of O, H.y apieuUural iabomw^ qfihg 
parish of FrUtUUockf in, theamnip o/Devan^ 

I bttve ibnr children all under seren years old; myfaasbaad's' wage* 
are seven ^illiiiga per week ; my hoose rent is £8 da ; his' wages neve' 
rise or £tdl; we buy a little pig and rear it up to sell tu pay our- rent wfdr} 
always eat bailey bread ; we buy 1 lb. of bacon per week, for nkyself» 
hudbsBid, and obtldren^ we settle with my husband's master onee a month » 
I am sAways expected -to purchase of my husband's master what thhigi 
I may want iUithe eatable way at the end of the month; I receive som^ 
times two or three shillings, other months nothing; as it has all been 
taken -oat in potatoes and other things. I consider myself as weU off as 
any latoouver's wife in the parish; no labourer gets more wages per week 
than my husband ; many labourers get but tenpenee to one sb&ling per 
day ; labourers generally are expected tn> have from the farmers what 
barley, ^c., they want 

A cop;/ of the statement of J, /.,, agricvltural labourer^ uj the parish of 

Shibbear. 

Able-bodied labourers get seven shillings per week in h^ palish^ 
others only six -slullings per week; labourers generally get their com v^ 
their masters at the following prices : eight shillings per bushel for wheat, 
and 38. 6d. forbai;iey; the labourers are allowed one bushel of wheat* 
and one bushel of barley per munth; if tbey want more they must pay the 
luarket price for it ; our house- rent is J£3 per year ; we scarcely ever taste . 
meat^ we buy I lb of suet per week ; that we have to fry potatoes with 
and make into broth. If the labourer pan buy a smaU pig.he rears ity 
and then sells it to pay his rent with ; others have to work for the person 
that U),ey rept their cottage off one day per week. About 100 Usit. thia 
parish last Lady-day. for America. The labourers generally want work, 
although .80 many have emigrated lately. I mill instance a family whom I ' 
am well acquainted with bow they Isy out their seven diillings^ 
J. A^ wages 78. per week, wife and four children; 1 pedL' of 
wheat < 2s.., 1 peck of barley lO^d., lib. of . suet 7(L, rent per. week 
1 s. 3d*> firing Is, 3d. per week ; after the above outlay he has left la. Ojfd. 
to purchase too.ls to work with, and other neoessuries for clothing, £«. 
if he.c^ jrais^ ^ny. All J. A.'s children are under five years • 
old. X consider him as weU off as labourers generally are in my. parish* 
X ani,^ .years of age. . X«aboarers were a giW deal be^er ^ff'some yeara 
ago thju) they are now. I do not know of. any more than 7si per week 

Voing ^t«a in imf p«i1ih« I «m nfi^wnM wUh Moorfri of 



difi9ae&t pirUbesy aad Ts. p«r week it the highest wagae whioh aii^ of 
them receiTe. Coal in my parish is Is. 3d. per cwt. No labourer is 
allowed to gather fire-wood. There is a society foraied which gives a 
rewaid for infbrmatioii on any person who is found cutting wood. 

SiaUmaU f^P* M»j aprieuUimU iabourer* 
I have a wife and three children. My wages are 7b. per weA; and I 
glre 4m. per bushel for barley* I am idle many days on account of bad 
weather, and neyer get paid for these days. My wages do not arerage 
6s. per week. My rent is £3 per year. No labourer that I know gets 
more than 7a per week. 

Statement iff P, S., of ike parish of Great Torringion. 

I am a grounder of leather by trade, but, owing to the decline of mj 
business, I am obliged to break stones on the parish road, for which I 
am paid ds. per week. I have to walk four miles and a half every morn- 
ing to my work, and return the same evening, making, on the whole, 
fifty-four miles per week. I must break, for my week's work, 72 harrowi 
of stones. I have a wife and one child. My rent is Is. 3d. per week, 
which I must pay regularly ; the remainder of my wages we have to live 
i:q>on. I scarcely ever taste butcher's meat; sometimes I get a salt herring. 
I take with me to my work a piece of dry barley bread, for my broakfisst 
add dinner. There are from 40 to 50, of all trades, breaking stones on 
the roads. Some of the men, who have large families, are allowed lOd. 
per week more than I have, and many of the men are only allowed 
28. 4d,, so that the wages vary from 2s. 4d. to 5s. lOd. per week. When 
I had work, I could earn at my own business from 12s. to 18s. per week. 
DORSETSHIRE.— Bridport is largely engaged in foreign com- 
merce, a considerable portion of which is ^ith the United States. The 
present com law seriously operates to prevent that exchange of commo- 
dities which would take place if a perfectly free trade were established. 
One important branch of the trade of the town is the weaving of sail- 
cloth. A free trade in com, by increasing the shipping interest, would 
materially encourage its maniifacture, and consequentiy give enipl«jy- 
ment to a larger number of operatives. I. The state of trade in Brid- 
port is at present extremely depressed. In many branches there is not 
jxaaf.ihHi^ half the usual employment for those engaged therein. The 
raro of wages, when in full employ, is as follows: — weavers, lis. per 
week; hecklers. Ids.; labourers, 10s.; master spinners, 1 4s.; carpen. 
ters, 14s.; masons, 128. The wages of the agricultural labourers in the 
neighbourhood do not average more than 7s. 6d. per week. 3. The rate 
of wages is entirely dependant upon the demand for labour, which is 
always slackened by high prices of the necessaries of Hfe. 4. Wages in 
Bridport are lower at the present period than during the years ]83o, 
1836, and 1837, when employment was abundant and food at its mini- 
mum price. 

Beaminster.;— Theabo\'e statements apply equally to the acQacenttown 
of Beaminster and the neighbooring country, in which a similar depres- 
sioti of trade, and scarcity of employ, exist; productive of semi-starva- 
tion to the operatives, great difficulties to persons in retail business, 
increase of poor rates, and the prospect of a distressing winter. 

DURHAM. — BARN4RD Castle. — I. The operatives of Barnard Cas- 
tle, the staple trade of which is carpet weaving, have not had more thau 
half employment for the last six months. The average wages of th« 
carpet wearers do not amoimt to more than about 7a per week. 2. During 
the last twentj^ years the amount of their eamings has diminished as 
much as 30 per cent 3. It has been found that dear food acts alike in- 
Hfously on the artizan and on the agricultural labourer. 4. It has also 
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been ^Uertied tiMf Wnges haye ftJlea In praportioii'^ the tim in ibe^ 
to the degfree 6f about 40 per cent. 5. It can be tndy affinned that the 
condfUftn of the bibouring class is conaiderably wone now ttiaa at anj 
period dming our eiq^erience. 6. Poor ratei are higher. 8. The wafes 
paid to agricnltnrai labonreia are not reitnlated aoomrding to the namber 
of thtir ehildreB. Children ara nerer taken into acroimt. 9. The state 
of the middle class in this distriot, such as the snail trader, is estreaselj 
bad. 10. An intimate connection has been obserred between high and 
low-priced food and the funds ef our rsligipas societies. - When food ie 
reasonable in its price the contributions are good, bat when piovisloBa 
are high there is an evident dinunution. 11. Owing to the prevailing 
distress a ccndd^rsble falling off has been witnessed in the attendance 
upon religious worship. 12. There has also been observed a decrease 
in the attendance of children at our Sabbath school, owing to the want 
of decent clothing. — There have been a number of failures in the town. 
Property has decreased in value to the amount of between 40 and fiO 
per cent There are at present sUty-ooe houses unoccupied, and the 
number of the population has not increased since the last census. The 
population is, 44.52. The above facts were ascertained by a committee 
of gentlemen, who were highly competent to form a correct opinion of 
the commercial state of the town, and who gave their testimony as the 
result of ca reful inquiry. 

EXETER.— £xETER. — 1. The working classes in the city are gene- 
rally well employed, although it is otherwise at present. Wages : artizans 
from 158. to 30s. per week; labourers Irom lOs. 6d. to 14s. ^. Their 
earnings are subject to little variation. 3. The demand for labour is not 
much aflbcted by the price of food. 4. Wages have not risen in pro- 
portion with the rise in the price of food. In the rural districts, about 
sixty years ago, the wages ot labourers were 6s. per week ; com was 
then 4s. per bushel, aud butter 4d. per lb. and other things in proportion. 
^Vages are now about 7s. 6d.; com nearly 10s. per bushel, and butter 
Is. per lb. &. The condition of the labouring population in the rural 
districts is much worse. 6. The poor rates in the city are lower than 
those of former periods. In the rural districts, the poor rates are higlier 
than they formerly were. 7. The city prison report states an alanmug 
increase in crime. Criminals in 183.5, 35; in 1840, 82. In thi hothe 
of correction there has been little variation. The dispensary, in 1830, 
patients admitted, 897; 1830, admitted, 1114; 1840, admitted, 1728. 
^ Their wages are not regulated according to the number of their chil- 
flt en. 9. The sUte o£ the small trader, &c. is not improved. 10. The 
funds of our . religions and benevolent societies have been affected, in 
»<)me degree, by ihe altered circumstances of members of the* congrega- 
tion. Some have left the city in search of employment. 11. Soo^. 
parents have complained that they have not been able to send their 
children to the Sunday school for want of clothing. 

ESSEX. — ^Earl's CoLNE. — I reside in a rural district in the above- 
named great agricultural county, ten miles from Colchester, and nine 6'om 
Braiutree. Full three-fourtiis of my congregation are agricultural la- 
bourers. The condition of the working classes, generally, in my neigh- 
bourhood is indeed deplorable. The eight pound loaf is new. Is. 6$d« 
and flour is 128. 4d. per bushel. The general rate of wages is 10s. per 
^veek. I know of but one farmer in the neighbourhood who gives 1 J&y 
and another Very liu-ge farmer whom I know gives but 9a. per week. 
iioys from the age of twelve to sixteen are paid from la. to 4a. pcur week» 
and such boys are generally employed on the Sundays as well ^ week 
•lays. It is the general custom of the neighbourhood to give the men 
^4 for the month's hafveA. The average rent of the cottages occupied 
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therein; and it U ^cpeeted fhat aming the winter, more wiU Uto to ito^ 
Some of the mllU have been cloised for sereral years. 

Ulet. — Houses worth £10 per year when trade was good, may not be 
purchased, with the freehold, for Arom £10 to £15. 

Stroud. — 1. Not well employed; average wages of weaTen 6s. pn 
week* 2. Reduced from lOs. to 6fi. during the last ten years. S. Wheniiriv 
visions are dear, the poor man spends his little all in bread, asd bs 
nothing left for clothes. Thus, ^rst the retailer, next the manuftu^r, 
and lastly, the workman suffers. 4. No. 5. Wor8». 9. DeteriontnL 
10. The high price of provisions in connexion with the scarcity of *«^ 
and the lowness of wages greatly interfere with the prospects of tefigini 
and benevolent institutions. 11. Scores of persons are kept awsffroB 
places of worship for want of clothes. 12. Scores of diildren ut kept 
from Sunday schools for want of clothes, and many children fitn&Briliii 
and other day schools, from the poverty of the' parents, notaillowiDgtbea 
to pay 2d. or 1 d. per week. 

HANI'S.— FoBDiHoBKiDGE* — 1. During the principal part of tk 
year, we have in general a considerable number out of employineDt ^ 
At the present time able-bodied men do not receive more than 9iper 
week, and the average would not be more than 8s. 8. We neTer]ai«* 
less than If a, per week given to active labourers, when wheat iras froo 
368. to 46s. per quarter, o. The condition of (he labouring popal>>ioi^ 
as a class, is much worse now than in former periods. 6. The poorntn 
within the last few yeais have increased about one-fourth. 7. Tho ^*^ 
paid to agricultural labourers in this parish are not regulated Ij^ 
number of their children. 8. The condition of the middle elaisei » 
now much worse than formerly, in consequence of nearly all &« nooc 
being expended in bread. 

Whitchurch. — 1. At present they are nearly all employed, ^n* * 
the winter and spring numbers are unemployed. 2 Nine and ten iluliiBfi 
per week has been the price of labour for some years past. 3. We r 
not aware that the demand for labour has at idl been affected bj ^ 
price of food. The farmers will never employ a single hand morotliic 
they actually need. 4. A shilling a week more than the stDD abon 
stated was given, on account of the deamess of food, for some tine, bo' 
it soon reverted to the usual sum. 5. Much worse; as their frames ^' 
in most cases, insufficient to secure the common necessaries o( m^ 
Things have been getting worse and worse ever since the enaetmaot •' 
the new poor law. 6. Since the alteration of the poor laws the rates ha^ 
somewhat diminished, say about one-third. 7. Crime is nearly as pr< 
Talent, and disease as much so as ever, and there is a greater aiooifflt '' 
destitution. 8. Wages are not regulated by the number of chfl^ 
9. The small traders are much worse off than formerly, fn>m tbejtf 
bilityof the poor to payibrthe articles they need. 10. Oiirprf'P<»' 
and benevolent societies are much affected by the price of pro^|Hoo^ 
Many who once subscribed to our •'Sick Man's Friend. Society," f*' 
** Missionary Society," &c., as well as towards the support of the ibbb 
iter, liave been compelled to discontinue or reduce their subseripti^,^ 

GospOttT. — 1. Labourers receive from nine shillings to eleven d'j^ 
per week. "3. The working men in this parish consist principally of^ 
termen and fishermen. These suffer much from dear food ; and ^ 
suffers much from the same caUse. 4. The alterafiott in prieesof io^ 
make but MiHe difference in^e amount of wages or the demaod ^'^ 
hour. 6. The poor rates invariably increase with high prices in ^^ 
sometimes as much as ,20 per cent, and when ver^ high, i&or«*'|^ 
«hat 7. Crime, in this parish, is less in amount than inviostots^ 
'^tricte. 8. Members in families have no bearing on aaiOnoi of «*C^ 
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)aid to laboiuren. 9. The stftfte of the middle classes and little traders 
s getting vorse pyerj year. 

Andoveb. — 1. The working classes are not well employed, particu- 
arly in the winter mouths, when great numbers are totally unemployed* 
The ayerage amount of pay to agricultural skilled labourers is 9s. 
)er week. 2. The amount of wages previous to the year 1830 were 
ieven shillings per week, but at the time of the rioting in this part of 
he country the wages were increased to twelve shillings per week, and 
rere afterwards gradually reduced to the present pay of nine shillings 
)er week. 3. The increase in the price of food has a tendency to de- 
Tease the demand for labour. 4. Wages do not rise in proportion to the 
)rioe of food« 5. The condition of the labouring classes is considerably 
i^orse, more particularly so since the introduction of the new poor law. 
h The amount of rates collected are nearly the same, but the propor- 
ion paid to the poor considerably less since the new poor law was intro- 
luced. 7. Disease considerably on the increase among the poor, arinng 
rom their present state of poverty and destitution. 8. The wages paid 

laboarers are not regulated according to the number of their families. 

1 The middle class and small traders are considerably reduced in cir- 
:umstaacesy more particularly so in the rural districts ; the small shop- 
keepers are, generally speaking, reduced to a state of paaperijim. 10. 
The present depressed state of the poor in Andover, arising from the 
^ant of employment, has been ix\)urious to our benevolent societies. 
Maay of the poor are quite unable to send their children to school, not 
lanog wherewith to pay for their education. The last two queries must 
36 answeced.in the negative, as ours is a rising interest; 'but our pro- 
gress would be much more rapid were it not that many of the poor are 
breed, by want of employment, to remove to London and some other 
arge towns. Andover is a town of five thousand inhabitants in a purely 
agricultural district. The above answers were prepared by a number of 
)ractical men, viz., farmers and men of business, to whom X submitted 
be queries. The most complete reliance may be placed on their cor- 
ectuess. 

Locke RLE V. — 1. The labouring classes are all well and fully em- 
)loyed, in this locality ; the average weekly wages vary from eight shil- 
ings to ten shillings per week ; having regard to the sldll and efficiency 
)f the parties employed. 2. l*he earnings of the labourers in this and 
be proximate parishes, for these last twenty years, have not fluctuated 
nore than from one to two shillings per week, either way, 3. There has 
lot been any relaxation in the demand for labour, or in the indastrioas 
labits of the labouring classes, comprehended in this and the immedi- 
iiately acyoining paridiies, by cheap or dear food. 4. Better decidedly^ 
^' No regard is paid to the number of children of agricultural labourers^ 
IS to regulating their wages, in this parish. 9. Tradesmen and shop- 
keepers always find trade more flourishing, and their customers more 
Prompt in their payments, when bread is cheap; and, consequently, 
belr business fluctuates with the rise and fall of bread. 10. The funds 
)f our religious and benevolent societies are, nnqnesdonabl.v, affected 
}y high and low-priced food. 11. Fewer persons attend when food, is 
^igb priced, at our place of worship, which is mainly attributable to the 
usuperable difficulty of purchasing decent and proper clothing; that i%, 
itler supplying nature's wants. The same answer equally applies to our 
Sunday schools. 

HERSFORDSHIRG— HEREfORD.— 1. Agriculturallabourers' wages. 
^ to 98, per week, with firom two to four quarts of cider per day; in hanrr 
ime, what they can earn extra, by piece work. 2. In some few cr 
)n farms belonging to liberal persons, wages are 8s. per week, - 
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yean of age, are paid no greater amount of wages than tiiOM nsuallr 
|»aid to boys from twelve to sixteen years old. 9. The state of the mid- 
dle class in this neighbourhood is, year after year, deteriorating ftom its 
former advantageous means of securing a profitable return upon the em- 
ployment of capital. This may be partly owing to competition i«duoiog 
the profits upon the amount returned, &c. ; but it is much affected by 
the reduced state of the small trader, compared with his former mesm 
of purchasing, either to manufacture or to retail. Instanees, not a few 
might be adduced, of small traders, who a few years ago were tending to 
rank among the middle classes, but who now are fast sinldng to a level 
with the labouring poor. This state of the small trader is greatly aggn- 
Yttted by the high price of food and provirions. The agrieoltoral laboarcr 
has now exhausted the means of obtaining upon credit from the sntll 
trader necessary articles of clothing, &c .; and not only can the latter not 
afford to give credit now, but by his having done so in time past, he has by 
this been drawn into a condition of equal poverty and more painftil cireoin- 
stauces than the labouring poor, and the future for him beama with no 
hope. To whatever causes these circumstances of the small trader is to 
be attributed, or from what moving power such a vicious state of things 
has been induced and is sprea^ng; it is here that the detfradiag and 
demomlizmg working of adverse circumstances are most pla&ily seen. 
None but those who have dealings with the small trader and the Usurer 
can conceive of the decline of principles of common honesty, compared 
with former years; and it is widi painful emotion they can besr witneM 
to the severe ordeal to which the honest and upright are subjected. The 
present social condition of the small trader and labourer may be aptly 
described as one in which they bite and devour eaeh other, and are in 
danger of being consumed one of another. 

LANCASHIRE. — Preston. — 1. Employment is exceedingly 
scarce* If a man get out of a situation, it is almost impoasibte for 
him to obtain another. I should think there are above ICMIO persons, 
from the age of 16 years and upwards, out of employment, 2. In ail 
trades excepting those which are sustained by strict unions, the WBge« 
have been reduced during the last four years. 3. During die period of 
1835 and 1836, when food was cheap, there was a great number of 
factories built and projected ; and a great amount of labour for the 
people, compared with the present time. 4. Wages have greatiy 
declined for the last four years, although food has not been cheap. 
5. Never was there a more general sinking in the condition of the 
working classes. Above twelve hundred houses are unoccapded, in- 
cluding many shops. Poor people's goods are daily sold by anetion 
for debts or for rent 6. 1 am not aware that there has been any eon- 
siderable increase in the poor-rates, but this is to be attributed to the 
extent practised of offering the workhouse to poor people iikstead of 
out-door relief, which leads many to the practice of begging- ; and 
others submit to the greatest priTations, rather than go to the work- 
honse, which is crowded to excess. 7. Many suffer their extreme pri- 
vations with great patience; others are discontented and snllen ; manv 
give up all in despair ; while not a few are confident that aa open 
rupture will relieve them. A great indifference is felt tovrarda con- 
stitutional efforts, such as petitioning, dec., for the purpose of obtaining 
relief from their distress. Many of the hand-loom weavers live almost 
entirely on water-porridge, and are distressingly destitute of clothes 
and bedding. 9. The small traders, indeed alxnost all the shopkeepers 
complain that they are sinking the littie property they have, and that 
ith very few exceptions. 10. Since the years 1836 and 1836, pro 
sions have much advanced. During this period oar eongr^ation 
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has decreased, owing to many haring been obliged to leave the town 
to aeek employment ; lome are kept luiek from attendance through the 
"want of clothing. 11. The current income of our 'place 'hf 'worship 
has dei^reased through the distress of the people 25 per cent, within tl&e 
last fonr years, and sdl other occasional collections in proportion. Tha 
above infotmation has been obtained from ipy own observation, and 
applicatioil to a gentleman exceedingly well acquainted with the con- 
dition of the wodiing classes. One of my members Informed me last 
week, that when he could purchase eignt pounds of flour for Is., his 
wages were mofe than they are now, when he can obtain but four 
pdtlilds and a half for Is. 

LtiiUM^ot. — I* A deacon of my church assures me that out of 300 
hionseholdets visited by him every Monday, one -third are utterly unem- 
ployed, and 'the remtdxider only partially so. The wages of first-rate 
workmen har'e of late greatly decreased, and a fair working carpenter is 
oftexi induced to work for Ls. per diem. The amount of wages does 
not Influence the price of food. The overseer of the parish of- Evtitdn 
infomied ipe thai the poor rates hare been increasing for the last fbmr 
years in the njoportion of 6, 6, 7,8, and will be assuredly higher the aett 
year. ■•"•■.. .-i 

AsHTOW nr Mackerfisu). — This is a township in the parish of 
Winwidk, and contains 54*1 1 inhabitants, employed, for the greater part, 
in mannfactures and mining: Sereral exten^ve collieries are, I thiUi, 
pretty well employed. Generally,' the average wages of the men *are, 
for day-men, 1 Cb. per week ; Colliers, 15s. to 17b* For smiths emplo^#i 
in hinge-making, chainmakers, and nailors, the average wages will bd; 
hingetoakars, 10s. to I2s^ locksmiths, 1 2s. to 13s.; chidnmi^ers, lOs. lo 
1 2s'., and limited to quantity ; nailors, 7s. to 8s., but they work generally 
14 hours per day. Silk weavers are scarcely half employed, and aJHs 
stibject to capricious and arbitrary abatements, amounting to SO pe^ceM. 
at least, averaging not more than 9s. per week wben employed. Coltcm 
weavers are stSl worse employed, and do not get more than 4s. pet week 
when in work. Agricultural labourers have from some farmers 2s. per 
day; but Sir John Gerard, Bart, gives only Is. 8d. per day to those em- 
ployed by him on his estate, and to some only Is: 64- Spinners are not 
faUy employed j and, un'an average, have not earned 128. per week ibr 
two years pastl 2. £very branch seriously diminished. ' 3.- Since 1835 
the demand for laboiir has greatly diminished. Fifty cottages have been 
polled do#n, and the inhabitants scattered. 4. The veiy reverse. Wag^ 
rise with the fall' of the price of food, and 'rice vena. 5> Much worse \n 
every brancli.' 6. Doubled in three years. Several persons have perished 
for want of the common necetoaries of life, yet receiving parish pay. 
Thomas D->,'7oh'n H— , and a poor Irishman, perished by the roadside. 
8- It does not.' They are not so regulated. 9. Business is passmgiiito 
the hands of a few large trades^, ^ho are'pepfett monopolists. The 
ismall tradesmen are disappearing; shoemakers, tailoi^. dtc, are 
especially suflering; and small manufacturers are quite broken up. 

10. t hare inquired of an Office bearer of the Ijidependent Order of 
Oddfellows, who"states the number of applicants for relief is doubled 
within the last year; mudh diffictilty is found m obtaining the uirual 
contributiops to the box .in Conseqtienfce cf tjie prii|«ni state of ^ad^ 
here. A ine^mbiir iri the united order stated tta^ir ^nds aregr^Atly 
dimini^h^cL '^^ feligidus . (uncis are d^cidedt^ less it amount^ as 
compared with 1835. The poor's ftmd, liblury, and coUetfioitt f^ 
rari pus purposes are now most decidedly less, almost to annihilatTott. 

1 1. Tba excuses generally given are the want of clo^ng, und Stress 
thioiigh poverty* Some fitmilies have been constrained to absent the*^ 
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ftelTes from the public ordinances. There is one point to which I can 
bear strong testimony, the awfnl feelings of desperation abroad in the 
minds of the poor. R. T., plasterer, states that his business was nerer 
so bad as at this time since 1826. Daring last year, he had twenty-two 
houses to plaster and finish ; up to this day, August 16, he has only 
had two, and knows of but three more for the remainder of the year. 
One house, and that not of a large size, and four small cottages are all 
the buildings erected this year throughout this township. 

Heywood. — 1. Less than four-fifths employed ; skilled labour, 1^; 
unskilled, 7s. per week. 2. The amount has been diminished from 20 to 
30 per cent. Hand-loom weavers, 60 per cent since 1836. 4. In oor 
district dear food universally lowers wages, and cheap food raises them. 
5. Worse than at any former period. 6. The poor-rates are 55 per cent, 
more than at any former period. 9. Many of them have beccme bank- 
rupt, and most of those that remain are on the borders of bankruptcy, and 
compelled to cease the trust system ; their condition was never so de- 
plorable as at present 10. When provisions are high, there is geoerally 
a falling off in the funds. In our village there are at this time eight 
- fiftctories unemployed, which are valued at about £80,000 ; they would 
engage 1,060 hands, the weekly wages of whom would amonnt to £424; 
besides several factories running short time. 

BuBY.— -1. The operative classes, as a whole, are little more than half 
employed. In the township of Heap there are upwards of 52000 out of 
employ. The wages of the skilled labourer are reduced to a greater ex- 
tent than the unskilled. 2. Decidedly decreased, and at thia moment it 
rests entirely with the master to say what he will pay. 3. We have 
always found that in times of abundance, when provisions are low, wages 
liiive no chance of being reductd; men are more independent, and wages 
have, during our experience, invariably tended to rise when provisions 
were cheap. 4. Never within our knowledge did wages rise with the ad- 
vance of provisions, but, on the contrary, the wages of labour InTariably 
are depressed when food is at a high price. 5. Certainly worse, and that 
to a lamentable extent 6. Double. 9. The masters are carrying on at 
but a profitless business ; the shopkeepers axe being ruined. 

Denton. — The staple manufacture of the district is the manofacture 
of hats in its various branches, which only gives full employment about 
six months in the year, and which is principally a home trade, for, before 
the passing of the com laws, many hats were exported from Denton to 
America; since then a prohibitory duty has been imposed. 1. Not well 
employed. In some branches of the trade skilful workmen, when in 
full work, can earn from 18s. to 40s. per week ; the unskilled from 1 2s. to 
18s. 2. Some branches, i. e, ruffers, body makers, and trimmers, hare de- 
creased as much as 30 per cent 3. Abundance of labour when food is 
cheap, and the reverse when food is dear. 4. Wages invariably fall with the 
rise in the price of food, because then men will take out work at less than 
the ri^gulai; wages^ to support their families. 5. Considerably worse. 
6. About a quarter higher. 9. Very much deteriorated ; the shopkeepers 
and little hat manufacturers badly of. 10. A diminution in collections 
for religious olijects. 11. Many persons have stated their inability to 
attend on the public worship of 6od^ because they could not appear so 
respectable as formerly, and could no.t give so liberally as formerly to the 
cause of God. 12. Many have neglected in consequence of not b4ving 
suitable clothin;^ the parents with difiiculty beipg able to procure food. " 

WiOAH. — I. The working classes in the neighbourhood of Wigan are 

^ell employed. The generality of labourers earn from 3a. 6<L to 

'd. per week; in a few instances, skilful workmen obtain 10s. to 13s. 

ek< Hand-looioQ weavers do tiot earn on an averagoi clear of ei- 
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pensesy more Hum 4s. 6d. per week, but in Terr mnny instatices much 
less. 3. The 10011111 of their earaings, wlUun my experience, have de- 
creased foil one balf^ and in many instances three-fonrths. 3. From my 
own ohservation, I find the demand for labour invariably deoreases when 
food is dear. 4. Wages ftU when food rises, and rise when food is 
cheap—bnt in what proportion it is hard to ascertain. 5. The condition 
of the laboming popnlation is very much worse than it was formerly. 
6. The poor rates vow, as compared with seven years previous to 1839, 
are folly double. 7. Wigun has no prison : tiie state of crime, from the 
number of prisoners committed to Kiricdale, i^pears to be mnch the 
same as for several years past, but rather upon the increase. Disease 
and destitution have very much increased, and the dispensary is by no 
means able to meet the wants of the poor. 9. The state of the middle 
class never was so bait in my remembrance as at present. 10. When 
food is high, our Jtmds decrease, i 1. A very considerable falling off 
among the woridng class. 1^ A decrease in the attendance of our Sun- 
day scholars for want of clothing. 

There arp at the present time two thousand and upwards persons out 
of work in Vigan; all the fiictories that are at work, except two, are 
working sh rt time; half of one, and the whole of four others, are 
standing sti .1 sltogether. The number of factories in Wigan is, I think, 
23. There are about 330 houses uninhftbited. 

MinntETON. — ^Taking silk weavers for the last six months, they hare 
not been employed above three- fourths of their time. The averaged 
weekly wages for skilled labourers will not exceed more than ten shil- 
lings per week. The unskilled labourer will not average more than six 
shillings, and in numerous cases not more than four shillings per week. 
2. In the year 1825, plain sarsnet 9000 three-thread was elevenpence per 
yard for weaving ; in lias present year, 1841 , the same description uf goods 
are wove at fourpence-halfpenny ; cotton goods have been reduced. 3. 
It is a generally admitted fact, that when food has been dear labour has 
invariably been scarce ; when a rise has taken place in the market (of food) 
work has invariably decreased, and contrariwise, when the miurkets have 
lowered work has been more plentifol. 4. The condition of the labouring 
popnlation, as a class, bas for the last sixteen years deteriorated, but 
more particularly so for the last six years. 6. With reference to the 
poors'-rate, the amount actually collected from March 25th, 1836, to 25th 
March, 1837, was £613 15s., and for the year ending 25th March, 1841, 
£1358 12s. lOfd. 8. The middle class, such as the small trader, &c.,iQ 
the township of Middleton are much reduced for the last five years; there 
has appeared to me as a collector to be a general sinking among them, 
and more especially in the last year. 

LEICESTEIISHIRE.P— AsHBY-DE-LA-ZovcB.— I. WeU employed 
only for two months, from May harvest to the end of com harvest 2. 
Some few raised wages Is. a week in 1888 and 1839. The rate of agri- 
cultural wages for the whole of the divisicn of South Leicestershire is 
10s. winter, 128. during harvest work, but some give 11& all the year 
ronnd. 3- No reduction in cheap years ; no advance in dear years. 4. 
The rise but parti*14 I never heard of a faU with the fall of wheat 
5. The condition ii %orse ; my parish consists of colliers, framework- 
knitters, and agricultural labourers; and the light work on the farms is 
mostly done by women at 8s., in harvest lOs. It is a matter of course 
that when wages do not adYanoe in proportion to the price of wheat, 
the condition of all must be worse ; and the order of their deterioration 
is,-«laboUrers bad, colfiers worse, and framework knitters woirst ; theirs is 
wretched lifdetid^ and their net earnings, when in foU employi ar<- ' 
Inorej on the itie^age, if so mach) aa ls« a da^* 6« dChtre Is a ^ 
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crease, caused by the depression of trade for the last three year*. Some 
of. the i^BiaamiDg quesU^a'it'W'iiot in my power to answer. I m*.jt 
however, observe, thfti wages have never rislefeDce to the nuaUter of a 
xQajx's c^U^en ; that m » county where raanufactares exist, the wages of 
agrix^ultaral labour do not £sl^ with tha price of' wheat, because con- 
temporaoeottsly with it, 4rade Is, as it might be expepted, naturally better, 
aiMU therefore^ the surplus bands are carried off to other employxneots. 
In the psxish with which I am connected there are too many labourers 
already, and if the trade of the country should continue to decide, there 
must be a recoil, and the wages of farm labourers be redoced, itvough 
the manufacturers not taking them off. 

Lbicestes. — 1. The working classes in the vicinity of X<eiceater are not 
half employed. The averi^e wages paid to the £rame-work knitters for 
the manufacture of wrought hose are about six fillings per weqk. A 
skilled workoHui oip eai!u,.oleajr of expenses, about eight ahiUings per 
wedc; an unskilled workman can earn about four filings and- sixpence or 
j^ve shillings. But a gr&at d^al depends .<h^ the particular branch of the 
manufacture in which each individual is employed* % The amount of 
wiiflM has. greatly rdiininlshed within the last i^w years, and is continu- 
ally, diminishing. 3. The demand for labour has always risen with 
^|kieap.foocl. 4. Wsges have never risen with the price o£.food among 
t)ie IL^icQstar opersMves. ^4 The coacMtion* of the working (passes is 
much worse than it was t«n years ago^ The agricultural labottiWs have 
soffe;red«gre«ay for -the last six months from the want of employment 
Their work has been done to a great extent, and at a reduced price, by 
ithe i^n^mpl^ed operatives. ^. The prese^t poor rates b^ar a great and 
perpetually increasing disproportion to those of 18Q8. In one parish 
in my circuit a farmer recently iv^ormed me that he had paid i^50 in pour 
rates alone for the last twelve months. Another farmer in anotliar parish 
solemnly assured me that his rates for the last year had amounted to 
moi^ than his rent By the word rates he meant rates of every kind, but 
among these the poor rates were by far the most burthensome. In both 
these parishes many unemployed operatives had fallen on the poor rates 
for maintenance. 10. A partial diminution of the funds of the religious 
body with which I am connected has been the invariable result of hi^ 
priced food. 11. I have found a small falling off in the members of my 
congregation, in consequence of their inability te purchase suitable 
raiment, inability arising from the scarcity of employment, the low scale 
of wages, and high price of food. There has been a considerable de- 
crease in Ihe attendance of children at our Sabbath schools frpm the 
cause which I have' named in my answer te the last question! • 

"' ■ " ■ K.Kot above two-4hirds fully employed. Unskilled labourers 
from 6s. to 7s. 6d., and skilled ^itto from i^ to 15& per vej^. 2. 
J^lmMM>ed9d per cenl' «r foone. .3." In ^heap-food years the demand for 
Ht>par is greater, and wages riee* This was'the case here. in ),8d5-^ yfhea 
iMffir wasiAt half tbie price. 4^ In dear years, as in the three last years, 
.|lie -demand diifiiiiishas, a want of employment ensues, and .wages falL 
5. Infinitely y^f^r all are sinking into the class of, jsxti-eme poor. Nextt 
knew it to he toO'bad for thirty yea^. 6. SUites art* not as they were once, 
correct dataNby whitstbvto Jodgs of de8tituti<m i the fi^f^r here» ^ elsewhere, 
wiiisuae^tbegr^aAestpritation raither tha^ go jinV? the poor^ouse. 7. 
Needless; dastif^tien n:(0ets us daily; h<^re,>'ho wever, crinie inconsequence 
of it has not yet increased to any extent. .9. The small traders are barely 
flatting a livelihood now. If .their concerns were wound up most of them 
"vuld'be found Sniolvent. They have credited Uie most trustworthy of 

'Bwnrking.'Classea 4Vhile out of employment, and the de^ta inourxed. 

ft it tbay WMra49 gat iBt* ioM amployf whieh is hopaless^ thay wvaWi ba 
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tiTia1l>le to pajroff fm a long thne. 12. A decrease of sctiolart^ and ^d 
total annihilation of the funds dependent on the i^eekly contributionB of 
the children. 

HiNCKLST. — We veldom hear of farmers failing in our neighbour- 
hood, but failures of tradeiipeople are very frequent. Hed herrings, 
and sometimes a little Irish bacon, iorm the principal food, in, addition 
to potatoes and bread, during the bad traie ; most of the poor ])eople eat 
their bread yet hot from the oren. The truck system most extensively 
carried on here. We, have bat 400 rate payers in our parish : our poj[>u- 
lation is upwards of 6400. Prostitution and obscene language niUch oh 
the increase. Assize of bread not enforced here, which uperat^s much 
against the interest of the poor. The hosiery trade, principally of cotton 
hose, is the only branch of manufacture. Coals from 1.0s. 6i. to ISfii. 
per ton : rents from Is. to 2s. 9d. a week: unoccupied houses 157. Petty 
depredations very frequent: crimes of greater magnitude very scarce. 
The moral education of great numbers altogether neglected, and society 
reaps the consequences. There are a great number of alehouses. Fa- 
thers and mothers, with from four to seven children of both sexes, sleep 
in one room. 

Arnsby. — 1. Th^ are most of them, just now, employed; but darln]g 
three ot four months in the year, maiiy are destitute of work, Ont 
skilled from^-work ^hitters earn about Ts. ; and the tinskilled 4s. per 
week. 2. Dimiuisbed within the last twenty years, in the stocking 
making branch, full 40 per cent * 31 Generally wh^n provisierns are dear, 
trade is l^ad and wages low. ,4. Not fn manufactures, and only in a 
slight degree in agricultute; and the rise in wages has, in tins' d^pilrt- 
ment, tteen partly occasioned by the demand which the construction of 
railroads hai cteated for labour. 5. Much worse. I am often called 
upon to relieve families that are absolutely without bread. There arei 
certain cases of such horrible destitution and wretchedness, that In conse- 
quence of the absence ot sufficient beds, bed.linen^ &c., lead to results 
involvihg a violation of decency too gross to mention. 10. I have perceived 
a sensiblj^ Connexion between thenk The poor of my congregation, con- 
nected with tnanulactures, cannot get bread enough ; they have not li' 
penny , to spare for religious purposes. The long depression ai trade iii 
my Ti^age ha? sunk the great body of frame-work knitters into a 6ta^ 
bordering oh despair. Several of the best men, and the best Wrkmep, 
are thinkiug of emigrating ; and almost all would, I believe, if they could 
raise lh«B requisite funds. . , ^ . 

LuTtERw6itT«r. — The hands are nrtt fully employed more tban nitii 
months in the year. The first !i^ skill ^ets not, more than 7s* per li^ek, 
the second in skill 58. 6d., and the third in skill 4fi. .1 calhe to Lutter- 
worth in 1809. The average price of labour . M-as theh from Ids. 6cl. 
to 14s. 6d.V ^d. continued so till the ^ear 1815. After that time there, 
was a decrease till 1856, ant^ i^ the same year corn was sold h'om 40s. 
to 45s. per quarter. When com was cheap, in 1836, wages rose from 
7s. to 9s. per week. A hand must work from six o'clock in the morning 
till ten at night to get the above wages. In 1811 I had for making one 
dozen of hose 9s. 6d., but now at this time I can only get 98. (Sd. for 
the worsted and labour as well. The vrorsted for this dozen of hose 
cost .58. 10d„ which leaves for labour ds. 8d. 

' IiOUGH30RQX}aH.— l. The working elates are not fully employed; i;i- 
deed, g^reat numbers of them, during the Ittst three. years, have had but an 
inconsiderable portion of employment* Those employed in the hosiery 
business af e pn the stint, that is, only a restricted qUantitjf of wtnrk i^ 
allowed thfem; and thii^ has ho^ been the case for the greater portlbn of 
the last two years. The average rate of wages for lace hands is 10s. pf 
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week. Adalt frame-work knitters, Ss. per week, when folly employed. 
Agricultural and day labourers lOs. per week, with but very uncertain 
employment, many of the latter (agriculturists and day-labourers) being 
out of work for as much as three months in the year. 2. The wages of 
all classes considerably diminished within, the last 25 years. In 1815 
agricultural labourers in this neighbourhood received 15s. per week ; the 
average rate of their wages now is 10s. per week. Even so late as 1824, 
lace hands, with six hours' daily work, could earn from 69s. to 70s. per 
week, and at that time Is. 5d. per rack was paid for the net made in the 
8-quarter 12- point twist lace machine ; and now the price for the same 
anicie in the same machines is Hd, per rack, and the workman must 
work sixteen hours per day to clear the sum of 10s. per week. The 
wages of stocking-makers have, since 1815, suffered a reduction of more 
than one-half. In 1815, at the terminatloa of the French war, and the 
year of the passing of the com laws, the wages of this claj» were on the 
average about 18s. per week; but immediately after the passing of the 
com laws a considerable reduction took place, and the prices fluctuated; 
but the advance seldom was so great as the previous reduction, so that, 
in fact, on the average of years, a reduced rate of wages was received. In 
1828-9 another considerable reduction took place in the prices of making 
hosiery goods, and since then they have but slightly varied in nominal 
rate. In 1835-6 they rose, till in 1836 they reached the highest p<iu2t 
attained within the last twelve years : this was owing to the great demand 
for goods, chiefly caused by the cheapness of provisions during those 
years. 3. Have always found employment most scarce when food is 
dearest In 1835 employment was very abundant In the warp trade, 
which is a branch of the hosiery business. Is. 8d. per lb. was paid fur the 
making of cotton Berlin web, and 4s. 6d. for th& medium size and quality 
of warp hose, with abundance of emplovment Flour was then 1 s. 6d. 
per stone of 141bs.; flesh meat 4d. to 4|d. per lb., and other provisions 
equally cheap. Now, with, flour 2s. 8d. a stone, and meat 6^. per lb., 
the same articles are lid. per lb. for the Berlin web, and 3s. 3d. per 
dozen for the hose ; and the manufacturers have just stopped, during 
harvest, the bulk of the hands engaged in making those. Odier branches 
ot the trade have been aflected nearly in the same proportion. 4. Wages 
in this neighbourhood are not regulated in the least by the price of food, 
but wholly by the demand for labour. 5. Have invariably observed that, 
when food is cheap, the physical condition of the people is beneflclaITT 
affected, and that they dress in a superior manner, and are cheerful and 
contented; whilst in dear years, as in 1839, 1840, and at the present 
time, the reverse is very apparent : a gradual deterioration has, duriag the 
last-named period, taken place, and they are in the mass, at this Ume, to 
an unparalleled degree, distressed. 6. Poor rates arc now much higher 
than in the years 1835 and 1836. I am not able to state the diflference 
in the amaunt of the poors rate in the different periods of cheap and dear 
years. The rates are now increasing. A few weeks back the overseers 
issued a notice stating that aU those who did not pay up the rates would 
be served with a summons from the magistrates. In several instances 
the goods were seized for poor's rate ; but this plan did not answer, as the 
I^ersons whose goods were then sold were obliged to enter the workhouse 
as paupers in consequence. 8. Not the least consideration is paid to the 
number of the agricultural labourer's children, when fixing the amount 
of his wages. 9. The condition of the shopkeepers Is deplorably bad. 
They all complain of the great decrease in the amount of their business ; 
the reason they assign is the high price of food and the low rate of wages. 
Has been a decided falling off in the funds for religious purposes 
g the last eighteen months. U. To some extent 13. Attendance 
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&t ^onolay school is considerablj lessened by the distressed state of the 
working classes. 

Ullesthorpe. — 1, Employment among the working classes has very 
considerably fallen off, many haying no occupation for their stocking 
frames, and the average earnings not being more than from 68. to 8s. for 
skilled, and 3$. to 5s. unskilled. 2. During the four years of my expe- 
rience, earnings have diminished at least 2s.per week. 3. When food has . 
been dear the demand for labour has been invariably less. 4. Wages 
have not risen with the rise in the price of food. 5. The condition of the 
labouring population has decidedly deteriorated within the last four years. 
6. Our poor rates have increased at least one-third within the last twelve 
months. 7. The mass of the skilled labourers seldom taste meat once a 
week, and many of them not for months together. 8. The agricultural la- 
bourers are not remunerated acoording to the number of their chil- 
dren. 9. The small trader, unless an alteration takes place, will be ruined, 
or brought down to the level of thelaboiu*er; the demand is less, and the 
probabilities of payment very imcertain. 10—12. The benevolent societies, , 
congregations, and Sunday school have all been only slightly affected 
by the high price of food, as our congregation is partly agricultural and • 
partly manufacturing. The general tone of the labouring population is 
very unhealthy ; murmurs of deep-seated discontent are everywhere to ba 
heard, and unless matters mend the consequences may be terrible to 
contemplate. In our article it is right to state, that the agricultural la- 
bourers' condition is certainly superior to that of the skilled; their wages 
average from 10s. to Us. per week. 

MIDDLESEX. — ^ENriELD.— The day labourers in our neighbourhood ; 
are, generally speaking, very well employed; their average weekly wages 
are twelve shillings all the year round, but skilled labourers have €i£i&eu. 
shillings with the advantage of working occasionally by the piece, when 
they earn something more. In harvest they can earn twenty shillings 
and upwards. 2. The amount of their earnings has not been increased 
within my experience, but there has been a greater facility of obtaining,, 
work since the new poor law, the poor rate having been lessened, and 
the payment for labour increased. 3. The demand for labour is very 
little affected l>y cheap or dear food, if at all. 4. Wages do not rise with, 
the price of food» nor fall with its fall. 5. The condition of the labourer, 
is certainly improved by the increased facili^ of obtaining work which 
gained in our parish before the new poor law, through the principle of that 
law having been previously acted on. 8. The wages are not regulated, 
according to the number of children. 9. The state of the small trader 
is perhaps slightly improved. 10. The funds of our societies are but 
lightly affected by the price of food, inasmuch as they are furnished by. 
the labouring classes unly in a very limited degree. Our congregations 
Are somewhat affected by high prices. 12. The attendance at our Sim^ 
day schools is not diminished. 

SpxTALFiELDs, LoNDON. — 1. They are not well employed. The labour- 
^g classes in Spitalfields are employed in the manufacture of silks. Skilful 
Workmen, employed in the best parts of the manufacture, can earn 25s. 
per week ; but this class bears a small proportion to the total number ; say 
^ one in twenty. The next class will earn about 15s. per week ; of this 
class, the proportion is about one third, or four in every twelve. The 
remainder earn 7s. or 8s. per week. 2. Decreased, at least 20 per cent, 
5. Worse considerably than during the last ten years. 6. In the year 
1834, they were 9d. in the pound for the quarter; they are now Is. 3d. 
^ the pound for the quarter, which is scarcely sufficient to cover the 
current expenses. There are more of the poor applying for relief at the 
present time, than have been known for the last ten years, at this season 
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of the year. When bread is cheap, the poor wearer eaa jfost manage to 
live ; wlien it %9 dear^ he {cannot obtain wages sufficient to procnte it; 
hence the niuneroOls iippHoations for relief, and the consequent inereate 
in the amount bf the rates. * 9. Veiy muKsh deteriorated. 

NORTHAM*rrONSHIRB>-DAyBHT»r.— 1. The iwHdng elassei 
are not weH employed. The principal shoemakers in the^town asanred 
me, la.&t week', Aat they have an unusual stock on hand, for whicb tfaer 
can find ho market ;■ in' consequence the men hare not dtfring the week 
jAOre work giyen tlieioB than they could uith ease aecomplish in four days. 
The arerage wages oi our shoemakers is between ds. and: lOa. a week, 
the whole of which is, in manyinsC&noes, spent iiif the purchase of btead 
alone. 2, d, and 4. The amount of their earnings haA rather dindiathed 
than otherwise since 1835, whit^^h proves that wages have not risenwftb the 
rise of the price of food. 5. The condition of <the labduriiig populatloo, 
as a class, is necessarily wonenow than in former peitioda; m ft proof 
of whichj parents ^th Istrge families have been compelled to^ setid'some 
o^ their children to the union workhouse, not being Ubie to obtain tor 
them the means of support l(k The funds Of ourreligibusaild bensTO- 
ySnt societies have been ooAsiderably affected by tfaeidgh prictt of food. 
Hady in tiiy cbngregation,* who once cheerfully subscribed their penny a 
yhfeik to missionary and other bocieties, are now neoeiisitated to-withh<dd 
theirsubscriptions. 1 1 and 13. Some, in consequence of their deepporertv, 
Afetnot able ta attend public ^orsAiip;- and the same ^aus^haa'operatsd In 
diminishing the number of children in our Sabbath bchOot. The agricul- 
toral- labourers in our neighbourhood must also endore many seven) 
privatimis; their wages being about 10s. a week. - Wholb families, I hare 
aaoertained by personal inquiry, have not tasted £esh meat for twelrc 
■nonths and upwards. 

BkTs&ooKB.-^l. The minority are fuHv employed during svAmer, 
htLt there are some exceptions, and in winter very many nave studi 
linemployed time and consequent distress. Several* are oMis^ to seek 
vHnrk at a considerable distance, say from twenty to^ forty milea; on the 
railroads. Farmers* labourers receive from 8s. to lOsr. pet #eek, with 
the addition of their board during harvest A few t/kiUed bands may 
occasionally getl^. 6. The poor rates now do' not amoutft to more 
than two 18. rates in the year, whereas there xisfed to. foe eight. This 
allteration is partly owing to the operation of the new boor 'liiw^, but 
chiefly to thefact that there are two miles of the railroadiit this parish 
ibr which rates are nald to the poor. 8. Wages- are not TOgrdlated 
Vy the number of cnildren. 9. The condition of small traders, or 
shopkeepers, is deteriorated partly by the fact that when- sickness or 
Other causes Increase the expenses of the poor, the loss must faM on 
them in the form of bad debts/ >0. A considerable reductloa In the 
amount of contribution has occurred, it is said, A'oiA' this oattise. 1 1. 
There ho been no falling off from this cause. 1% The ijtfendance at 
Sabbath schools was never better. The fact that the f^^ates are gene- 
rally employed in making pillow-lace, though their earnings anre small, 
preserves the poor from the distress and destitution which they mast 
endure. I have three village stdtions in adjacent parishes in which the 
|>ooT are less favoured than in thi^. In tt»0 of them CQnstderabte Mp 
is obtained from eirdowed ehaVities connected with ' the* state ebuieh, 
but these have generally a debasing and demoralizing effect upon the 
recipientu:' • ■ ' 

; NOTTINlaHAMSHlRB.«--.SuTrTOW.iN.AsHPiBtp.— 1. For the last 

'-renty years they havej been exposed to frequentiy-recurrio* glots 

^panics ; iot the last five years, (with the- exception of'tae last 

nouths) two-thirds have not had half employment; and their 
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Average eanUngSi kiclvdmg ekilled «iid imddlied Ifottoetij hnirt nei 
1»een loere, wbea tuHy employed, ffaan from five fo eight efaiilipga per 
weelb ' fl, Tti4^««ouut «f tfaetf eentitogs have .deerrased,-. witMa my tk- 
perienoe, at lea^ihil9e*fouvUiak 3. We bkve not iooiid the demukd^cnr 
labour to he affected by cheap of^ dear feod, onQy iritb oiie dr Wn bxbep- 
tlona-^peaoe of Paris, &c. 4 Wages hare not naeh-with the rise of 
the price of food. The average price of flour has been for the last twenty 
years, 29« 6d. per stone, (14U>s.) and wages gradnally on d&e decline. 
^, Theconditioo^f the working cUases is wretched indeed j and bears 
no comparison with ISormer yeans. 6. The comparison which poor rates 
bear to ^Mrnev years, within ny experience, is tliree to one. 6. The 
wage* of agrioultural labourers ai« not regulated by the number of their 
•ehUdMn. 9; The state of the middle dass, and partfcnlarly the smail 
trtder,is ranch -deteriorated by competition, bad debts, and small pr(^t8. 
•10»'We hwve experienced a 'diminution in our religious funds of more 
•than one hal^" owing to high- priced food, want of employment, and low 
wages^'; 11. We have not experienced any falling off in one cpngrega- 
•ikms, but 4ire^ believe many more would attend, and religion would pros- 
per amongst us, coidd the people obtain decent clothing, and the mind 
he disburthened fi'om the weight that presses upon it. V2. With regard 
to our Sabbath schools, aU our energies are cramped. Want of school 
rooms, want of funds, want of more employment and better wages, and 
high- prices of food, place parents and children, teachers and support- 
ers^ » the most deplorable situation. 

Bebstok. — 1 . The people are not generally well employed. The greater 

pittt of the population are employed in manufacturing cotton hose ^ the 

other part in the manufacturing of lace. The, average weekly wages of 

the former, skilled workmen, do not amount to above Ss;; while the 

'wagea of the lace makers are averaged at about ITs. per week. 2. 'The 

tamount of earnings are diminished, I cannot say how much. 3. The 

■demand foir labour has been less when tbe price of bread has been high 

^an when othei'wise. 5. The condition of the labouring poor is worse 

'BOW, aa. compared with fbrmer periods, within my experience. 6. The 

poor-rates are dooble to those of former periods. 8. Agricultnral la- 

•i>ottrers* wages are not regulated according to the number of children. 9. 

The condition of the middle class is rather deteriorated. 10. Our rdi- 

^ousfunds have suffered from the high price of bread. 11. Several of 

our congregation are unable to attend divine service on account of scarcity 

of employment and the high price of food. 12. Several children cannot 

attetid our Sabbath school from want of clothing. 

liSKTON. — Our report from Lenton is similar t<> the -above. It con- 
eludes as follows; *' We never ^member a period when the midtUe (doss 
•hadrsb much to contend with as at present; many of them have already 
morg^ed into tiie labouring class. We regard the com- laws as a great 
-nali^ial grievance; they tend to increase the price of all agricultnral 
produce^ and dimioish tfae wages of the mechanic and artisan ; inasmuch 
•as it is evident that, by their operation, the poor man, with a fixed rate of 
wage% has less to spare for necessary comforts, such as apparel, repairs, 
fuely &o.,than he otherwise would have if the price of his food was 
unfettered by the removal of * protective duties.' He would then be 
«bahled to gi^e more employment to Ms neighbour ; laibour would be in 
greaiter demand generally ; and, consequently, increase in value." 

Hexham.^— I. The staple trade is the manufacture of gloves of a kind 
pectdiiu^ to the place, which is at present quite at a stand, principally 
owkig to the state of the American market. The wages of the operatives 
in tl^B department are from 12s. to 16s. per week when in full^etur* 
2. The earnings of glove-sewers are reduced 30 per cent 3. I' 

h2 
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decided opinion of an extensive glove manufactorer, that there is more 
demand for labonr when provisions are cheap. 4. In general the wages 
do not keep pace with the price of food, a They are certainly worse 
than formerly, according to the opinions of their employers. 9» The 
small traders complain of difficult in getting pay for what they sell, 
which is consequent on the want of employment among the labouring 
classes. 10, 11, 12. Our congregation and schools are in a prosperous 
state. 

SOMERSBTSHIRE.^Fbome.— I have been acquainted with this 
town only four years and a half, during wluch time no great alteration iiss 
taken place in the scale of wages, but testimony is given that not mure 
than 35 years since, wages were paid to the amount of a guinea where 
only about twelve shillings are now given. Great diminutioH of earn- 
ings is, however, occasioned by the want of constant and uninterrupted 
labour, though the scale of wages has not been much altered. 4. When 
provisions have been dear, the mechanics, and especially the weavers, 
have been compelled to work more hoars in the day, in order to obtain 
the necessary support for their families. 6. The poor's rate for 1837 was 
2s. lOd. in the pound; for 1838, 4s. 4d.; for 1839, 5s.; for 1840, 
5s. 4d. The condition of the small trader Is considerabl} deteriorated in 
this town; there were here formerly a large number of small clothiers, 
of whom not more than one half, and probably a much smaller number, 
now remain. 10. Many who used to subscribe to religious and charitable 
institutions have been compelled to decline or to diminish their contri- 
butions. 12. There are many who are prevented from attendance oo 
religious worship from want of clothing. — Another report says that the 
working population are not more than half employed; and that cheap 
food has always increased the amount of work. 

Shbpton M1.LLET. — 1. Excepting in the winter months the agricul- 
tural labourers are generally employed at wages varying from 7s. to 
9s. per week. Puring the hay and corn harvest robust labourers, 
skilful in mowing and reaping, can earn from 2s. 6d- to 3s. per day, 
with one meal daily and suificient drink. At these times, however, 
they are frequently idle in consequence of rain, and they assert 
that, on an average, after paying for tools and other contingent ex- 
penses, their aggregate wages very little, if any, exceed the highest 
amount paid to weekly farm labourers of the best class, say about 9s. 
per week. In winter they are frequently much distressed for want 
of employment, and man^ seek an asylum in the union workhouses. 
2* Wages have fallen within the last two years about 15 or 20 per 
cent, amongst skilled labourers. Amongst unskilled labourers it has 
been stationary ', Is. 6d. per day to such, if not in constant places and 
regularly employed, is considered top wages. 3. Periodical stagna- 
tion of trade reduces the demand for labour. 4 Certainly not ; the 
price of labour appears to be regulated by the demand, and supply, 
and cost of production. 5. The condition of the labouring population 
is decidedly worse now than when provisions were lower, some two or 
three years ago ; tlieir earnings are so absorbed in purchasing food 
tltat tney cannot spare money for other purposes. The country linen 
drapers and ready made clothes sellers feel the difference most sensi- 
bly, and can give more direct and positive evidence than any other 
class. 6. The poor rates were rather higher before the passing of the 
poor-law amendment act. They are now full 30 per cent, upon the 
rental of the parish, and have in nearly all the unions in the county 
been steadily advancing for the last three or four years at the rate of 

' rmr cent, per annum above the preceding year on the relief actually 
n to paupers, and this estimate is made to show that the increase 
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Is not occasioned by expenses of management. 8. In this neighboUi*' 
hood so vicious a principle is not openly advocated or acted on, sl- 
tbough it perhaps operates to the disadvantage of a man with a large 
family, and it is unquestionable that, there exists a strong repugnance 
in the minds of yery many young labouring men to marriage. As a 
general fact it may be safely asserted that the profits of trade amongst 
the smaller class of traders will hardly enable them to bear the pres- 
sure of taxes and provide fer their families, and the difficulties ap- 
pear to be increasing. House rent has declined within the last two or 
three years 20 or 30 per cent, in all new lettings where the former 
tenants have left, and many shops and cottages are vacant. The food 
of the poor is principally potatoes which are grown in the neighbour- 
hood, of very superior quality, and sold, on an average, at aboat 
Ss. 6d. per cwt. They rarely purchase animal food, except a little 
bacoo, and, in the spring months, small quantities of very young veal 
hardly fit for food ; they also, in the antumn months, some seasons 
nvhen cattle are plenty and fodder scarce, expend a few pence in por- 
tions of cow beef of the most inferior description, supplied by th^ 
lowest class of butchers, who purchase of the dairy farmers cows no 
longer profitable in the dairy, and too old to fatten, and very many of 
them half dead of diarrhcea and affections of the liver. Coarae bread is 
not much used, most poor families preferring the better qualities and 
potatoes. Coarse bread is too often compounded of various kinds of 
corn, the miller exerting his ingenuity to make it appear like wheatien 
flour, and at the same time using the least possible quantity of wheat. 
The rent of factories in this town have fallen so much that some va- 
cant ones may be rented at any price parties may choose to offer. 

Bristol. — I have never known, (except in the depth of se^re 
winters) employment so scarce as at present 2. Diminished fully one - 
fourth. Trades which within my memory regularly earned 24s., and even 
upwads per week (beside tho advantage of working overtime, sometimes 
making eight or nine days in the week,) now receive only 18s., and work 
so scarce, that if discharged from a regular place, there is considerable 
difficulty in obtaining employment 3. Those branches of trade engaged 
in manufacturing and selling articles of clothing, furniture, and those 
things generally termed ** comforts'" always suffer very severely when 
food is dear, and are so especially at this time. 4. No. I know of no 
single instance in all my experience (both in town and country) of wages 
being raised on account of the high price of food. 5. Decidedly worse, 
as employment is scarce, wages low, and provisions excessively dear. 9. 
The condition of small tradesmen is decidedly bad, as from decreased 
consumption, and increased bad debts ; their income is in many cases de- 
creased from one- third to one-half, in some cases more; Many who a 
few years ago were doing considerable business at good profits, are 
now £DU5t sinking into a state of insolvency. 10. Yes. Many of 
these institutions are now languishing and crippled in their efforts 
for want of means, and those whose incomes are kept up to anytiiing 
approaching their average amount, are kept so by extraordinary ef- 
forts, which can only have a temporary duration. The highest wkges 
usually paid to agricultural labourers is 9s. per week, excepting 4& the 
time of hay, and wheat harvest, when they may earn 2s. per diem ; but 
in the winter their wages do not average one-half the first amount, as 
more than one half of their time is unemployed. I have been eye-witness 
to scenes of the greatest wretchedness and privation. A family of tix or 
seven children, the father and mother sick, and for days with no other 
food than potatoes ; nor is this a solitary instance, for many othem of a 
9imUftr Imd might be pointed oat Ia qw dUtricty with iv bioh I am fa^v 



iknatdy ttequalnted, if it had notbe^n for the prais^vortby ootmej^unmed 
Vf mi6 gentleinah' who holds seTeral large farms, in letting outsOMtli id- 
Idttoents of gi^oniid to the lal^oufing poor for the purpose of raiaing pota- 
%oek, I ISnnly helieve that many famUies would hare been in a state of 
acthal starvatioii: - 

~ 'Ti^otil:— This is a. manufacturing town; staple, Irid glove nanii- 
facture; 7000 inhabit&nts. 1. Badly employed. Four days' wark in 
Vhe week considered "very good employment ; many haye no work fw 
weeks together. UusldMed labourers average barely 7a. in tlienual 
'districts ; mason*a assistants, gardener's ditto,- and so forth, in tb« towD» 
1%. or 9s. Women fonherly earned for sewing the glovea ds. Sd-* for 
irhat they iiow receive 2s., or even Is. 3d. 2. The reduction in price of 
alilled labour has been taldng place during the last fourteen years. - 3. 
Certaiiily diihtiiished by dear food. 4. Rate of wages unaffected by price 
of food. 5; Much worse both, in town- and country. There are aboat 
1*50 uninhabited houses in Yeovil, though the 'population has In- 
e^aied one-seventh smce 1830 ; the former occupiers of houses are 
Xfow crowded into apartments. Food was formerly much cheaper and 
wages higher. Bacon, since 1800, and before the close of the war, was 
6d. per lb. ; it is now 9d. Cheese was then l^d. per lb., and butter 4d. ; 
they are now 4d. and Is. The farm labourer^ seldom paid -rent, and 
ptirchased no coal, being allowed faggoting; they often had right of 
waste land. But it 1^ within the last ten or fifteen years tiiat a ^ass of 
pdor have entirely disappeared, who were a most respectable body. 
Th€^ folks had generally one or two pounds in the house, a pig, or even 
a cow tod ^ few geese, and generally a^nded the autumn fairs, wiUi a 
IJlUe stock kept on wastle lands through the summer. At- Cotnpton, three 
inllea from Yeovir, a saii-eloth manufacturing village, at least forty of 
this'dlasa have disappeared within the l€U3t few years. 6. Just double 
what they were under the old law. 7. The suxgeoti of Ilchester gaol 
inibrtned itie that crime is on the increase. I asked him the cause. He 
Tilled **'Pdverty I the increase being in petty thefts of provinoas, 
vegetables, fee ," and then gave me two or three melancholy cases oat of 
a jfreat number. 9. The small traders are gradually sinking through 
decreasing custom. ' Bankruptcies and insolvencies 20 years i^ were 
almost unknown. <There have been tbree melancholy ftdluies in this 
elaiSB Within the last four months. In the higher class of manu^'lEi^tmvrs, 
TMm 4800 to 1821, their were four failures; from 1821 to 1841 there 
wered?. 10 and 11. Certainly. High prices and low wages are a 
h^avy disoodragement, and check every effort at advancing the spiritual 
InUn^ts 6f the pooi^, and promoting benevolent objects. 12.. Children 
artr'fye<inently i^ent fW)m want of clothing, particularly of shoes. 
'• Batif .*— 1 . Notbeing a manufacturing place, Bath is not suligect to great 
fiu^tiiations. -2. The amount of earnings, I am informed^ have been gra- 
dilaily dimiMfihin^ for several years past. 3. Never. 4. The price of 
latter appears to be regulated by the amount of supply and demand. 5. 
>A'^gradual'deteridnitl6n has taken place, there being fewer persons in 
what fg'caJled eonstaht situations, that is, baring full work throughout Ihe 
lyear. 6. I cannot positively say, but I think they are less now than ua- 

dei<the did poiii' law. 

' < StFAFPORDSHlRE.— Walsail.— The staple trade of this town is 

'4ai < 4(aMlei«' iii6mnongery, the prosperity of which depends quite as 

UMicli^ Ob Hevae as oh foreign demand. It has been for some time past, 

4iiild'ti at)»r($^9ent,'ln a deeply depressed state. Masters are onthe brhik 

bf tiiia, a^ workmeti ate ahreadj^ tuiued. Numbers of housea and shops 

'"ifl^vStWiet arbt^osedy and many of the poor afre in a^stala of starva- 

^r. 9., a chainmaker, informed me, that two yeajrt ago he em- 
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ployed so men $ Vtow lie bftfl cmly two, and hai^ great difficulty in find^ 
employment fbrthem. Many of those whom he formerly employed an, 
with thoir -femilies, *in a state of the most abject poverty. He states tkat 
A mB&>rho teould earn 90ft. a ifreek two or three years ago will now g^t 
only 14s., when he has full work ; unskilled workmen will not getmoFe 
tluettt half that sum. The demand for lahoar he says lie has found Iuto- 
rtably to inci^ease with the cheapness of food, and to fall off as food hd» 
risen *, and -the same with regard to wages. Articles, sold for 98. when 
fiiod Iras cheap, will now nbt brln^ more than ds., nor is there much de- 
mandoren at that price. One of the most respectable houses in Kr- 
mingbam, %Mch two years ago usually ordered 100 gross; will now not 
order more than 6 gross. The condition of the middle class, consisttog 
of the sma^ trader, is, he says, pitiable beyond description. Mr. C, 
saddlers* Ironmongerj states, that workmen generally are not half em- 
ployed,' and that he has constantly applicatitms from men, earnestly im- 
ploring him to give them work at prices at which it woald be impossible 
for them to earn anything like a proper living. • W. K. could, a few years 
ago, employ 20 workmen ; he would now be thankful to get work for him- 
self and family. Last winter l&ey were compelled to go into the poor 
hoiMe, and there seems no other prospect for them the next. This man is 
a member of the church to which I minister. Innumerable cases of a 
similar kind might be furnished, but the above may be considered as 
Air «|>6cimens of the classes to which they respectively belong. The peo- 
pled hearts are failing them through fear. Their condition is fearfully 
Irnd,' and their hope is almost, cut oft. Unless something be done, and 
that speedily, the inhabitants generally will be overwhelmed in one com- 
mon ruin. To the restrictions on food the people are convinced the de- 
pression of trade may be attributed, and, consequently, their destitu^on. 

■SlTAFFOitn. — 1. A greater number of the working classes of- this neigh- 
bourhood are at the present time destitute of employment than periiaps 
at any former period. Until recently the condition of the labouring 
classes has been better than in many other places, but in consequence of 
the stoppage Of four cotton mills, which have gtren employment to up- 
wards of four hundred hands, and paid about £200 per Week in wages, 
the town is in a very depressed state. 9. Apparently cheap food has in- 
creased the demand for labour ; dear food has tended to decrease that 
demand. 4. Wages have not risen and fallen equal to the rise and fall 
of the price of provisions. 5. The c.onditii.m of the labouring classes is 
worse than at any former period. 6. The wages paid to agricultoral 
labourers in this district are not proportioned to the number of their 
families. 9. The condition of the middle class, or small tradesmeUj has 
been very good, but the stoppage of the cotton factories has materially 
affected tiiem. - 

West Brostwics. — ^The chief trades of West Bromwich are' in coal 
and iron. 1. The workmen generally are very ill employed at the ^nne- 
senttime. 2. Loss by 20 per cent, than it was two years tigo. "Ten 
years- ago, colliers could obtain 5s. a day, and six days' wdrk a Vee^; 
now only 4s.' a day, and not more than four days' work a week. Forge- 
men, within the last four years, have been reduced 2s. per ton. Mecha- 
nics, that used to have 4s. a day, now have 38. or Ss. 6d. 4. Quite the 
contrary: When colliers had Ss. pet" day, flottr was 8s. per bushel, cheese 
6d^^, mealdd.; butter 1 3d. Now flour is 12s. per bushel;; cheese 9d; 
meal 7itt.; butter !6d. 5. Much worse: many families that 'used to 
bftre meat'endry day, now taste it only oncp a week — many note?en 
that 6. Doable during the last eighteen months. 9. All complain -of 
bild'basiness. It fs the opinion of an agent of a large firm In Loiirdoiiy 
-#!» fikfi^^fliitf' ne^^ourhb«id regulariy; thattwoMlurds tif ihe^'t' " 
meDy at this time^ are not able to pay their orediton. 10. O 



gregation is en the increase, and their general disposition to exert theni- 
■elves is mnch improved ; stiU I do not witn^Si by any meansi, a pro- 
portionate increase in their contributions. There is some faHing off iii 
this respect 18. lb such an increasing papulation, an increase of 
attendance at the Sabbath schools may be expected. StiU many— manjr 
ohildreB, as well as adultS) absent themselves from places of worship, 
in oonseqnence of not haviug what they deem suitable clothing. — Another 
report states that trade is very bad; that property, of all lands connected 
with trade has deteriorated at least 25 per cent. ; and that the poor rate», 
fivm March, 1837, to March, 1838, was £1975 10s. 2d.; and from 
March, 1840, to March, 1841, £4081 17s. 4d. 

Hani.6Y.-*1. During the last eighteen months the working classes in 
our neighbourhood have not been employed more than half their ususl 
time, or, on an average, tljree days per week. 2. Most certainly the 
amount ol earnings have been diminished, but I am not prepared to 
state to what extent 3. When food is cheap I have invariably observed 
a greater demand for manufactured goods, more particularly for home 
consumption, and consequently a greater demand for the labour of the 
ax^tlsan. 4. Within my Own experience wages never have risen with the 
price of food, nor have I ever witnessed a reductiou of wages in coose- 

.quence of food being cheap. 5 The condition of the labouring popula- 
tion ait the present time is worse than at any former period within my 
xec(dlection, arising principally from the want of employment, if not 

. altogether so. — Another report states that the food of the working classes 
is greatly reduced in quality; that hundreds of families live upon pota- 

^ toes, wiUk only a little bread, seldom tasting meat; uid that the Sunday 
Bohools are hut thinly attended compared with what they would be but 
for the high price of provisions* 

SUFFOLK. — Bury St. Edmunds. — I live in the midst of an agri- 
caltural district, and have conversed with ministers, merchants, farmers, 
shopkeepers, and labourers, in order to ascertain their views and state. 

..Farmers, in general, know but little about the bearings o£ things, only 
they get a high price for their grain, and they are satisfied. Small shop- 
keepers find it difficult to live, because the poor have no money to lay 
out with them. The labouring class have no increase of wa^es at all 
proportionate to the high price of grain ; many of them who have fami- 
lies are in deep distress ; children crying for food and the parenta obliged 
to stint them, that every one may have a little. I myself have seen six 
or seven children in a family, whose parents were moral and religious, 
having nothing to cat at night but a few cold potatoes left from noon, 
and not enough of them. Ministers of religion know enough of the dis- 
tiess of the poor, without much inquiry; it is forced upon them, and 
many of them, like myself, have frequently to return to their studies iu 
tears. And yet we are told that it is no buuness of ours to meddle with 
these matters. Is it no business of the shepherd whether he see his Hock 
starve ? 

The average wages of agricultural labourers in Suffolk are about 

9s. a week ; some think 9s. or 10s., and all agree in the opinion that 
wages do not rise in proportion to the rise of com. In the town of 
Bury the average wages of skilled labourers are 13s. or 148. per week; 
of unskilled labourers 9s.| and some of the latter receive parish zelief in 
winter months. In Suffolk the high price of com increases the demand 
for agricultural labourers, and also for labourers in town, but to a slighter 
extent The condition of the labouring population in Suffolk is woru 
than it was five or ten years ago, and the state of the small trader is anques- 
Honaiily deteriorated, and, in the opinion of some, deteriorated '< very mncb-* 
SUSS£X.— LswBs. — The working classes generally are not well em- 
"Tfdjr^liQre. isno prc^iortioimt^ lacr^Ase pf wo^s to tb^ )acr6»e4 



price of food; and the greatest demand for labour has been vhea die 
price oi catn was bw. I can also bear peinftil testimevy to the distfessed 
condition of the labooring classes generally, the whole amount of &eir 
earnings being consumed in parchasing the bare necessaries of life; eTen 
these are not always attainable^ and I am decidedly of opinion that the 
many deprivations they at present endure would be removed by pforisioiis 
being at a lower rate. At the present time thero are 134 houses unin- 
habited, being a proportion of 1 to 13 ; and the increase of population 
^hich^from 1811 to 1821, was laOO, is only 500 from 1831 to the present 
year. There is no spirit of enterprise, nor stimulus to tx»de, and the 
prospect for the approaching winter is deplorable in the extreme. There 
is neither infirmary nor dispensary in Lewes. The increase of crime has 
been fearfully great, and we have had upwards of one«third more com- 
mitments to our jail within the last few years* The inevitable conse- 
quence of a continuance of the present state of things must be, that the 
class of small traders will be merged in that of the labourer* It is with 
pain I bear testimony to the fact, that the want of employment, with the 
disproportionate amount of wages to the price of provisions, pre vents 
many from attending the house of God from want of decent eiotbing. 
The attendance of children at our Sabbath schools has been prevented 
from the same cause ; and it is a common reply, when we tare ni|;iDg 
parents to send their children, *' We cannot send them ; we have ao 
clothing to pot upon them." Tbe degradation ot the people, arising from 
the present general depression caused by the high price of ptovistons, 
naturally produces great increase of immorality and crime;' and the 
claims of the gospel are less readily recognized by a people- sufieriog 
from the laws of a legislature professedly Christian— laws which are at 
direct variance with the principles of that Christianity which they believe 
to be divine. 

B&ioHTOK. — During the summer months few are unemployed ; those 
irho are out of work have found it on the railways. In winter many 
are without work, especially unmarried men. Single men get from 
5s. 6d, to 98., and married men from 9s. to 12s. 2. Under the old poor 
law the labourer's wages were very low, and it was made up to him by 
parish relief, according to the number in family. Under the new poor 
law wages have increased for married men with a family. 3 5c 4.- During 
25 years' residence in this county I have not known that dear food in- 
creased the demand for labour, or that wages rose or f^l with tbe price 
of food. 5. The condition of the labouring population in this county is 
worse compared with former periods. 7. Crime has greatly inta^eased 
and is increasing, and disease also. 9 & 10. The condition of the small 
trader is much deteriorate! compared with former periods. What with 
lowness of wages, the high price of provisions, and the increase of pau- 
perism, and no out- door relief, they have great difficulty in paying their 
way, and consequently they have little or nothing to give to reli^us or 
benevolent societies. While the poor are thus suffering we cannot ex- 
pect, nor do we find, that they will respect moral or religious instruction. 
Generally speaking, very few of the labouring class frequent 4<he parish 
churches. 

WESTMORLAND. — Kbvdal. — A sober man and good worlnnan 
told me that for 10 weeks he had only earned 30s. The ftu^t is, that-the 
working classes here are not half employed. I very much doubt whether 
they are one-third employed, and I think I know their state. The manu- 
factnrers here have not generally reduced the wages of weavers^ and the 
consequence is, that though they get the same amount for their work 
done as in 1835 or 1836; such is the scarcity of work, tliat they, do not 
earn half as much. The pale eonntonances of the weavers and working 
laen m a dan, aod their bumble d«portm«Dty I wm Mmotl going to 
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my itringing .defiartincnt pitftic^lailj to Xkmix jemflUxywSf betoken tlw 

^iriCtbreaking XboAvocj .of their course of gra4uaL starradon. This is a 

.question) the anawer.to which .wa all know irom experience.- Many of 

it» £ell»d&.achonl scfafllars are >abaent ^or wedn together for no other 

reaiMn but the vaotof shoes, or a change of clothing* 

.. .WILTSHIiUl--i)£Tizfes.^ —. — has a wife and &ve ^ildrcn to 

jnaintain .on ds. .pear .week; . but ha ia frequently out of enqployniet&t^ and 

for th^ last weak be. has been without work* His children look the rsiy 

•yicthre^of ai^nalidpoxerty; their shoes were «at^g mud and drinking 

water; and the cloi^s which the. poor things had4o cover their nakedness 

wero.niore.fit<to. he in the field scaring crows* His mother-in-law, when 

-asked ivhat^she thought of the times, jeplied, that thej were ^shockan 

bad," and that ^'if it were.not vaxaTew tatees, they -wad be half starred." 

.Whilst c<mvjM»iing with th^ old- woman, a yoang man, 17 years of ags, 

eaae up.to thei door. >.I asked^him if .he had any work.- He said that 

he had i\ol^ any^ and«wouLd«be glad to get some.- He informed me that 

ailjoedfuany in the parish were then out of lempioyment. I stopped in 

^haJM>ad foflt-A.minute qk two to insert a ivw notes, when the eldest of a 

group x>^ Qhildr«niWho.had followied me called out, *' Set my- name down 

top, meaater}. Xcwdnt ^toe yktnals too*" One little girl among the group 

was sipping SQmethiKiJg out of a basin with a tea-spoon; and when I asked 

Mhat she had got, she said» ^*.Xea;" and upon my inqniring where her 

fawad.waa, aherepi)ied» '.' I ha' not get none, sir."~^I shall pass over^sone 

athe»» an€L<c<une to i >w whahasa wife and seven children to nudntain 

cttiSs* per waek. . Xwp of^thenL earn is. 6d, each per week*- Their poor 

father has . the unsfoxtnae to be>.out of employment occasionally. He 

)>ays £3.1dsi 6d«ipac.anuum tor his^cottage, and rents 40 porehefr of land 

in a field, on which to grow potatoes for his family. His wife told 

me., t^iat tbey..nught.h«ire half a.)n>und.of bacon in Uie house once a 

quact^; but, then, it waS<a hard matter to part it among them; thatj had 

■ it not b;een for potatoes,. they would have been starved^ and that, if they 

could get some bread and potatoes (ot the family, they would think 

thcmaelvestweU off, •; ^ of the same village, was -tamed oot ot a 

cottage^ with, his wi& and seven children, last midsummer; sanoe which 
time> up to the last three weeks, they lived in an open shed; but they 
are. now the inhabitants of a stable. 1 They hitt their last residence be- 
cause they could not f»y the rent They^made their case known to the 
. magistrates* the guardiluis, and the overseers of the parish; none of 
whom would ido anj^thing. for them.. . One night they stopped in the 
ofaurohyard till .niiarly Iwelve o'clock at night, when the rain came 
into their hovel (shed).. in torrents. There .is no fire-place in the sta- 
bla; and they are indebted to a kind neighbour for allowing them to 
liook^ their food, prinmpally. potatoes. I can solemnly assure you that 
the. appearance, of the peasantry is very miserable indeed. On. my 
way.hQme» L called. at a wi etched looking, cottage, and was given to 
•understand iby the> mother, of six helpless- children, that her hnsbsnd 
..had'jbeen from- home in search of work fora'fortoight; and. that she had 
not had a morsel of bread within her house, for herself and children, for 
the laal week* Whend asked her how she lived, she replied, «< I don't 
0aUitIivi%sir;iJl's starvsn." .S<Bat how do you subsist at aQ?" said T, 
. *\ wa. live on garden stuff, J»ir/' was her ahswac This statement appealed 
>to.me.8o^very eztraordinajry, that I.callcdupon a respectable ileighboor, 
and^asked her. if .slxe- thought the nnfortunato woman's* etpry was<inie; 
she said it wms her belie£ithat.she had.told me nothing but the truth. 
>u XR0WBRii><u&.rrOurtr«denne»in general. aw doing very little, snd 
there are very many who, if the balance sheet was stnMk> would not be 

"^itk.^th^ «orld; ^.jlaiOt^en,wthem.uaxe^3«iijfima^ivh»havBOo 
iient, and half of those who are employed do not average more 
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th$d )0f. |ler treek, to ^ppott fhelr ftroXiient Ont poor rtttes are rvfy 
hetsffj- ta!d a great many are cOin|>eUed to pay" them who hare net half 
snffld^nt to sapport themselves. My firieiiid, the Orerseer of the parish, 
mfbrnntne, that if is truly distreslBtng to go roftod eoHectiog the poor 
rites tnd taxes. Atthe last ^uarterty parish mbethig, there were about 
30&forj!lYen' the rates; having -no means to pay the same : there wwe 
about 40 or 50 o^ers snmmoned before the magistiates, to glre a reason 
why they did not pay their rates; many of them were forgiven, tha 
otbcTs Wer0 obBged to 'sell their things to pay them. To say nothing of 
the half- starred cdndition of hundreds that are on the parish books, 
there are numbers no better off who will not make their condition known. 
And Hi consequeUce-of the distress of the people, there ar6 many whose 
cireamstances render ^t impossible' fbr them to appear hi the house of 
Ood-oh thifc Sabbath day, because they hare no decent clothes, or money 
tb pay their- sitting?, lliere are many others who depriye themselves 
of the necessaries of life to enable them to do so. 

WMTBiHtT.-^This borough contains a population of about 8^00^ 
inhabitants* sprtod- over a surface of abovt seven miles, most of ^hoiti 
aiv^ittployed mthe clothihg trade, and, of course, some in agricitlturo. 

If the working "clitssiis fa»l with us full employment; with the prre- 
ttnt-ru/^^ of wagelB elid price» of provisions, they must live |Jriiidpally 
on potatoes to male both ends meet. 

Xt present they have not one-third; consequently butter, oheo«Oy 
BQgsr, &e., they^nnot ^et; bntchfers^^ meat they do not, and cannot, 
fst oncea month;^brebdis an occasional treat, and potatoes form their 
daily meals: Hundreds of honest and pious men here are in tbis Mate. 
' It is not the geileral practice to turn off hands when labonr is ^ant* 
ing, but reduce them to half, one^third, and sometimes less. Having^ 
octasionaA work they cannot go into the poor-house, or obtaiii tempo- 
rary relief;' .1. 

Theh* own statements are as follow :— We bave not half employ at 
iRst, never knew trade worse-— prices never rise with bread—- have lieen 
falling for years^^the best time for us was ivhen there was no com- 
law-^iiiachinery reduces our work— we are degraded eveiy year, and 
mst soon go to ^e union workhouse-^ never knew wages so Ityw- and 
vork so scarce as now ; many go from day to day ill>-c!othed and half-fed-. 
Morals'are declining, the bonds of society are dissolving, and a spirit 
of reckless indifference is enkindling. ,"■'• 

That ^e people want wor*, and not charity, is evident from the fol- 
lowing' fttcts:-^They hire and cultivate small portions of land at the 
rales of frotn five to ten pounds per acre, while farmers complain of 
thlrtyshillings. 

Nearly one thousand out of eight are existing on parish supply ; rates 
tre one-fourth more than in 1835. The poor law tells them they must 
earn their 'dinner before they cat it, and the corn laws say they shall 
have'bntflittl* and sometimes no work to do. 

All the congregations snfifer considerably^ and the Sunday schools 
"(fottld^much better attended if the parents could provide ^uitat)ie 
clothing. ' 

' Agricultural labour is T^anting, and the average wa^es do not exee^ 
78. 6d.' or'8s; Thlsstatement Ihave from a practical farmer, whose 
hite!li|enc*i* raises him abov^ many; and hebeing a pro-corn-law man. 

WORCESTERSHIRE.— WoRCESTBR.— The working classes !n this 
toVD; partfictflaxly in the staple trade, which is that of leather glove ma- 
JhifiictHfrmg, are scarrcely ihore than half employed; the earnings of men 
▼h^iipre in partial \<^ork with Aose in full work. Would not, I ibiagine, 
arerttgemore'-than Wa. per week; skilled vroHtmen ijould elkrtt aOs^^er 
week; unskilled, about ISs. Men employed in the porcelain manu- 
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fketolre, Are bdttet oft for work than glovers, thongh the nmnber employed 
is mneh leis than ten years ago ; sIdUed workmen could earn 24s. per 
week; aoskilled, about 169. The amount of earnings In the glove and 
poieelain trades has decreased from 10 to 15 per cent The condition of 
the labouring population is very much worse now than formeiiy, owing to 
the deficiency of work. The state of the middle classes, dependent on 
business, is very much worse than formerly, and particularly the manu- 
faoturing part; although shopkeepers and others, of course, feel acutely 
the pressure of the times. 

YORKSHIRE. — Halifax. — The working classes are better em* 
ployed in Halifax than in many other parts of the kingdom. — 
Mechanics, in 1835, received from 38s. to dOs. per week; now they 
receive from 18s. to 228. per week. Mechanics may now be had at 
almost any price. Wooloombers earn from 7s. to 12s. per week; in 
nine years their wages have been reduced from ISs. to 12s. per weelu 
Weavers' wages have been greatly diminished during the last twelve 
years. In worsted goods nearly 16s. have been taken from one piece. 
TiM price of weaving a best piece fourteen years sinoo was £2. 28.,* now 
it is £1. 4s. 6d.; the prioe of weaving a middle piece was £1. la.6d., 
now lis. 6d. ; the price of an inferior piece from 8s. to 9s., now 4b. 6d« 
When meat was 4d. per lb. they had plenty of work at the higher rale 
of wages ; now the price of meat is nearly doubled they have little more 
than half the wages. Wages have not risen, but declined, with the 
prioe of food. Fbor-rates, in 1886^ £4,964 ; 1840, £5673. The 
number of penons imprisoned for debt during half.year ending 31st July, 
1880, was 164; ditto, 1840, 264; ditto, 1841, 359. In many instances 
I have feond persons unable to contribute to religious institutions 
Uuon^ their poverty. Many children are kept firom our Sabbath 
schools through the want of clogs and clothing. 

Seapfobd. — The wholesale shopkeepers complain that their returns 
firem the small shopkeepers are falling off weekly ; the small shopkeepers 
state that their returns from their weekly customers are weekly declining. 
The yeason assigned is, that whilst provisions are rapidly advancing wages 
are declining, and great numbers are totally unemployed. 

!■ The wages of working men are considerably leas at the pre* 

seot time than they were four or five years ago, when com was lower in 
price ; and I have found it an invariable ruJe, that as com advanced 
workmen were thrown out of employment, consequently there waa niM'e 
competition amongst them, and wages were lowered. During the years 
that com was 40s. and 508. per quarter, wages were good, and whenever 
com has been, for a long time, above that price wages have been sure to 
come down, and want of employment has followed. 6. Poor rates are 
higher by one-third than they were a few years ago. 10. No material 
alteration has taken place in the funds of religious and benevolent so- 
cieties, but they are a little reduced by high priced provisions. • Uving 
to their provident habits religious people suffer less than others £rom the 
pressure of the times. 12. Congregations and Sabbath schools aulEBr in 
the attendance of adults and children for want of clothing. 

OstSTT.-^l. The people of the township of Ossett are, generally, 
pretty well employed at present, though trade has for a long time previ- 
ofttsly been very stagnant. The prospects of tbe harvest ase very unfs- 
Tonrable for the continuance of the present average of employment. Tbe 
average of wages for skilful labourers is from 12s. to Ids. per week, of 
UBskilfuL from 88. to IQs. per week. There are many, however, stiU gut 
of employment, and the present trade is expected to stop every week, ou 
account of the prospects of the harvesL 2. The amount of eamiagsy within 
'-•-* fovar or five years, has dimhUshed 4s. per week, from the quality 
todr made bemg of a rerj inferior descriptioa. 3. Dwi bread 
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fteturibly damitishei tlie demand §m Ubour, and eheap bnad as sensibiy 
increamt the deuMUid. 4. Wage* loe fixed by a cfrtdm tkmdard^ so they 
are not aflQectad by the price of prrvrisions. 5. Ftom the deacriplioD o^ 
wprh now done, more bauds, of women and chMren, are employed to do 
what fewer hands oovdd previously accomplish, consequently, thongh . 
more in a family are often occupied in trade, the condition of. the labour- 
ing class is decidedly worse than it was a few years ago. 6. The poor' 
ratet are much lighter than they were some years ago, because the poor 
labourers on the highways, who were previously paid out of the poor-rate, 
are paid out of the Aa^Atoajf^ina/e; but this is only shifting the burden, for 
the gttieral rates are heavier conrndeiably than they were at any ibrmer . 
period. 9. Mealsellers, shopkeepers, ooHwainers, and others suffer ez< 
ceedingly from the distresses of the poor. Many of the poor are in- 
debted to these traders from £10 to £20, with no means of payment; 
and chartists expect a levelling day, and they are careless about pay« 
ment 11, 13. Many are induced to absent themselves from the house 
of God from the want of decent apparel ; and the visitors of the absentee 
scholars give .the most distressing account of the destitution of ehrtfaiBg 
that prevents many of the scholars from attending the sohoolor the house 
of God. The distress and destitution upon this sulgect are so great that 
it renders all attempts to relieve it quite hopeless. Want of clothing is 
the universal reply to the question a3 to the cause of abaeace from the 
Sabbath school. 

Haworth. — Our district is nearly wholly in the stuff or worsted trade, 
and we are, generally, rather better off than we were a year and a half 
ago. In the beginning of last year, I was one of a committee for distri^ 
buting a charitable fund, and I then investigated a gteal part of the 
township. We found 200 families whose means of suppatt . dld^ >Bot 
amount to 2s. per bead per week, and many not half of it Their beda-- 
were most deplorable, and their apparel not much better, and everything 
in their houses betokened wretchedness and misery* In some inaianoes. 
t was struck with the simple, honest replies of the poor aufferen. When. . 
I have found a family without the apparent means of proonring food to 
support life, I have asked, ^ How do you live, or get on ?" " Why» Sir,*' ■ 
was the answer, ** we go to bed without supper, < and we get up without 
breakfast; hungry we lie down, and hungry wegetupt" Otheraihsre' 
tied bandages round their bodies to lessen the gnawings of hunger, i ■ 
have been credibly informed that some have even robbed the piga of 
their grains and their wash. I could mention other appaUiBg facts, but, 
as my district, generally, is not so bad as some others, owing tovowr par- 
ticular branch of trade, and the generosity of the masters, ' I fosbear* . 
The com laws seem the giant evil. There is a solemn murmur of dis- 
content truly ominous. During my acquaintance with the locality for 
18 years, I never saw such cause for alarm as at present. Wcoaly wont 
a spark to set the country in a blaze. 

SoWERBT Bainos. — Perhaps there is no village in Kngland that has 
been more highly indebted to trade than this. During years of oora"-* 
mercial prosper!^ its growth in population and wealth was very oon*> 
sideroble. But its interests aro at present declining in a marked degree. 
The following particulars may give some idea of the change for the 
wone triMch is now taking place. Manufactures in the cotton, woollen, 
and' sillt^rades are much embarrassed, while the operative is employed- 
Uttlaf more than half time. Instance : One manufacturer paid in weekly.- 
wages, in the years, 1837, 1838, and 1839, as much as £250, and is now. 
paying from £50 to £100 per week. Wages have suffered in somO' 
branches of maniifactnre considerable reduction. The average earnings 
are not more than from lOs. to 12s. a week. The item of provisioBs f** 
texy painftiL Family after family eonliMB the entire abaeoee of av^ 
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fapcl, I and «f wbit8 whiMteii ttreacL • • Oatmeal ikia^e in ta pfynidjlje is ^ 
principal food, andaf tfals^in inttby taafes, &^«.9i ik'.Ve^ imidequate 
■upply. . A pM»r Atmily waa viaitod vhtt><e the father had long iieen con- 
fined^ &.sick bfd. Themoihier had. been daliTered -of a child three 
wevks before. They were alike helpleM and deMitute. On food being- 
aupplied itiwas eataa so voradoasiy thai^ disorder of a .yery filanning 
load was the oonse^nence. Poor rat^s very hi^h. In one locality there 
ars many honsefr ^Hstenatited to th6 e^tetit of one to every , tenth hpase. 
The removxl of i^aay troib 'theneighbourii^^ h»&'made '^^e hntden fiUl 
manftheaurily on the* remaining rat^-^^tt^iers. Slibbath schools abdcongre 
galiona much and •inereasingly thinned and depressed^ from the want of 
deoBBt adolhing to a^ear In; in th^ house of €rod. It is ascertained that, 
in the Halifax uiioD, in }£i40; "^ere Is a falling off in marrii^ea to the 
extent of one-fonrth.' In the eame-yeiv a proportionate. ii^rease in the 
nmnber of deaths. 'I^oapeets^isaMreus ihche extreme to all classes, if 
not blessed soon ^th a more fovourable state of things. 

THOK]rToif^--^Yefy similar ' to Halifax^ as to wage^ abd emjfi^ofmetit 
Crime has been very rife ; disease and "general des^utfon^hare £pr the 
last three years been y«ry prevalent ID^ring ^e year 1637, thert^ was 
cellected in the township of Thom^n-with-Denholmei £9iOO;' dining the 
last yesur,J£'lj860$ population^ 7,000^ ^ Amongst^a number of honourable 
and respectable tradesmen, great difficulties have been expferienc^, 
caffttal has diminished, and Insolvency in many instances has been Uie 
result.: 

GoLCAB, KXAB HtJDVEftsftBLD. — U The Working classes in ouf> neigh- 
boiirhOod wf^ acaroeVy half employed. The average wages paid to 
labourers, taking the best and worst workmen together, will not exceed 
8al or 9s. per we^. d. ^Ihuring 4be* last four or five years, wages have 
b«enfed«cedd«. periw«e8r. 3. l^eii food has been dear, the demtpd 
for labontihas' been lees than at other times; and. the same i^th wages. 
&, The coaditibn ^f the labouring population was never known so bad as 
it is «t praaent Q.-Thepoor rates,, with us, are gready increased, but 
in what^ proportion' to former periods I cannot state wiih accnracy. 
Sl. The state 4^ the middld class of persons, such as small tradesmen, is 
wry deplotable indeed. Many of them are mined, and most of them 
are mmble to meet their creditors. 10. Have not perceived an;^ con- 
nactm between high and low' priced Ibod, but there has been si serious 
frittng off in^he fonds eonteoted with the- ch^l' at Golcar. 11. The 
^alKiMa- arising from the hi|^ price of ft>od has cansed many to absent 
thamatlvea from pablic worship among ns. 



' It%89%een'ft>nndb7 **'the cbmmittee on documents^ to be ajio^ther im- 
practicable toformao/iiK and 9afi^a<;forj^ a digest of the commuQications which 
they have received, a» they eoutemj^ted shonldappear with t^e oiBcial iq>ort 
of the proceedinga of the ministerial eonfevenee.- Hettte the* plan has been 
adopted of giving at present merely a flew extracts from the trtatements and 
invaluable dofswnenta wlMch have beeaomaidered by the cfrmiiilttee. It win 
be seen that these extracts refer to the condiliiinhoth'ofrtheaiBanfliotoiiBg 
and agricultural pop]i^atjo» of varioi|s fsQunltiaaM^ £nc^4i Wafes^ aaid Seot- 
land. There is a mass of evidence of which use yet resasins.tabe awNlie,it|i|it 
ift scarcely less interesting and affecting than the portion whjicb is now.pnb* 
lieAied. An riaborate digest has been drawn up from the documents, and sos* 
tahied by -deeply interesting facts of a personal nature. The publication of 
tftfa- ftgestairti other documents now depends upon tlie sale vf .the present 
i^ott'^TbiftlHeBdd who have furnished tl^e information by dbcumeuls and 
lettMiwillupieaee to ace<»pt the aekhowledgments of "the committee,'* and 
«aBumdifaak>lt .will hilaoaae fonn be made available to the important 
' which It has been sought. 
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Copy of a Circular addressed to the Ministers of Religion in Manchester 

and tts vicmtty, 

15y LeTer-street, Manchester, July 8th, 1841. 

Dear Sir, — ^The present communication has its origin in the delibera- 
tions of a few friends, who, being deeply interested in the physical and 
moral condition of the poor, and In the general welfare of our country* 
have come together to consider what is our duty at the present crisis, .. 

The aspect of public affairs, at this juncture, is fearfully ominous of 
collision and animosity between the different classes of the community, 
and seems to deitaand the prayerful interposition and cooperation of t^l* 
who desire the peace of our population and the prosperity of the empire. 

Oar consultadohs have brought us to the unanimous conclusion^ that 
the attention of the religious public should be inunediatc^y directed-* • 

To the effects of the monopoly in food ; 

To the principles upon which the law of that monopoly is based ^ and 

To the most legitimate and Christian means of obtaining an.f4iujttabla 
settlement oC the q^uestionj without civil convulaion, and ^^thout iip^ury 
to the just interests of any class of our fellow- cijiizens. .■ ;- 

We are fully persuaded that these inquiries ihay pe most beneficiajily 
prosecuted in a free and friendly Conference of $Iinisters o^ fleUg^p, 
from all parts of the TJpited ^ngddm ^ . an4 that such a Cojivei^traa 
might, under the blessing of God, exercise a salutary aiid decialve ii|- 
fluence. . , V •' ; 

With these views, we respectfully and urgently solicit your coopera- 
tion and direction in regard to such a movement^ and shaU feel oliliged 
by your attendance at a meeting bf the Ministers of this town and neigh- 
bourhood, to be held in the Boroughreeve's Room, Town- Hall, ^ipg-*. 
Street, Manchester, on 'Monday morning. next, the 12th iiluta]^t,>at eleven 
o'clock precisely. ....,-; ^ 

I am, dear ^iv, yours respectfully, 

G^o. Thompson. . 
^^^^^■^^" 

The meeting, convened as above, was attended by twenty-eight minis- 
ters, viz., from Manohester^ Jdhn Birt, John Oalliw,' Richard Fletohet, 
Dr. Halley, Fredoriok lianghonie^ Thomas >0« iiee,' Wv <M'KefTOW, 
B. Heame, James ^cholefiei^, J,'H. 8miths6n,Jlobt: WiUiamff; 8alit»rcl, 
John R. Beard, David Haworth, James William Massie ;' Roehdiile, W. 
F. E. Burohell, BaHd HewitryJ<Aiir.iN»teraf StdClctK>H, Jolinf'^Jbomton, 
Joh^ Waddington ; LucOdW Salop, Theoplhilus Davies ) Oidhwni •Will. 
Drammond ; Halshaw Mo6r, jQba Dyson ; Greentores, Jbsb* Oaltend ; 
Hazel Grove, Samuel H^alley;; gtalybndge, G. Hoyl^; DaicHiadlt, 
Robert Jvy^ GiBsenacMs* Mckmti Richard^ Jessop; Sti^etforfly Sdirtord 
Morris. ■'.•-.• ' f-j ■•■'•• 

The origin and olo^eot of the meeting having been briefly explained, a 
full disoassioii of the 8a1g||ect liook pla&e^' at fke eonchitioh of wMdi the 
following resolution was passed: Mr. La&ghorne beingthe only diiseat- 

Resolved— Thit it U the opinion of this meeting that the conference oon- 
* tefm)lBtedin4iie cifcultiF, issued by Mr. George Tboin|Won, j»4iesl»flMfr$ 
fhat ipe|Mf7f;ii;be adopted to ooDMene the ministers of i;eU«oii^t(iRbo 
may foe able to assemble,) from all parts of the United KingiJMi, jtstdfi* 
liberate otif the questions suffflsested for coosideraf^oD | and. wat.fbe tion^* 
ttmlon hn held lit the W^eftl^wctn the Idtb audfi^d of AugmUeii^i 
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A Cotnmittee of nine gentlemen, yrith power to add to their number, 
was appointed to carry this Resolution into effect. The following is their 

Ad4re$$ to the Minuters of all ReliqiouM DenomimUions throufkomt the 

United Kingdom, 

Gentlemen,— Receive the present address as if from friends of the 
taffering poor, and the lovers of peace and righteousness. 

We are surrounded by scenes of want and misery, over which our 
hearts have long mourned, with the power of affording little heyond the 
consolation of mftre words. 

We are brought to the conclusion, that it is ofir rfw/y, and the duty of 
all who fill the sacred office of Ministers of Religion, to look into ilie 
causes of our national distress. 

- The conviction has been forced upon our own minds, that the suffer. 
ings we deplore, and the calamities we would avert, may be traced in a 
great degree to the operation of the laws which produce a scarcity of tbt; 
necessaries of life, by circumscribing the bounties of Divine Providence. 

But, we need counsel and co-operation, that we may proceed wisely and 
efficiently. We therefore earnestly invite you to a free and friendlj 
Conference on the subject Of the laws which restrict the supply of food ti> 
the people of this country, and the principles upon which such laws art 
iNtsed'-^to the end, that we may agree upon the adoption of some Chris- 
tian and constitutional measures for the removal of the ascertained causes 
of the increasing poverty and impending ruin of large classes of our 
fellow-citizens. 

Conferences o^ debateable and difficult subjects have already been 
productive of the best results, whether for conviction in the minds of in 
quirers, or for constraining unwilling parties to fulfil the demands (•: 
justice. Anti-slavery conventions, in recent times, produced effects whirl 
warrant our hope as rational and well founded that this conference wil. 
become ivflaential and decisive. ' 

We think we may be permitted to say, that, to no body of men ou^i' 
such momentous questions be submitted with' a better prospect of a calm. 
an etilightened, and an honest solution, than to that body which "we desir 
to convene— a body composed of men who, while deeply sympathizing r 
the wants and woes of the poor, profess to respect the just rights of all, an : 
to be guidf d equally by the feelings of a disinterested benevolence and tb 
dictates of an uncompromising morality. We cannot doubt that the deo 
aions of such a body wouM exerdse a benign and beneficial infinence or : 
the nation at large. 

We feel persuaded that we need employ no arguments to prove thr. 
the cause in which we would enlist your individual and uomhined ex^ 
■tions is associated with all the nearest and dearest interests of those 1 1 
whose weljkre you are devoted, or that the ends of morality and fm^ i 
religion would be much promoted by the alleviation of the esistiiig wid^ 
spread wretchedness. But one thing is certain ; we shall be falfilli?.i 
the behests of that religion whose ministers we are, by demonetratir^ 
oor dedre and determination to do what we can for the physical as we. I 
as the spiritual benefit of our fellow-men. 

Accept, then, our invitation, and unite with us in an frfibrt fbr tbi 
eomtton weal and general safety. 'For a while let us lay aside onr st> 
tarian and paitizan differences, and, on the hallowed ground of Christ^a i 
oharitf, assemble fer the purpose of bettering the condition of fataishis^ 
%uhltndes< 

As the friends of humanity, let us plead the cause of the poor. 
Vs the expounders and defenders of the principles of immutable jtisti. 
tts protest against laws, under Whatever form, which deny to o:i 
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necessitOQs fellow-cottntrymen a share !n the bounties which the Creator 
has provided for the wants of all his creatures. 

As the ministers of religion, let ns remove, if it be possible, the causes 
which are engendering a frightftil amount of immoralitj and impieti^. 

As patriots, burning with a lore of country, let as make an effort to put 
away the occasions of disaffection and animosity, and so restore peace 
and harmony to a now unhappily distracted people, and may the blessing 
of God rest upon our meeting ! 

Not only are those invited whose minds are made up, but those also 
who have conscientious difficulties, which may possibly bo removed by 
candid and full discussion. 

Every effort will be made to provide hospitable accommodation for 
accredited individuals attending the conference. 

Those who intend to accept this invitation, are requested to take 
counsel of their, congregations, how they may best facilitate the object of 
the conference ; and provide funds necessary for the journey. 

The Conference will commence its sittings on the morning of Tuesday, 
the 17th of August, at ten o'clock, at the Town HaU, Manchester. 

Communications to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 15, Lerer- 
Street, Manchester, 

On behalf of the Committee, 

GEO. THOMPSON, Hoir. Sbc 
Manchester, July 13th, 1841. 



The foUolHng is a copy of a letter which was sent to the president and 
ministers of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference :-~ 

TO THE PBESIDENT AND MINISTERS OF THE WESLEYAJT DENOXX- 
NATION, IN CONFERENCE ASSEMBLED. 

Dear Sirs, — It may ocoasion to you some surprise to be addressed by 
us in your denominational character. Our reasons for doing so are the 
following : It was designed that the enclosed circular should appear as 
an advertisement in the pages of your magazine, hot it was found that 
oar communication was too late to be inserted next month. We then 
anticipated the presence of a large number of your body, as the repre • 
sentatives of the whole, at your meeting of conference to be held in 
Manchester, and therefore have deferred our address till this time. 

We appe^ to you especially, becaose, like ourselves, you have sprung 
from the people, and with them it may be presumed that your interests 
Aud sympathies are identified. Your ministerial labours are devoted to 
the interests of the people, and frequently your duty requires you to 
enter into the sorrows and sufferings of the impoverished and working 
classes. The community with which you are associated in name and 
fellowship, are chiefly composed of the industrious portion of society 
depending on trade and commerce for the supply of their temporal wants. 
You have been singularly s\ioce8sful in your benevolent ezertiona to teach 
And elevate the masses of the people. For the resources of your chari- 
^ble and religious operations you are indebted to the regular contribu- 
tioua of the humblest, .and. oftentimes, the poorest members of your 
connection. By their weekly, or otherwise periodical sacrifices-^aawifioes 
in many cases made at tiie expense of their temporal oomlbrto, but 
, ^^^erfully cu2d generously made—- your denomination are enabled to un- 
^ n?^^^ ^i*eat things for the improvement and happiness of mankind, 
^e principles which you inculcate are professedly derived from Him 
who was eminently the friend of the poor. The blessed Saviour wp 
^oved with pitf when he looked on the scattered and famishi&g mu* 
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tu^B, and said, ** I have compassion on them !" and he has encouraged 
-hi* foUewers to trust that >bf wiU-reward tbem fur deedS'OjT hindness to 
the hungry and the nalied, as M done to himselll 
' We alifiip the testimony- of Scripture in behalf of the movement which 
we eontemplate. If ii he areligioua duty to^ provide for the destitute, it is 
surely no less a duty of religion to endeavour to' prevent the honestly in- 
dustrious from sinking into indigent .helplessness^ .We. are taught to seek 
the liaeral amelioratiun of those who are- criminal, and to r^oice in their 
restoration to virtue ; does it not equally hecome us to do what we can 
to protect the virtuous from temptation and the snares of sin? ..That the 
com law system has an impoverishing, dehasing, and demoralizixxg ten- 
dency, is abundantly evinced by the enclosed documents* 

If Jaoob and the patriarchs sent even from the promised land to Egy]>t 
for com; if the Jewish people travelled in times of famine to the surround- 
ing countries to obtain supplies of food ; if Solomon bartered with Hinun, 
giving him wheat and oil/for his timber and the labour of his men; if 
Nehemiah . rebuked the nobles because they oppressed the people, and 
brought them into bondage by keeping up .corn^ aiid if, by the prophet 
Isaiah, the God of heaven and earth has taught us tEat the fast which 
fie has chosen is to undo the heavy burdens, to let the. oppressed go free, 
and to deal bread to the hungry ; then, surely, ministers of religion ate 
only legitimately, fulfilling, the duties of their province when they take 
eonnsel how food may be' obtained for the necessities of their fellow-men. 

We therefore urge it upon you as a,>^ oonferepce" — ^we urge it upon 
you as ministers in your several spheres— we urge it upon yon, as mem- 
bers of the great national conmranit^,- ixrtake into mature deliberatioD, 
and, if possible, give your aid to the contemplated movement i^ reference 
to the corn law. We invite erei^ ohc of you to bur connf ntion. You 
will there meet ministers of Other religions- persuasions ecfttally conse- 
crated: initii youraelves inrthe cause of bmnanity and of X^qd. i% is de- 
signed to fetter no man's conscienoe— 4o >pledge no one who does not 
approve of our principles and mea&uresi but we ask the consultation and 
advice of all. , . 

We respectfully solicit, through your president, an eai^ly answer to 
this apjdication. 

We are, on behalf of the commltee for arrangements of the ministerial 
conference on the com laws, 

Your faithful servants, 

Wm. M'Kerbow, 
James Wm. Massie, 
StfpHAitb Fi^rcit&ii. 

Manchester, July 28th, 1841. 



ERRATA. 

Pace 59, Mr. Baylfly's speech : for the aeritence, " He went to two pawnbrokers, asc 
inquired of tbem if they woald like to bring the meabers of the Houae of Cocmaionss 
leo.; read.* ** and inquirod of tbem the state ai tpade, and said h» s^^lahl like tp bn^>' 
.^temeiQ^rsof the House qf CoauDOKis," ice. £Mr. fi'a revise of his speech, v;l: 
several others/ arriVed too late . ] 

• P&fre '23^ in part of our impression, for '^Leighton Burrard/' read *'X*»ghtc-- 
Buazard.'' • , > .■ « ... _ .. 
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